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Blair faces revolt over student fees 


Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


REBEL Labour MFs are being 
told by government whips to 
stay in their constituencies next 
week to head off a revolt over 
the Government's controversial 
plans to impose tuition fees and 
abolish maintenance grants 
i j ! which could leave students 
£10,000 in debt 

Some of the 35 Labour MPs 
who have tabled an amendment 
to the Teaching and Higher 
Education Bill opposing tu- 


ition fees and ending student 
grants have been offered “con- 
stituency leave” by the whips, 
but have turned it down. 

Alan Simpson, a leading 
member of the left-wing Cam- 
paign Group of Labour MPs, 
said: “I have written back to the 
whips saying 1 have no intention 
of taking up their offer because 
I intend to vote in favour of re- 
taining the basic student main- 
tenance grant." 

However, another opponent 
of David Bhinketl's Bfli said yes- 
terday be had been given "con- 


stituency leave” and would not 
be voting against the Govern- 
ment Geny Steinberg, the 
Labour MP for Durham City, 
said he was opposed to the Bill 
but would be meeting council- 
lors on Monday to discuss a res- 
idents' parking scheme, rather 
than travelling to London. 

John Cryer, another rebel, 
said on BBC radio that most of 
the MPs opposing the Govern- 
ment would be abstainin g The 
rebellion will not be on the scale 
of the revolt against the lone- 
parent benefits, when 47 voted 


a gains t the Government and 
about 50 abstained, but it will be 
the first outward sign of grow- 
ing unrest at what some MPs 
claim is government by diktat. 

The rebels include Dennis 
Skinner, the veteran left-winger 
who is standing for the elections 
to the party’s ruling national ex- 
ecutive (NEC) with the support 
of the Deputy Prime Minister, 
John Prescott, and, ironically, 
Mr Blanket!, the Secretary of 
State for Education. 

Mr Skinner said: T had no 
intention of standing until the 


whips decided to produce their 
Soviet-style official list. 1 am 
standing not just against con- 
formity, but because it is im- 
portant to say to people that we 
are still a broad church, we have 
a political and industrial wing.” 
However, the rebels yester- 
day claimed the unrest went 
across the backbench and was 
not confined to the “usual sus- 
pects” on the left wing. It in- 
cluded a number of the new 
intake, such as Tferesa Kingham, 
MP for Gloucester and a former 
charity official. 


The whips are keeping the 
numbers on constituency leave 
a dose ly guarded secret but one 
ministerial aide put the Dumber 
at between 40 and 50 MPs. 

Mr Steinberg said: Tam not 
voting against it ... but I cer- 
tainly can’t support it and 1 am 
on a constituency week. 1 was 
given it a month ago, and I think 
it is a coincidence.” 

Constituency leave is being 
used by the whips to manage 
Ibny Blair’s massive majority m 
the Commons. It forces MPs to 
get away from Westminster and 


keep up their support in con- 
stituencies. But it also helps to 
reduce plotting during the dog 
days of tire summer, traditionally 
adiffiadtthneibrgcjventmenls. 

The revolt over student fees 
wffl coincide with the publication 
of nominations for the MPs’ 
seats on the NEC Tbe whips in- 
furiated backbenchers by nom- 
inating three MPs, including 
Clive Soley. chairman of tbe Par- 
liamentary Labour Riity. It is ex- 
pected they will get massive 
support, but that was dismissed 
as a "conscript army” fay one ME 


With tempers rising last 
week at the regular meeting of 
the PLP, Mr Prescott inter- 
vened to ensure that there 
would be a secret ballot That 
eased fears of retaliation by the 
whips against those who refuse 
to toe the leadership line, but 
there is continuing anger at 
changes to the selection proce- 
dures for MPs, as reported yes- 
terday in The Independent , 
which left-wingers believe wffl 
be used to get rid of them be- 
fore the next election. 

Leading article, page 22 


Fayed 
insults 
0 Diana’s 
mother 


By John Lichfield 

in Fhris 


MQHAMED A1 Fayed insult- 
ed the mother of Diana. 
Princess of Whies, outside a 
courtroom in Paris yesterday, 
celling journalists that she was 
an “English snob”. 

The multi-millionaire own- 
er of Harrods said that Frances 
Shand Kydd. Diana's mother, 
had refused to talk to “a work- 
ing-class guy” like him. 

^ Mr A1 Fayed and Mrs Shand 
Kydd were in Paris as observers 
at a meeting called by the judge 
^investigating the road accident 
'what killed Diana and her com- 
panion, Mr Fayed’s son Dodi, 
in Paris last August. 

'-“People like her are on an- 
other planet,” Mr Ai Fayed 
said. “She's a snob. It’s English 
snobbery... If she thinks she is 
a member of the Royal Family 
and should have nothing to do 
with ordinary people like me, it's 
up to her. I'm just a working- 
class guy." 

. vjHis outburst came during a 
bf^ak in a “general confronta- 
tion” at the Palais de Justice in 
Paris between 10 eyewitnesses 
! to .the crash, nine press pho- 
Yj*r tbgraphers and one despatch 
v . rider arrested at the scene. The 
1 -face possible charges of 
manslaughter and callous 
behaviour. 

2- * Earlier, Mr Al Fayed had 
praised the hearing and rbe 
^excellent” investigating judge, 
Hfirvc Stephan. When he 
emerged during the afternoon, 
hesaid the meeting was going 
nowhere. He said the photog- 
raphers were “vultures” who 
were mostly responsible for the 
crash. Jf he was not in a court- 
room. he would “hang them all”. 

Members of Diana's family 
haw been upset by previous re- 
marks made by Mr Al Riyed. in 
which he claimed that her dy- 
ing words were passed to him 
by a nurse at the Pitie- 
Salpeiri&re hospital in Paris. 
f , French medical authorities said 
the story was impossible: Diana 
was unable to speak by the time 
she reached the hospital. Ear- 
lier this week, Mr Al Fayed fold 
an ITV documentary that he 
had spoken to Diana by tele- 
phone on the night of her 
death; he said that Diana bad 
told him that she and Dodi 
planned to announce their en- 
gagement the following week. 

Fayed fury, page 3 
Leading article, page 22 
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A training run on Epsom Downs yesterday, ahead of today's Derby which sees Cape Verdi attempt to become the first fiHy to win since 1916. Roce guide in Sport Time Oft pages 14-15 


Photograph: Kieran Doherty 


Era ends as Dounreay closes 


By Charles Arthur 
and Colin Brawn 


A NUCLEAR era finally came 
to an end yesterday. The Gov- 
ernment announced that Doun- 
reay, the first station to generate 
electricity from nuclear power, 
will cany out no more active work 
and will be decommissioned. 

The announcement sparked 
intense political infighting both 
between and within the parties, 
with Labour MPs from coalfield 
constituencies planning to argue 
for more pits to be reviewed as 
an alternative energy source. 

But for tbe 1.400 workers at 
the plant, and the people in 
nearby Thurso who depend on 
it, the impact is minimal, ft will 
take until 2095 to dismantle the 
plant safely, and doing that 
will provide employment for 
hundreds of people for decades. 


Yesterday’s announcement 
by Donald Dewar, Secretary of 
State for Scotland, was hailed as 
a victory by anti-nuclear groups 
and seen by Labour Mft as a des- 
perate attempt to staunch the 
haemorrhage of support to the 
Scottish National Party, which 
has led a vocal campaign for 
Dounreay’ s closure. 

Alex Salmond, leader of the 
SNP which is threatening to 
overtake Labour in the elections 
for die Scottish Parliament 
poured scorn on the Govern- 
ment’s U-turns over the site, 
which the ministers recently 
described as being one of the 
safest in the world. John Red- 
wood, Tory spokesman on trade 
and industry, criticised the Gov- 
ernment’s stand as a “shambles". 

Ministers denied the timing 
was connected with the disclo- 
sure earlier this week that up to 


Inside 



170kg ofweapons-grade urani- 
um - enough to make 12 atom- 
ic bombs- was unaccounted for 
from tbe 1960s. Instead John 
McKeown, director of the UK 
Atomic Energy Authority, in- 
sisted that be had recom- 
mended the closure in March. 

But Labour backbenchers 


saw it as an attempt to halt tbe 
rise of the SNP. "People are say- 
ing it’s the only way to stop us 
sinking further against the 
SNR” said one Labour MP. 

Anti-nuclear campaigners 
said tbe decision vindicated 
their years of campaigning 
against the safety of tbe plant, 
located on the far north coast 
of Scotland. But Downing 
Street said the decision was 
based on economic grounds. 

Mr Dewar emphasised that 
the announcement will not af- 
fect jobs in the area for at least 
a generation. Even after the re- 
processing of fuel is complete, 
in the next few years, the de- 
commissioning of all the build- 
ings on site - some of which are 
highly radioactive internally - 
will take another 100 years. 

The Dounreay project was 
started in 1953, aiming to de- 


velop British expertise malting 
commercial midear reactors. 
It relied on a technology call the 
“fast-breeder reactor”, which 
generated its own fuel. But 
problems were found with the 
cooling system, which relied on 
liquid sodium metal, and the ex- 
pense meant the fest-breeder re- 
actor was never economic 
The Tory government an- 
nounced the end of the fast re- 
actor programme in 1988. The 
reactor was shutdown in 1993. 
Reprocessing carried on until 
1996 when the last commercial 
shipment arrived from Aus- 
tralia. That reprocessing wifi be 
completed in 2006. 


Lorraine Mann, of tbe pres- 

* * !». 

sure group Scotland Against 
Nuclear Dumping; said: “The 

• . i ■ 

truth about what was done 


there must come oul" 


Experiment ends, page 12 


Couple kidnapped own daughter 


By Glenda Cooper 

AN ASIAN couple who tried to 
kidnap their daughter so she 
could be forced into an arranged 
marriage were yesterday jailed 
for drugging her and trying to 
By her out of the country. 

Mohammed Bashir and his 
wife. Sekira Khan, gave their 
daughter Rehana. 20. a drink 
laced with the “date rape” drug 
Rohypnol ui her grandfather's 
funeral and drove her to Man- 
chester Airport. 


The couple wept in the dock 
of Manchester Crown Court, 
claiming they were acting out of 
love for their daughter who they 
believed was in a relationship 
with a jailed drug dealer. 

But Judge Anthony Ensor 
told Ihe couple, from Bradford, 
West Yorkshire: “To endeavour 
to kidnap somebody and take 
them away in the manner you 
attempted is contrary to the law 
of this land ... people like your 
daughter must be protected.” 
The couple admitted kid- 


napping and administering a 
noxious substance to Rehana, a 
student at Luton University. 
Bashir was jailed for two years 
and his wife for six months. 

Leslie Hull, for the prose- 
cution, told the court that 
British-born Rehana had left 
home for university partly be- 
cause she had been under pres- 
sure to go to Pakistan and get 
married. While her parents re- 
tained their traditional culture 
she had been keen to pursue a 
more independent life. 


After being given the 
(hugged drink she was driven 50 
miles to Manchester Airport. 
She regained consciousness 
there, and despite being told by 
her parents that she was in hos- 
pital, became angry and alert- 
ed airport staff. 

Her parents pleaded guilty to 
the offences. “They were 
adamant they hadn't intended to 
harm their daughter and had 
done what they had done in what 
they regarded as her best long- 
term interests," said Mr Hull. 


In brief 


New places for 
medical schools 

MINISTERS are poised to 
agree funding for an extra 
thousand medical school 
places in response to growing 
demand for healthcare. 

Page 2 

Aid for poor pupils 

Manchester Grammar School 
will offer free or subsidised 
places to all poor pupils who 
qualify for entry - but only 
after checking their parents’ 
wealth. Page 4 
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Recycled paper made up 
41.4% of the raw material for 
UK newspapers in the 
first half of 1997. 


Pro-car lobbyist 
advised Prescott 
on roads policy 


By Fran Abrams 

political Correspondent 


JOHN Prescott is being advised 
by a former lobbyist for a firm 
representing road and rail 
companies on his new transport 
White Paper. 

Mike Craven, who worked 
for Mr Prescott in the 1980s, has 
spent the past 10 years working 
for the public affairs firm Mar- 
ket Access. Among the firm's 
diems last year were the RAC, 
Rover Group, Toyota and Vfcux- 
halL It also acted for a number 
of public transport firms. 

Mr Prescott’s paper will in- 
clude radical proposals to curb 
car in towns and cities. Local 
councils will be given powers to 
levy congestion charges on mo- 
torists who bring their cars into 
city centres at peak limes, and 
new charges will be imposed on 

car parking for supermarkets, 
offices and factories. There will 
also be higher taxes on the pri- 
vate use of company cars. 

Since leaving his job as man- 
aging director of Market Access 
in March. Mr Craven has been 
on “gardening leave" because 
of a clause in his contract ban- 
ning him from working for 
rivals, according to former col- 
leagues. 

In a parliamentary answer 
this week, the Deputy Prime 
Minister confirmed that Mr 
Craven had helped to prepare 


his transport White Paper, due 
for publication next month. 

A number of advisers bad 
helped with the document, he 
said. These included govern- 
ment officials, environment and 
transport user groups, acade- 
mics and public consultants. 

“Mr Craven is one such 
source of advice. The White Pa- 
per is being drafted in the nor- 
mal way by my department,’' he 
said in reply to a question from 
Jonathan Sayeed, Conserva- 
tive MP for Bedfordshire Mid. 

A list of Market Access’s 
clients between May and No- 
vember 1997 includes a number 
of transport companies. As well 
as car manufacturers and the 
RAC, the firm worked for Lon- 
don Transport, the Confedera- 
tion of Passenger Transport 
and GEC Alsthom Holdings, 
which bid in February to replace 
train signallin g between London 
and Glasgow. It also repre- 
sented Wisconsin Central 
Transport, which bought British 
Rail’s former freight business. 

A senior source in the lob- 
bying industry said there was 
nothing untoward in Mr Craven 
acting as an adviser. “It was al- 
ways assumed he would go off 
and work for John Prescott at 
some stage. This is informal; he 
isn't a Whitehall adviser. I get 
the impression that if he was 
helping out it would be as a per- 
sonal favour," he said, adding 


that ministers need expert ad* 
vice.so they are bound to tom 1 
to people with industry links. 

However, Mr Craven was 
not heavily involved in the 
transport side of Market Ac- 
. cS^s business. The source said: 
“a you appoint people who 
have no knowledge of the area, 
they are going to be useless.” 

Mike Craven was one of 
the first Labour officials to 
make the move into lobbying. 
When he left Mr Prescott’s of- 
fice in 1988 he was one of only 
a handful to have done so. 
Now almost every major lob- 
bying firm employs at least one 
former Labour staffer. 

Among the most senior 
lobbyists who used to work for 
Labour are Colin Byrne, Peter 
Mandelson’s former deputy in 
the parly’s information depart- 
ment, now at Shandwick; and 
Mike Lee, a former adviser to 
David Blunkett, who is now a di- 
rector of Westminster Strategy. 

Mr Craven said last year that 
he was more interested in hir- 
ing experts from business or the 
Civil Service than party hacks. 
“It’s not who you know, it’s what 
you know," he said. 

Mr Prescott has been bat- 
tling with the Downing Street 
policy unit over his plans to curb 
car use. Last month he said in 
an interview that be would not 
be thwarted by advisers who he 
described as “teenyboppers”. 


Ministers relent over 
1 ,000 extra doctors 


By Jeremy Lauranoe 

Health Editor 

MINISTERS are poised to agree 
a large expansion in the number 
of medical students by 1,000 a 
year to head off a projected short- 
age of doctors early in -the new 
mill ennium. 

The increase of a fifth on the 
4.970 medical students planned 
for 2000, would require the 
building of one or more new 
medical schools and would have 
a major impact on the NHS bud- 
get. Doctors control most of the 
NHS resources so a rise in their 
numbers would mean a sharp 
leap in health-service costs. 

Alan MUburn, the health 
minister, said yesterday that 
the Government was “actively 
considering" funding the ex- 


pansion but the final decision 
would depend on the outcome 
of the Government’s compre- 
hensive spending review, ex- 
pected in the summer. 

His remarks, in a speech to 
the British Medical Associa- 
- Son's annual conference of ju- 
nior doctors yesterday, were 
notably upbeat compared with 
his cautious response last No- 
vember. when the Medical 
Workforce Advisory Committee 
published its report calling for 
the increase of 1,000 places. 

That report provided official 
confirmation of the intense 
pressure expected on the NHS 
over the next two decades as the 
demand for healthcare rises. Mr 
MUburn signalled the Govern- 
ment's anxiety by questioning 
the committee's main conclu- 


sion. He said that while much of 
the report chimed with the Gov- 
ernment's own thinking, “the 
teobmmendation on increased 
medical school intake has very 
significant implications, and will 
need careful examination". 

-The change of tone-in yes-', 
terda/s speech drew a standing 
ovation from representatives of 
the 30,000 junior doctors at- 
tending the conference in Lon- 
don. The loudest applause came 
when he pledged bettor treat- 
ment for NHS staff. “The in- 
terests of staff and the interests 
of patients are inextricably 
linked. Treat staff well and they 
will treat patients better,” he said. 

The BMA’s Junior Doctors 
Committee is also calling for an 
increase in the number of con- 
sultants in the NHS. 



UK may 0 
block EU 
direct 
tax 


Cast members rehearsing for the world prem&re of Gavin Bryark new opera Doctor 
Ox’s Experiment, which opens at the London Coliseum on IS June Photograph; John Voos 


GORDON BROWN, the 
Chancellor, last night threat- - 
ened to veto ihe-fiist move by 
Brussels to legislate on direct tax 
- the most potent symbol of 
national sovereignty.. 

He said he was not prepared 
to see the C5ty of London -and 
Britain's economy -suffer loss- 
es from, attempts by the ED 
Commission to. tighten tax rules 
on savings. 

The Chanceflor was chairing 
talks in Luxembourg on pro- 
posals designed to ensure that 
tax is paid on ail income from 
bank accounts and securities 
held by EU residents. 

The Government- has wel- 
comed moves to combat tax eva- 
sion, but fears EU legislation 
setting a fixed rate of tax on in- 
terest from savings would 
mexefy drive investorsout of the 
EU and particularly out of the 
City of London. . 

The Chancellor told a news 
conference that the plan was un- 
acceptable; “We are going to 
stand up for the national inter- {£ 
est in this matter." 

The proposal aims to set an 
EU-wide minimum tax rate on 
interest paid to EU savers who 
invest in an EU member stale 
other than their own. Financial 
institutions would either with- 
hold 20 per cent from the in- 
terest due, or ensure that details 
of a customer’s interest pay- 
ments were passed back to the 
home tax authority. 

UK investment bankets have 
been lobbying the Treasury bard 
to fight the plan, fearing it could 
seriously damage European cap- 
ital markets and paiticul 3 xtyfbe * 
Eurobond market The City of 
London is by far the largest cen- 
tre for Eurobond trading. 

* Mr Brown signalled backing 
for the idea of exchanging in- 
formation between tax author- 
ities to crack down on tax 
evasion on savings. But his stri- 
dent tone dismayed CU taxation 
Commissioner Mario Monti, 
the plan’s. author. He sat stoney- 
faced alongside Mr Brown, and 
then insisted that Brussels had 
already considered the impact 
of the measure on EU financial 
institutions. 

He pointed out that his plan 
onty applied to EU individuals 
investing in other EU countries, 
uot to third-country nationals in- 
vesting in London or elsewhere * 
in the EU. Furthermore, he said, 
the tax would only apply to in-^ 
terest on savings, not income™ 
from shares or capital gains. 

“It is a form of tax co-oper- 
ation. It is not to be regarded 
as a new tax but a way of get- 
ting European governments to 
co-operate on cutting cross- 
border tax evasion.” 
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* ■ na inquiry: Key players called together for ‘confrontation’ as wild claims continue to cloud investigation 

rayed fumes at ‘snobs, vultures and bastards’ 


By John Lichfield 

in Paris 


JT WAS a day of absurd con- 

- 'tra dictions. A day of longperi- 

- ods of calm. And 


one 


:■ extraordinary outburst by Mo- 

- hamed A1 Fayed, in which heac- 

.-•cused Frances ShandKydd the 

mother of Diana. Princess of 

■ mies, of being an 'English 

• snob”, who refused to talk to a 

: “forking class guy" like him. 

• _ It is now nine months since 
-Diana died in the underpass be- 
neath the Place de Mma In 

t Pans- Yesterday’s gathering at 

• the Palais de Justice in Paris - 

• a “general confrontation" ofwit- 

• • nesses, participants and inter- 

• ested parties -was the nearest 
the world has yet come to a for- 
mal attempt to make sense the 
events of the night of 30-31 Au- 

■ gust 1997. 

' ; The 10 most notorious pa- 

- parazzi in the world - but who 
’■tan remember their names? - 
entered the Palais de Justice by 
a side door to avoid the waiting 
cameras. Mr Rayed, who has 
rubbished the official investi- 
gation from the beginning, 

■ spoke at first of a “very good 
hearing", chaired by a “fantas- 

•’tic" judge. 

No side doors for him He 

• arrived in a cavalcade of four 

- limousines with an entourage of 

• 13 people, including his own 
photographer. 

He re -emerged during the 
afternoon to lash out on all 
sides. The hearing had gone 
nowhere, he said. Mrs Shand 
Kydd, also present, was “a 
-snob", “an English snob”. 
Who thought she was part of 
•ihe Royal Family, and didn’t 
v want to talk to people like me". 
■The paparazzi were “vultures", 
who were mostly responsible for 
Ihe crash; if it hadn't been a 
court room, he would have 
-“hung them all". Only God 

■ Coukl really say what happened: 
one. day he would “open the 
-box” and expose all “the bas- 
tards" who were responsible for 
his son’s death. 

The gathering - nor a trial 
but part of the- investigation - 
took place behind the closed 
doors of the Chambre des 
Glides, an ornate room on the 



Mohamed Al Fayed (centre) leaving the Palais de Justice in Paris after yesterday* ‘confrontation’ of witnesses and other key individuals 


first floor of the Palais de Jus- 
tice, a room generally used to 
auction property seized by the 
French state. The master of 
ceremonies, in black gown and 
white forked collar, was Juge 
Hervd Stdphan, the investigat- 
ing magistrate in charge of the 
Diana inquiry: 


The idea was to hear the 
testimony of the nine press 
photographers, and one dis- 
patch rider, formally suspected 
of being partly and mdirectly 
responsible for the crash: and 
also suspected of behaving cal- 
lously by taking dose-up pic- 
tures afterwards. 


Their accounts were being 
matched, face-to-face, with the 
recollections of eye-witnesses, 
policemen and ambulancemen. 
And also against the testimony 
of 200 pictures taken by the pho- 
tographers themselves, before 
and after the crash. 

Which pieces of evidence fit- 


ted together? Which accounts 
added up: which did not? Who 
is lying: or exaggerating? Or just 
mistaken? 

Outside, the odd witness or 
the occasional defence lawyer 
would feed scraps of informa- 
tion to the waiting press. Then 
the press would feed the scraps 


to one another. It is to be 
hoped that the hearing made 
more sense than the scraps. 

Apart from the witnesses, 
the paparazzi and a score of 
lawyers, only one other category 
of person was allowed into the 
room: the bereaved. Mrs Shand 
Kydd was there; so was Mr 


Photograph: Reuters 


Fayed, father of Diana's com- 
panion, Dodi; so were the 
parents of Henri Paul, the 
chauffeur who drove the car on 
the fateful night, the man ac- 
cused posthumously of driving 
a high-powered Mercedes 
while under the influence of 
large quantities of alcohol 


and ami-depressant drugs. It 
had originally seemed 
that the “general confronta- 
tion"- a frequent device in com- 
plicated judicial investigations 
in France - would signal the 
beginning of the end of the in- 
quiry. Judge Stephan has always 
said that he would like to be fin- 
ished in June. 

However, one of the de- 
fence lawyers present, Maitre 
Jean-Marc Coblence, con- 
firmed earlier reports that this 
would not now be possible. 
Delays in the minute, technical 
examination of the wreckage of 
the crashed Mercedes would 
prevent Judge Siepnan from 
making a final report for “sev- 
eral months", probably until Oc- 
tober, he said 

Was the hearing proving 
useful? Had anything new 
emerged? MaTtre Coblence. 
speaking half way through the 
day, shook his head. 

There were eight witnesses 
present, six men and two 
women. The only one who 
made himself readfly available 
to the press - perhaps too read- 
ily - had a strange tale to tell: 
not one which fitted easily with 
any of the established or half- 
established facts. 

Jacques Morel, a 50-year-old 
retired sound engineer, said 
he had been driving through the 
tunnel in the opposite direction: 
there were photographers wait- 
ing by the tunnel entrance for 
the Mercedes to arrive, he as- 
serted Afterwards, he said, 
there were many more pho- 
tographers - at least 20 - at the 
scene than the 10 present in the 
Palais de Justice. 

Told of his comments, a de- 
fence lawyer waved his arms in 
exasperation. “Yes," he said 
“There were special buses 
bringing photographers from 
the Ritz to the Place de LAhna; 
at least two buses." 

The French newspaper Le 
Parisien reported that Juge 
Stephan was more determined 
than ever to produce a com- 
prehensive report which would 
nail every rumour and throw 
back into the sea every red her- 
ring raised by the world’s me- 
dia (and Mr Fayed). ■ 

The investigation continues. 


Rival camps play out the 
* drama on the small screen 


By Kim Sengupta 
and Sally Woodford 


YESTERDAY’S meeting of the 
tnain, surviving, players in the 
drama surrounding the death of 
Diana, Princess of Wiles was the 
Elimina tion of a week of claim, 
xjunterclaim and recrimina- 
tion. 

Mohamad Al Fayed* claims 
that the princess was the victim 
jfa conspiracy and murder have 
xune under attack in a Channel 
l television documentary. 

According to the Dispatch- 
’s programme Mr fbyed set out 
to snare the -princess into his 
family through his son Dodi, 
md her death was caused, as 
originally thought, by drunken 
East and reckless driving by the 
Paris Ritz driver Henri foul and 
i breakdown in security. How- 
ever, since her death the Fayed 
ramp had created a smoke- 
screen of conspiracy theories. 

The Dispatches documen- 
tary pomes in a week of fevered 
-latirns and counterclaims over 
the princess's death. An ITV 
jocumentary. The Secrets of 
he Crash , made with the co- 
operation of the Fayed camp of- 
fered a conspiracy scenario. 
Fhe programme’s 12 tniUjon 
rieroiswere told that Mtftoi 

mayhave been “ poisoned by 

ugh levels of carbon dioxide in 
his Wood, and he had links with 



The wreckage of the Mercedes 
of Wales, and Dodi Fayed died 


■ in which Diana, Princess 
Photograph: Big Pictures 


the French secret service. Most 
royal experts described these al- 
legations as rubbish. 

Officials at the Paris Ritz 

and the bodyguard, Thnror Rees- 

Jones, had said Mr ftm! did not 
appear to be drunk, and had been 
rf rmtnng pineapple juice mixed 
with water. Mr Feed’s camp had 

issued video footage which pur- 


bebovzng in a manner which did 
not suggest he was drunk. 

But in the Channel 4 show, 
Alain Vfflaunez. a barman at the 
Bar Vendome, said he saw Mr 
Paul drinking Fastis, and after- 
wards “he staggered to the 
exit", bumping into another 
barman on the way. Mr Vfl- 
launez also claims he was asked 


by Mr Fayed* representatives 
to support their version of 
events “Tor the good of the Roy- 
al Fhmity”. 

Michael Cole, who was until 
recently Mr Fayed* spokesman, 
had dismissed claims that Mr 
Bui] had taunted and challenged 
waiting paparazzi as he drove off 
saying they would never be able 
to catch him. The Fayed camp 
had also claimed that Mr Paul 
was fully qualified to drive the 
Mercedes limousine which was 
owned by a hire company called 
Etiole. 

However, a driver called 
Frederick who worked at the 
Ritz until last month, said in the 
programme that he was present 
when. Mr Paul made the chal- 


lenge then drove off at speed. 
He also claimed that Dodi 
Rayed told him that his father 
bad personally instructed that 
Mr Paul did the driving that 
night Roland Biribin, of the 
French limousine drivers' as- 
sociation, said that Mr Paul was 
not a member and did not have 
the necessary qualification to 
drive the Mercedes. 

In its pursuit of a conspira- 
cy theory the Fayed camp had 
made much of a Fiat Una which 
is supposed to have clipped the 
Mercedes before the crash. Mr 
Fayed* people are said to have 
tracked down the car. But Dis- 
patches revealed French inves- 
tigators have already tracked 
down and eliminated the car 
from their inquiries. 

Mr Fayed had repeatedly 
claimed that he had been told 
about the last words spoken by 
the princess before her death. 
He had also said that be saw her 
body. But Sami Nair, an advis- 
er to the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, said that he arrived at the 
hospital before the princess 
was taken there. 

He said: “1 can confirm in def- 
inite terms that she did not ut- 
ter a angle word." He added the 
room where she was taken was 
dosely guarded and the Harrods 
owner’s claims to have seen her 
was “ almost impossible and 
extremely questionable.” 


Who conspired with whom? 


EtyWm Sengupta _j; 

DIANA, Princess of 
was murdered by M 16 at lie 
behest of the Duke of Edffl 
burgh. Who says so? 
dr«!s of people 

world who are convinced that 

At 


Egyptian lawyer is at present 
raring a case lo bring the 

head of M16 and Prince Philip 

to trial on the charges in Cam. 

Others, of course, know tins 
is nonsense. The real kfllers, 
they will say. were Israeli agents 
who were determined to pre- 
vent a member of the Reysd 
Family marrying an Arabwho 
. , ttiP- etenfather-af 


peered die crash by ferns” 
the brakes of the Mercedes. 


They were helped by the 
french secret service, who had 
driver Henri Paul on their pay- 
roll Indeed, an ITV docu- 
mentary- earlier this week 
claimed Mr Paul had links with 
French intelligence. 

If Mossad did assassinate 
the princess, the agents got 
there before the Freemasons. As 
everyone knows, they have the 
influence and the means to or- 
gamrenraderandthen cany out 

a cover up. Four of the paparazzi 


chasing the car were, according 

to this theoiy, freemasons. 

There are many more such 
conspiracy theories. Nine 

months after the crash in Para, 
fevered new explanations appear 
about what realty happened 
There is now an Internet web- 
site on the conspiracies where 
those with access can fantasise 
together. In Libya, a conspira- 
cy sofOciaL Jana, the state news 
agency, stated: “Only children 
believe it was an accident.” 
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Independent education: Academic flagship launches new-style assisted-places scheme but warns of stricter means test for applicants 


Top school 
in £IOm bid 


to provide 
free access 


By Judith Judd 

Education Editor 


ONE OF Britain’s most fa- 
mous independent schools is to 
offer free or subsidised places 
to ail poor pupils who qualify for 
entry but only after it has 
checked the size of their par- 
ents' houses and incomes. 

Dr Martin Stephen, head of 
Manchester Grammar School, 
said that a £10m appeal 
launched today would create a 
new type of “free access" inde- 
pendent school and enable it to 
offer the same number of as- 
sisted places as the government 
scheme abolished last year. 

But he promised that the 
means test for his school's 
scheme would be strict to avoid 
the “misuse” of funds which had 
occurred under the govern- 
ment scheme which paid out a 
total of£140m to around 10,000 
pupils each year. 

He said: “The means lest for 
the old scheme had two weak- 
nesses. ft didn't measure the 
capital value of claimants' hous- 
es so that technically you could 
be living in a £lm house on a 
very low income. And in Lhe 
case of single or divorced peo- 
ple it didn't allow for the exis- 
tence of a partner. We are 


going to check people's coun- 
cil tax band and the income of 
the household. We don't think 
old Mancunians are going to 
give money if they think it wfli 
be misused.” 

He believed only a small 
number of people had misused 
assisted places, mainly in Lon- 
don and the South-easL Rules 
for the old scheme were laid 
down by the Government but 
policed by schools. 

The Prince of Whies has 
agreed to act as patron for the 
appeal for the school (fees, 
£4.500 a year) whose old boys 
include cricketer Mike Ather- 
ton, writer Alan Gamer, actor 
Robert POweli and financier 
Howard Davies. A total of £3m 
has already been raised to en- 
sure that the 40 free or sub- 
sidised places will be available 
for the 210 boys who enter the 
school this September. At pre- 
sent. 400 boys throughout the 
school receive full or near full- 
fees support. 

Dr Stephen said: “This is an 
unashamed attempt to re found 
one of our oldest schools which 
was founded in 1515 to provide 
free education for local people.” 

His school which eaters for 
1,400 boys who must pass an en- 
trance test was top in last year's 



OLD BOYS 
MADE GOOD 


Choirboys at Manchester Grammar School where tracfitional values are held dear and levels of academic achievement are toisurpassed Photograph: Brian Duff 


GCSE league tables and 58 of 
its sixth-formers have been of- 
fered places at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge this year. 

Almost all independent 
schools with assisted places are 
fund-raising to replace them, 
but most are expected to do so 


on a more modest scale. The 
Girls’ Public Day School Trust 
is trying to raise £70m for its 25 
schools. Each school wQI decide 
how to administer funds and 
how checks should be made on 
applicants. 

A spokesman for the Inde- 


pendent Schools Information 
Service said that it had been very 
difficult to abuse the assisted 
places scheme because schools 
became very skilled at policing 
it Bursars, forinstance, de- 
scribe how they turned down 
assisted-places applicants who 


drove up to the school in new 
Range Rovers. 

Under another scheme, 
funded by businessman Peter 
LampL Manchester Grammar 
will help sixth-formers from 
poor backgrounds to prepare for 
Oxbridge entrance. Extra class- 


es will be offered for them dur- 
ing the school day, at weekends 
and during the holidays. 

Dr Stephen said they would 
want to be certain that any pupil 
who benefited from the initia- 
tive was unable to afford the 
school’s fees. 



Mike Atherton 
Former En^and cricket 
captain. Appointed England 
under- 19 captain, at age -16, 
while still at school. 



Ben Kingsley 
Oscar-winning actor 
whose stage career began 
as member of school 
dramatic sodety 



Martin Slxsmith 
Former BBC Moscow 
correspondent - cook 
Russian O and A-level 
at school. 



Howard Davies 
Former Bank of England 
deputy governor and CBI 
director-general. Head of 
Financial Services Authority. 


r the weather, here 


Mother fights axing of 
assisted school place 


• something to smile about. 
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THE HOPES of an 1 1-year-old 
boy being allowed to continue 
his education at a private board- 
ing school under the assisted 
-places scheme hung in the bal- 
ance yesterday. 

A High Court judge heard 
that the Department for Edu- 
cation and Employment is now 
considering “fresh material" 
supporting the case of Alastair 
Sanderson, who is in danger of 
losing his place at the King's 
School in Ely, Cambridgeshire, 
following the rundown of the 
scheme. The parents of many 
pupils in a similar dilemma are 
closely watching the case. 

Alastair’s mother, Yvonne 
Sanderson, 39, of Kidiington, 
Oxfordshire, yesterday came to 
court to launch a test-case chal- 
lenge against the decision last 
Februaiy of David Blunkett, 


the Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation. not to exercise his dis- 


cretion to permit her sot to keep 
his assisted place at the 800-pupD 
school throughout his secondary 
education until the age of 18. 

But her application for leave 
to apply for judicial review was 
adjourned after Philip Engel- 
man, appearing for the family, 
announced that Mr Blunkett 
was “redetermining” the case. 

Pushpinder Saini, far the 
Secretary of State, said it was 
not accepted that the minis ter 
“has done anything wrong”, 
but a rede termination was nec- 
essary because the family so- 
licitors had submitted further 
material and a decision would 
be made by 26 June. 

Mr Justice Hidden said he 
would adjourn the case and or- 
der that it should come for an 


expedited hearing in Jufy if Mrs 
Sanderson wished to challenge 
Mr Blunkett's final decision. 

Mrs Sanderson said outside 
“court that Alastair, - who had 
learning difficulties, started at 
Kingfs School last September af- 
ter being offered his place in 
February 1997. The 1997 Edu- 
cation (Schools) Act, which 
came into force on 1 September, 
abolished the scheme for sec- ' 
ondaiy education. But the Sec- 
retary of State had discretion to 
continue to fund existing pupils. 

Mrs Sanderson said: “The 
main issue is that a promise giv- 
en by the Government, that chil- 
dren offered assisted places 
will continue their education, 
should not be broken. 

“We have had a letter from 
Mr Blunkett saying that he will 
honour this promise.” 
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IN BRIEF 


BBC calls for release of staff 


The BBC yesterday urged the Yemeni Government to allow 
the three journalists still held in the Yemen to return to the 
UK immediately. The three men face Lheir twelfth day of de- 
tention today after allegedly filming without permission in a 
restricted area of the Yemen for a BJ3C2 Correspondent doc- 
umentary about kidnappings. They were arrested on 26 May 
and held without charge until Thursday. 


EU to discuss ban on driftnets 


ANIMAL welfare campaigners today urged the EU to back 
a UK call for a ban on “walls of death” driftnets. EU fish- 
eries ministers meet on Monday to discuss the proposal to 
outlaw the nets, which catch dolphins, whales, sharks, turtles 
and diving birds as they float from weights for miles across 
the seas. The UK is calling for a ban as part of its presidency 
in a bid to hall lhe slaughter of marine life. 


Firefighters’ strike feared 


FRKH strikes were called yesterday in a row over firefighters’ 
joo&^anud signs that the dispute could escalate across the coun- 
ty' The Fire Brigades Union announced that its members in 
Essex will walk out on June 12 and 15. 

., o The worsened when Lhe authority warned firefighters 
they could be dismissed for joining the strike. 


Thieves ‘preyed’ on mourners 


Z h ° *P=M days -preying- on the crowds 
at gathered outside Kensington Palace after the death of 

Werujailed for three 3 ^ today at 
SaSJSF 6 Cro T o™- Anthony POweli. 32, and Marva 
Wimams. 42. were branded “totally unscrupulous parasites" 


Pilot killed in plane crash 


When *“ Hawker Hunter 
im, irJw! at Dunsfold Aerodrome, near Godaim- 

in fc in Surrey while reLuming from a practice flight . 


Boy, 17 
stabbed 
at school 


A 17- YEAR-OLD boy was be- 
ing treated in hospital last night 
after being stabbed at school, 
police said. 

The boy was said to be in a 
comfortable condition at the 
Royal Halifax Infirmary after 
Lbe incident at Holy Trinity Se- 
nior School in the Holmfield 
area of the town. 

A West Yorkshire police 
spokesman said another 17 - 
year -old had been arrested and 
was being questioned in con- 
nection with the incident. 

Terry Cobb, a senior teacher 
at Holy Trinity, said: “The head 
and the chair of governors are 
investigating the incident and at 
this point there is no further 
comment" 

Head teacher Philip 
Willia ms on confirmed that the 
incident was being investigated 
and said the injured boy's par- 
ents had been informed. 

He said the wound was su- ‘ 
perficial and the boy was in no 
danger. - 
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‘Khashoggi will 
be ruined by 
gambling habit’ 

Rh «... . 


^ NAN Khashoggi is addict- 
ed to gambling and it will ruin 
h^andaUy, his to wife 
oor^a sajd yesterday 
. ^Peaking after the former 
internaaonaj arms dealer set- 
tled his case against the Rite 
Casino, which sued him for 

O-jn- worth of cheques which 

* jounced. Mm Khashoggi said 
her ex-husband was still a 
gambler. 

“He is addicted to gam- 
bling and he can’t stop going to 
casinos. He is in denial but he 
needs help. I don’t thinir h e 
realises he is an addict," she 
said. 

AK, as he likes to be known, 
was once reputed to be the 
richest man in the world with 
a fortune worth £2.4bn. An in- 
ternational Mr Fixit with lu- 
crative connections, most of his 
.money was made from cora- 
j missions paid on sales of aircraft 
and arms to the Middle East, 
especially Saudi Arabia, by 
Western companies. 

With wealth came all the 
trapping of success - homes in 
Europe, the Middle East, the 
United States and East Africa; 
a private DC9 jet and a yacht 


named after his daughter 
IJahflfl 

In 1961 he married Soraya, 
who said yesterday that he 
loved to gamble even then. 

“He called me his lucky 
rabbit and liked me to go with 
him,” she said. 

“If we were getting ready to 
go out for the evening and he 
said ‘bring a big handbag*, as 
opposed to a small evening one. 
I knew we were going 
gambling." 

Mrs Khashoggi said she nev- 
er gambled but she made a deal 
with her husband, the uncle of 
the late Dodi Fayed, that he 
would always give part of his 
winnings to charity. 

“If be won he would push 
those chips over to me to go to 
a Lebanese orphanage and I 
would cash them so he couldn’t 
have them back. 

“We made that deal to keep 
me quiet because I hate gam- 
bling." 

Mrs Khashoggi, who di- 
vorced in 1974 and sued her 
husband for half his fortune, 
said: “He gambles wherever he 
is and even if I buy a lottery tick- 
et and ring him up he will tell 
me his numbers. 

“I am really glad that some- 


one has brought him to court 
and that he cannot blame it on 
a business deal," she said. 

Mr Khashoggi was being 
sued for tbe money - plus in- 
terest thought to be around 
£5m - but on the fourth day of 
the hearing, Mr Justice Rougj- 
er heard that the parties had 
agreed a settlement The details 
were not disclosed but costs of 
the case are thought to be up 
to £lm. Neither side would 
make any comment. 

The court heard that Mr 
Khashoggi visited the Ritz Casi- 
no on 13 occasions between the 
end of the January and the be- 
ginning of April 1986. But 16 
of his cheques were refused on- 
presentation because of “in- 
sufficient funds". 

His favoured game was 
roulette and he would cash 
cheques for £200,000 a time, al- 
though Mrs Khashoggi said 
she bad seen him cash far larg- 
er cheques. 

But, Mr Khashoggi claimed 
the debt was legally unen- 
forceable because he had an 
arrangement with the casino's 
management which allowed 
him to continue gambling on 
credit, contrary to a section of 
the 1968 Gaming Act. 
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Soraya Khashoggi: 'He called me his lucky rabbit and liked me to go out gambling with him* 


Roberi Englehart, QC, 
for Mr Khashoggi, stated 
yesterday: “Mr Khashoggi 
is happy to make it clear 
that he withdraws aay 
suggestion that the Ritz 
acted improperly or in contra- 


vention of the Gaming AcL" 
Mr Khashoggi. the son of a 
personal physician to the 
Saudi king Abdul -Aziz, has 
always attracted controversy. 
But Mrs Khashoggi. who 
is still vciy close to her ex- 


husband, said he would 
probably laugh off this latest 
scandal. “He would give away 
the last penny in his pocket, he 
is so generous and humble. 
Even if he is in the middle 
of a big business meeting 


and a maid comes into 
the room with a tray he will 
stand up and open the door for 
her. 

“But he has got to put his re- 
sponsibilities to his family, his 
children and grandchildren 


Photograph: Alpha 


first. We want him to live a long 
time and not drop dead with a 
heart attack over some lawyer's 
case. He will probably never 
speak to me again after this but 
somebody has got to say iL He 
needs a wake up call." 


’ed the 
heir 



Teenager’s skull was badly smashed, court told 


B9&-jo jenkms Part of a bin 
Brier, was pushed, up tier ’nose 


By Louse jury 

THE SKULL of the teenager 
BQlie-Jo Jenkins was so badly 
smashed that it was clear she 
could no longer be alive, a 
court heard yesterday. 

Dense Franklin, a neighbour 
called to the scene by the girl’s 
. foster father Sion, broke down 
in tears yesterday as she stud- 
ied photographs of the scene she 
found in the family’s garden. 

Mrs Franklin told the jury at 
Lewes Crown Cbuit In East Sus- 
sex that her instinct was not to 


look at the dead girl because she 
was aware of huge amounts of 
blood around her bead. 

It was when she went to put 
the 13-year-old into the recov- 
ery position for injured people 
that she realised there was no 
point because her head was so 
badly damaged. “It was obvious 
that she couldn't be alive,” Mrs 
Franklin said. 

She told how when she ar- 
rived at the Jenkins' family 
home in Hastings. East Sussex, 
Billie-Jo was lying "remark- 
ably flat, in the sense that she 


wasn't at all dishevelled", on the 
garden patio where she had 
been painting the doors. 

The girl had been fostered 
by Sion Jenkins and his wife, 
Lois, for five years alongside 
their four natural daughters. 
She was lying in a pool of blood 
and part of a black plastic bin 
liner was pushed up her nose 
when she was found fatally in- 
jured in February last year. 

Mrs Franklin said that as she 
attempted to tend to Billie-Jo. 
Mr Jenkins was comforting two 
of bis children, Annie, then 12, 


and Lottie. 10. Although she 
feared Billie-Jo was dead Mrs 
Franklin still insisted that the 
ambulance should come in case 
she was wrong. 

Mr Jenkins, 40, a deputy 
headmaster, denies murdering 
Billie-Jo. But the prosecution 
claims that nearly 150 micro- 
scopic specks of blood on his 
blue sleeve jacket and trousers 
prove he was the murderer. 

Mis Franklin told yesier- 
day how later in the evening of 
Billie-Jo’s death, the Jenkins 
famflv were at her home. Mr 


Jenkins refused to put on his 
jacket when his wife handed it 
to him as they left, even though 
tbe temperature had dropped to 
nearly freezing. 

Tbe court heard th3t Mr 
Jenkins bad not checked to see 
whether Billie-Jo was breathing 
before be dialled for an ambu- 
lance. In a transcript of two tele- 
phone calls to the emergency 
services read to the jury yes- 
terday, Mr Jenkins was heard to 
say “Ambulance please ... it's an 
emergency ... my daughter's 
fallen, or she's got head injuries. 


There’s blood everywhere." 

The operator asked if she 
was breathing all right. “I don’t 
know, 1 haven’t looked,” he said. 

Mr Jenkins was given in- 
structions on putting Billie-Jo 
in the recovery position and 
checked for a pulse and was told 
to call again if she was not 
breathing. Hie court heard that 
after Mrs Franklin arrived Mr 
Jenkins dialled 999 again, eight 
minutes after his first call. 

The court also heard from 
Robert Megit, an administration 
officer at William Parker School 


in Hastings where Mr Jenkins 
was deputy head teacher. He 
delivered some papers to the 
Jenkins' home shortly after the 
discovery of Billie-Jo’s body, but 
has told nothing of the drama 
inside. 

Dr Megit said: “He wasn't 
the Sion 1 know. There was no 
greeting I would normally ex- 
pect." He handed over the en- 
velope of papers and Mr 
Jenkins closed the door without 
saying anything. 

The case continues on Mon- 
day. 


Accounting Software 


Full integration 
with Microsoft Office 






How often have yon wanted to use Microsoft Word to enhance or 
design your quotations, invoices, credit notes, statements, remittances 
and overdue account letters? Use your favourite fonts, colour and 
graphics to boost your company’s image? 

Have you ever wanted to export your accounts data and instantly 
fire up Excel? Or graph rhose vital trends in customers, suppliers, 
products, income accounts and cut and paste them into 

Microsoft Word? . i r «r j 

Weil, your answer is just a phone call away. TAS Books for Windows 

95 /NT... Simply said, you have never seen anything like it. It turns 
accounts data into accessible management information with functions 
and features that are simply unheard of -all at a small business pnee! 

TAS Books leaves all other accounnng software standing. 
The formal accreditation by the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales and an unconditional money back guarantee 

“ means that there is absolutely no nsk and 

pjjEjfr" ~ fJIA O* ■ makes TAS Books tbe easiest and obvious 
bSp i choice for your (or your clients’) business. 





it This is nothing short of an 
amazing bargain - get it while 
you can! ?? 

Tim Woodward, PC Plus, April 1998 



Special Offer - 
Reduced from £399 
to just £149! 

TAS Books for Windows 95/NT is 
currently available on Special Offer 
for just £149 inclusive of UK shipping 
and VAT. 

Don’t be mistaken by the low price. 
That is our marketing strategy. 
You benefit from the low price, we 
benefit from the increased marker 
share. Think wbat it will save you, the 
efficiency of your business, the 
drudgery and repetition ir will avoid... 
and for no more than the cost of a 
meal for 4! 

60-Day Money Back Guarantee 

Since you don’t know for sure if TAS 
Books is good for you, we give you a 
choice. You can try it for 60 days. 
If you like it, you keep it. Otherwise 
send it back and your money will be 
refunded in full. No questions asked. 

This is a limited offer and I ask you to 
order roday. Phone us or fas the 
coupon below. There is no risk - do it 
now and use it tomorrow. 

Visit our website at 

www.megatech.co.uk 





Join BT Internet now and get alt the benefits of a 
reliable, fast and flexible market leader plus ail the 
content of LineOne - the premier UK infwrnatfon and 
entertainment onJine service -free for up to 3 montos. 

LineOne offers you a huge range of exclusive 
UK content with fast and easy links to the best 
of the Web including: 


Tel: 01372 -72 72 74 Fax: 01372-72 14 14 
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News - 
Sport 
Education 
Shopping 


• Fun 

• What’s on. 

• TVavel 

• Business 


and much, much more. 


BT Internet 


What’s more, you get all the benefits of subscribing 

to BT Intranet Including: 

• Fast and reliable connection, supporting the latest 
modem technology; K56flex™ and X2 n< 

Two pricing plans to suit your needs: 

• Plan 180 - Just £4.70 per month (inc. VAT) for up 
to 3 hours access and a free e-mail address 

• Plan Unlimited - Just £11.75 per month (Inc. VAT) 
for unlimited access with 5 free e-mail addresses 
and 5Mb of web space 

• 24 hour customer service helpdesk, open seven 
days a week 

• Easy to install software including )E4 0' 

• A FREE CD ROM tutorial to heip you get on-line 

With all this, is it am wonder that BT Internet 

was voted No.1 ISP by “What PC? 1 magazine? 
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Parents 


“THERE CAN be few cases, if 
any, when: parents come before 

a court because they love their 
children too rauchTsaid defence 
counsel for Sc kina Khan and 
Mohammed Bashir yesterday. 

Few would be likely to agree 
that dragging one’s daughter 
and smuggling her out of the 
country was a sign of love, but 
for the couple who dung to tra- 
ditional ways and watched with 
horror as their daughter in- 
creasingly embraced a Western 
lifestyle, love meant that they felt 
they had to “protect” Re h an a. 

Her determination to live 
her life independently led to 
events last December when the 
couple drugged their daughter 
anH took her to Manchester Air- 
port, hoping to get her to Pak- 
istan where they felt she would 
“settle down”. 

Mohammed Rnshir and Sefc- 
ina Khan worked long hours in 
the corner shop they owned in 
Bradford to raise and educate 
Rehana and her two younger 
brothers. But Rehana had felt 
underpressure at home to agree 
to an arranged marriage and, 
when she turned 20, she left 
home to study at Luton Uni- 
versity. “From the beginning, 
there were the seeds of deteri- 
oration between the daughter 
and her parents, 7 ' said Leslie 
Hull, prosecuting counsel. 

For while Rehana was at 
universiiy, it seemed her parents' 
worst fears were being con- 
firmed. She started living with a 
young Aaan man who was even- 
tually jailed for drug dealing. 


A couple’s attempt 
to smuggle their 
rebellious child to 
Pakistan ends in jail. 

By Glenda Cooper 

“Word got back to the par- 
ents and this increased the ten- 
sion and distance between them' 
and their daughter,” said Mr 
HulL “They disapproved and 
made that known to her. She re- 
sponded by not visiting home or 
telephoning them. The parents 
made several visits to Luton to 
persuade her to come home to 
speak to them in January 1997. 
But there were arguments and 
it fulmin ated in Rehana storm- 
ing away in the family car.” 

There was talk within the 
family that if she could be 
persuaded to go to Pakistan she 
would be in a more stable en- 
vironment and “hopefully see 
what was regarded as the error 
of her ways”. Defence counsel 
Stuart Neal told the court that 
the couple's concern was for 
their daughter's safety and her 
education. “These parents 
have adopted the E ng lish tra- 
dition much more than many 
immigrant families do,” said 
Mr Neal. 

But Rehana flatly refused to 
go to Pakistan and the couple 
decided where persuasion had 
failed “more extreme mea- 
sures” would succeed. In De- 


cember 1997, they bought a tick- 
et to Pakistan in Re hair’s name 
and told their 17-year-old son 
they would be going away and 
be was to look after the shop. 

Their opportunity came at 
Rehana’s grandfather's funeraL 

During the funeral, Rehana 
was handed a soft drink. Un- 
beknown to her, it. had been 
spiked. The prosecution told the 
court: “She drank the drink, she 
began to feel disy then went to 
sleep. She was put in the fam- 
ily car and the parents, along 
with their 14-year-old son, 
drove to the airport" 

At the airport Rehana re- 
gained some of her senses and 
was told she was at the hospi- 
tal. But she noticed an airline 
sign and realised she was not. 
u Once she realised she became 
distressed and angry and com- 
plained to airport staff She col- 
lapsed and was taken to 
Vfythenshawe Hospital,” said 
Mr HulL “In a police interview, 
both parents were adamant 
their actions were in their 
daughter's best interests.” 

The judge disagreed. J ailing 
both Bashir and Khan yesterday 
for two years and six months re- 
spectively, he said: “I am aware 
of your cultural and religious 
traditions, particularly with re- 
gard to arranged marriages. 
But clearly your daughter is a 
British citizen and is entitled to 
the protection of the law in this 
country. 

The couple’s actions have led 
to complete estrangement of 
daughter and parents. 
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Sekina Khan and Mohammed Bashir, found guilty yesterday of kidnapping their daughter, outside Manchester Crown Court Photograph: Newsteam 




ANNOUNCING A NEW ERA 
IN HOME ENTERTAINMENT 


VIDEO 


DIGITAL VERSATILE DISCS - DVDs - WILL 
REVOLUTIONISE YOUR HOME MOVIE VIEWING 

The digital picture and stereo sound quality is breathtaking. And each disc. 
CD sized but with 7 times the capacity, can take a full feature-length movie. 
The DVD player also gives sparkling sound quality from audio CDs. 

Call in at Dixons for a demo today - we guarantee you'll be amazed at the 
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MOTTO. VBtSJOUE DISC PLASTER 

• Hays CWD video cfecs, CDs and video COa 

• Recreates Dctoy Ootal and M¥G2 sound trades. 

9 MONTHS HTTBtEST _ „ 


DVD 730 DIGITAL VBRSAT1LE DISC PLAYER 

• Plays DVD video discs, CDs and video CDs. 

• Dofcy digital and MPEG2 sound capability . 

• Simple on-screen menu display. 

• Fufl remote control m 

CHOOSE A FREE SOFTWARE TITLE M 

Ask for details — . Mm 

9 RffOWTHS BITTEREST FREE OPTIOH* X"fe I 
LARGER STORES OflOy L I 


£ 479& 


£ 449 


Dixons 

Deal 
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rCNkldUIRU DVDA3S0 

MGffML VERSATILE DISC PLATER WITH DECODER 

• Button Suntxmd Sound 
decoder. 

• Dafcy Dtfaf and 
MPEG2 !U oompetifate 

£09999 
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FIRST FOR NEW TECHNOLOGY 



Cervical screening scandal 
women launch group actibn 


By Jeremy Laurence 

Health Editor 

A DOZEN women yesterday 
launched a group action for 
compensation from the hospi- 
tal involved in Britain’s biggest 
cervical screening scandaL 

The women say that Kent 
and Canterbury Hospitals NHS 
Trust has been obstructive and 
defensive in dealing with cl aims 
over the screening disaster 
which claimed the lives of eight 
women in whom early signs of 
cervical cancer were missed. 

After exhausting attempts at 
out-of-court negotiations, the 
women launched the group ac- 
tion aimed at forcing the Trust 
to accept its "moral and legal 


obligations”. Appearing before 
Canterbury County Court yes- 
terday, they argued for interim 
payments and higher awards 
than have already been offered. 

Solicitor Sarah Hannan, 
who is co-ordinating the 
women's bid, said: “We had 
hoped that the claims for com- 
pensation would be made out- 
side the courts. Bu t the hospital 
is being difficult, particularly 
over interim payments.” 

Of 75 cases that Ms Hannan 
is dealing with, 15 have so far 
been settled. T\vo women have 
issued proceedings against the 
Trust but yesterday saw the 
launch of the first group case. 

Ms Hannan cited the ex- 
ample of Pat Dunster, 56, who 


had pre-cancerous cells over- 
looked in 1990 and-1995. When 
abnormalities were finally spot- 
ted in 1996, investigation was 
delayed for four months. Can- 
cer was finally diagnosed in 1997 
but by then her cancer was ad- 
vanced and required radio- 
therapy and a hysterectomy. 

The Trust denied responsi- 
bility, saying that the changes 
were so mild that the average 
cyto-screener could not have 

Thist 

denied there had been delays. 
He said: “The average settle- 
ment period is just 10 months. 
There are some cases of genuine 
dispute and the courts may be 
needed to resolve these.” 


Barclays Bank PLC. 


We’ve increased our business deposit rates 
with effect from 5th June 1998. 
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£100,000 - £249,999 
£25,000 - £99,999 
£10,000 -£24,999 
£2,000 - £9,999 


CLIENTS’ PREMIUM ACCOUNT 


£1 mini on + 
£250,000 - £999,999 
£100,000 - £249,999 
£25,000 -£99,999 
£10,000 - £24,999 


BARCLAYS COMMUNITY ACCOUNT. U\n interest bearing 
osii-rep.t .-iceount fnr club-., charuie-;. churches and societic-b.j 
minimum balance. 


£25,000+ 

£10,000 - £24,999 
£5,000 -£9,999 
£0- £4,999 


STM-HNOXV OUI’OSIT ACCOUNT. (A .even elms' notice account.) 


No mi ■ ilmii m h fllanrf 

0--500 0.400 

“ ** emmeWal ofl W** «* *** MWim of deduction tf income a* at fe Wrrm* 

at die lower rate. The Ttx 

***** ta .hut -hc« w * an UtaMbM,. on*. T„ win on* bo 
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Biometrics Architect ##K § 

Name. Richard Hopkins 

Job Description: 

Design applications to recognize 

humans via hand geometry. | 

voice and facial patterns. j 

1 

. Latest Achievement: ! 

| 

Helped the government of Peru 

develop a system to verify voter 

identity and protect against fraud. j 

Quote: 

l Phone: i 

Web: 

■You're one in a million!' 

Monica Hayiey on 0990 454 454 

www.uk.ibm.com services j 


IBM Global Services 

People who think. People who do. 
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Treasury 

plans for new t 

aircraft carriers 


The Italian Prime Minister, Romano Prodi (left), and Tony Blair embracing in Piazza Colorma, Rome, yesterday as they met on Mr BlairV brief 
visit to the dty to discuss the European Union’s next summit, which starts on 15 June in Cardiff Photograph: Filippo Montefort e /EPA 


By Colin Brown 

Chief Fblrtkal Q yrespondent 

TREASURY minis ters have 
soak George Robertson's plans 
to make two new aircraft car- 
riers costing £8bn, a key part of 
his strategic defence review. 

The Defence Secretary is be- 
ing forced by the Treasury to 
concede that no date should be 
set for ordering the new war- 
ships and no budget allocation 
will be made for them. 

“We didn't have aircraft car- 
riers on our pledge card at the 
election,'' said a Treasury 
source. The Chancellor is tar- 
geting the £22bn defence bud- 
get for cuts to pay for big 
increases in health and educa- 
tion spend to answer daims that 





Everyone promises 
to undercut BT’s basic 
international rates. 

So do we 
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Whenever you call abroad, day or night, you can save up to 43%. 
For just £1 per country per month, BT’s 
Plans give you 25% off calls to that country You can 
choose up to five countries from our list of 100. -4 

When you then add PremierLine and Friends 
& Family discounts the total saving is 43% 
on up to six nominated numbers. 
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r you can cut off your 
BT phone bill -with BT 
Freefone 0800 001 800. 


ihe Government risks failing to 
keep its election pledges. 

Mr Robertson is stfll battling 
to protect his £22bn defence 
budget from deeper Treasury 
cuts and he has Tony Blair’s 
backing for keeping all Britain’s 
mam commitments, including 
the nuclear capability with the 
Trident submarines. 

But the Defence Secretary 
was given a bard grilling by 
Alistair Darling, the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Treasury, in a bi- 
lateral meeting this week, and 
frees a renewed onslaught from 
the Treasury team within the 
Cabinet Committee on De- 
fence and Overseas Policy, 
which is considering his strate- 
gic defence review plans. 

“We believe the carriers are 
part of a coherent plan for mak- 
ing our forces more responsive. 
But we have a battle oh our 
hands,” said a defence source. 

Mr Robertson has offered 
raits totalling £5 00m, including 
controversial savings on front-line 
units m the Territorial Army re- 
serves, but the Treasury wants 
more than a £1 bn in cuts. Jt is de- 
manding more value for money, 
with more effort to sell off valu- 
able MoD land and properly, 
such as surplus grace and favour 
houses for the “brass hats”. 

The Defence Secretary has 
included the big new generation 
of carriers in his plans to give 
Britain greater firepower in 


areas such as the GulfT They 
would be similar in size to the 
American carriers, winch can 
allow conventional jet figfrters - 
to operate from their decks. 

Britain's fleer of smaller car- 
riers are limited to using the 
Hamer jump-jets, which had 
difficulty operating in intense 
heat in the Gulf zone. 

Defence sources said all of 
the services have been forced 
to make cuts to afford the 
improvements. . 

“There’s somethingin it for 
everyone;” said a source. The . 
RAF could see its combat air- 
craft reduced, but it will have the 
bonus of securing the birder for 
the European Fighter Aircraft. 
(EFA), which the Treasury 
wanted to abandon. : . -/ 

The Army's tank force on (he 
Rhine - formerly the front line 
n g ainst the Soviet fbrp&f wQIbe 
reduced, but a presence win be 
maintained to underline Britain’s 
Nato commitment in- ^urope. 
Army recruitment is 'to be' 
stepped up with an extra 3,500 
troops, and a sixth rapid de- 
ployment brigade is to be estab- 
lished to elimin ate “overstretch” 
among troops forced to do too 
many overseas tours of duties. 

Tlie sources said the army 
would be a fifth option in New 
Labour's "new deal” for jobs, 
but service would be voluntary, 
and there would be no return 
to national service. 


Adams backs ♦ 
prisoners’ Bill 
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By Colin Brown and 
Alan Murdoch 

A BILL to speed ug the release 
[fit teiro^’^ir^^^^c^:- 
Tfclfrst jails as part of the North- 
ern’ JrtfffKi: peace process 

te"" 

'Adams, - 
and David Trimble, leader of the 
Ulster Unionists. 

A Downing Street spokesman 
insisted the Northern Ireland 
(Sentences) BiD meets the Prime 
Minister's pledges linking pris- 
oner release with decommis- 
sioning terrorist weapons. 

"The bottom line is that no 
prisoner will be released unless 
the organisation they are relat- 
ed to have given up violence for 
good,” the spokesman said. 

Although the Bill does not 
detail the terms of the surren- 
der of weapons, clause three 
gives the Secretary of State, Mo 
Mowlam, the power to bar pris- 
oners from release if she be- 
lieves their organisations have 
refused to give up violence. 

- The Northern Ireland Office 
denied that it would pave the way 
to legalise the ERA. Ending pro- 
scription of the IRA would re- 
quire the repeal of sections of the 


Northern Ireland Emergency 
Provisions Act and the Home 
Office Prevention of Terrorism 
. Act, which is not planned 
r \ Up .to 400 jailed paramilj- 
tariesr could benefit under pro- 
.posed legislation published as 
ijpait of the Good Friday agree- 
^Tn&iL Ms Mowlam said There 
wiH be no general amnesty. The 
gates of the Maze prison will not 
suddenly be thrown open.” 

An independent body is to 
be set up to review each case, 
prisoner by prisoner, but only 
those belonging to organisations 
who declared unequivocal 
ceasefires will be considered for 
release on licence. 

Sinn Fein’s Gerry Kelly said: 
"According to this legislation 
there wifl be a substantial num- 
ber of releases by the end of the 
summer and we intend to hold 
the British government to that." 

Mr Adams said: “Clearly in 
the Good Friday agreement 
the bottom line is that all of the 
prisoners need to be out with- 
in two years. I see that as the key 
part in this legislation." 

Despite welcoming the BUI, 
Mr Trimble said his party would 
be tabling amendments “to try 
to make it watertight". 



Green Flag IMf 


Motoring Assistance 
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On average, we rescue our members 
in just 35 minutesT And if we’re not 
with you in less than one hour, you 
can claim £10 back. What’s more, 
our 6000 skilled mechanics will 
repair most problems at the roadside. 

To find out more, contact us right now. 

http : //www.greenftag.co.uk 
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IBM Global Services I 

H 

Overview; i 

! 

IBM Globa! Services is people. Strategists. Problem solvers, j 
Implementors. Over 100,000 people worldwide who have ; 
worked in all kinds of industries. People who understand j 
how technology can solve real business problems, or take \ 
advantage of new opportunities. People who help you 
make sense cf technology, who work with you — making j 

I 

sure the solution you want is the solution you get. 

• ; ;• •. . .’• : ■■* ’• 

-■■■■' ' ••' ■ -A 

Phone: j 

i 

Monica Hayley on 0990 454 454 

Web: ! 

! 

www.uk.ibm.com/services 

' ! IBM Global Services 

j People who think. People who do. 
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BRITAIN'S BIGGEST ELECTRICAL STORES 
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FREE 


OPTION 


ON all p^ooocts 


SAVE <200 
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CAMCORDERS 
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SAVE <120 


SAVE <200 
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SANYO 


i k 

I \ v . S • 


25” NICAM Stereo TV 
with Fastext 

■ S9cm visible screen size. 

■ Foscext for cosy access to 
Teletext services. 

■ Auto tune for easy set-up. 
Model 25BN1. . 

Was £449.99. 

6 MONTHS 
INT ER EST 
Ft'S OPTION* 



KX CI.U S1 VH 

FREE 

SO CD STORAGE 


I A1LHIFI 

sovraras. 
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SALE PRICE 


1001 £34099 


AIWA 


CD Mini Hi-Fi System 

■ MuWpley - plays up to 3 CDs. 


SAVE 

■50 


LOWEST EVER PRICE ■ WORiDCUP SPECIAL 






■ 67 watts (RMS] per channel 

■ 3 band digital tuner. 

Model NSX-S505. Was £249.99. 


MATSU I B HBBBH Uftre-O 

CD MaoHt-H MlM Tult 

■ Programmable M 

■ 2 bond timer. Bill ttX 
Modal MCH5S0- IUSd__±3 
Was £59.99. 


Uhre-CCmpect 


SONY CD HI-FI wWi turntable 
MuMplay- plays 
up to 3 CDs. 

Modal XB6. Was 07939 


PANASONIC zr nicam stmo 

TV whh Rsstext 
5icm visible screen 
size. Model 21MD3. 

W» 029.99. 

G MONTHS INTEREST FREE 


AMSTRAD SSmHneCD 
Micro W-H 

■ Interchangeable M 

speaker grilles. Hill f |i 

■ Vertical loading CD. ,rl 
Model PM 0800. Was Cl 7939. 


WORLD CUP SPECIAL 

mm 


JVC as* Daly 
tv wWi fasten 


PANASONIC cd mm Hi-fi 


FREE RECORDABLE DISCS 




HR OP TION* HiH Adi far At* 


WORLD CUP SPECIAL 


’ANASO 




MITSUBISHI 

28” Widescreen TV with Dolby 
Pro-Logic Surround Sound 
66an visible screen size. 

ZSSSS^ VOUCHER pmcE 

In-store Price £69939. ^ 

6 MONTHS 

£007.99 


SONY g* Doiiy PiologlcSantMnil 

Sound TV vrith Fntna H ^BsALEFn 

58cm vteiWp screw ’V®t\ 

size Model KV29F3. ■9111 r/fM 
Was £799.99. WMtM g J. 
12 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 




SAVE <25 


ON PORTABLE 
h'f-R 


SONY 28* Mdocraen TV with 

Dolby Pro-Logk 
Surround Sound 
Stan visible screen 
rice. 

Model 2BWS2. 


PANASONIC 

Portable 03 System 

■ FM/AM radio. 

■ LCD track indic a tor . 

■ XBS-extra 

. basssystem. SALE PRICE 

SAVE I Model RXDS 12. 

^ A I In-store Price £99.99. 


SAVE 


UP TO A 
TOTAL OF 


VIDEOS 


SONY 

4-Head Supers 

TH Logic NICAM 

Stereo Video with VideoPlus and PDC 
Model SLVE720. Was £28939. Was £279.99. 6 MONTHS 
INTEREST FREE OPTION* HURRY 1 LIMITED STOCKS 


SAVE <50 
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MATSU I nam 

aas^-im 

£££!» M {119*1 

Model VP-940576. In-store Price C12439. 


SHARP aura 

Stereo Video with I 
VUeoPliis and PDC § 
Model VCMH675. I 
WM £27939. E 
M-store Price £209.99 


4-Heed MCAM 


GRUNDIG long Play Video writli 
WeoMinandPOC ■MMwwonHi B 
Index search system. Bum jma 
M odel GV-6001. RIllrl/HoQ 

Was £15939. IPl'itlfcifJHI 

In-store Price £139.99. 


HITACHI ra> 

Stereo Video with 
VideoCha and PDC 
Model VTF-650. 
WaiSUKtoilBSW 
G MONTHS INTEREST 


long Way Video wWi 
ViddoPtui and PDC — 1 1 ^ ^ 

■ Index seaidi system. anrt 

■ 7 year, 8 erent HJ|] ,1 iM 


Model 255. W» <19939. 


PANASONIC 4-HwdiKMi smcovum 

«utb Mdatfkn and IOC 
Index search system. 

Model NVHD620B. 
wta 04931 Was C99 99. 

6 MONIH5 Wi mtM FREE OPTION* 




IEXCI.I1S2VK 


FREE 

GRASS TRIMMER /i 


With AU.ZAHU55I 


Fridge Freezers. 
Model MM AidDl 


Model MM Audi Trim 
Ask for details 


CANDY 

9.7 cu.ft Fridge Freezer 


Windows98 


Upgrade 1 


AVAILABLE WITH 

ALL 






THESE PCS 


LOWEST 

PRICED 

PENTIUM IP266 


ACER 


I -J Sgp*tf nil— j»cg *• i 


Intel Pentium n* 
266MHz Multimedia 
Desktop PC with 
56k Modem 
N 32Mb SYNC-DRAM/ 
2.1Gb hard drive. 
n 4Mb AGP graphics card. 
n 24-speed CD-ROM drive. 
Model ACR05 PI 1266. 

9 MONTHS INTEREST 



n 6.7 cu.fL fridge. 

■ Adjustable thermostat. 

■ Full width salad crisper. 

Model CM2S/10S. 

Was £279.99. 

In-store Price VOUCHER PRICE 
£249.99. NMik 

6 MONTHS J jQ 

ESS™- £07.99 
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FR1G1DA1 RE m oul 

Lanfar Fridge fM iAii 

Automatic defrost VIM a ■ 

Model R1586H. Rill .1 4 

was £769.99. mmm * u 


W pB £ 5Q B&B 

'• ' - ?**C H1.V0 TS-liV - .1 


ELECTROLUX u cua Rusty 

Free Fridge Freezer MNnSumS 
S. 7 aj.lt fridge. BMl nia 

ER7659 Kf lie qq 

was £39939 r\Am * 

6 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OmON 4 


PACKARD BELL top 233n mix" PACKARD BELL Md* zomz mmx» 


HOTPOINT s^cu.ft 

larder Fridge M ft'M ' Sf 
Automatic defrost WVN re 
Model KL63 POLAR Rill,/ 
WHITE. Was £2599 0 iTVltZ. 
uHM4»me iw:i Ask for details 


BOSCH 93 otft Fridge 
Adjustable safety 
glass shelves. 

Model KGV2604. 

Price Ejrchidng lYadHn 
£39999 G MONTHS HTEHfiT FREE 




Ask tor dKafe. HJUS COUM MUET PRMT8I 
Model CANON BX2S0. S MONTHS OTEBE5T 
«B OPTWir ‘Model Plinrrai: OPTIC pm <83I 


SAVE <20 


CX 

VAFJD/S 


SAVE <20 


ON PHONES 


SANYO 

Upright duner 
1200 watt motor. 
Model SCAbN. 
Was £9999. 


BT Digital Confess Phone 

■ lip to 300 mare range. 

■ (Jp to 420 minute* 

Mrirrimelbo hours Rj||rl; 
standby time. UJLU 

Model DtVEHSE 2010. Was £149.99 


SAGEM Plain Paper Fax MkNm 

■ Ink film printing i e hwt 

technology. 4NA 

■ 10 one touch, Wfllmc 1 /Mu 

30 — — * -'*-** EH 1 1 M **-” 

Modal 305. Was £199.99. 


DYSON 

Qfflndar deanar 


ELECTROLUX 

■Powar System* Upright 
Oeunar with Bag 
or BagkKs Oeaidng 
Model POWER SYSTEM 1720. 
Was £189.99. 

6 MONTHS INTEREST 
FREE OPTION* 


0CD2 ABSOLUTE. 

Was £22939. 

G MONTHS MTOmT I 


I r.'ASTERCAfTC 


UXCLUS3VE 


M0DEL5* OFFERS 


m d * H | 


SALE Pa 

£169 
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I ▼ FREE OPTION ON I**f4 
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complete ne^B°- rchase and well mete. 


SAVE 
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ZANUSSI 




1000 Spin 
Washing Machine 



EB 





■ 25 programmes. 
n Half load option. 

■ Rinse hold. 

■ Economy opt io n. 
Model FL1QB2. 

Was £35939. 


HBOPTKM* 


SALE PRICE 


{29999 




IN DESIT 11W Spin IteNng Machine 

■ 13 mpannes. ■HKnoBiH 

■ Auto water tend DLHKI 

LontmL Model WS1I30F. Pll | lr / Waa 
Vila £27939 bHttre III l'MrvTI| 
Price £24939. 6 M0NI1B NIBBT FIB OPIUM* 




Model A2136. 
Whs £39939. 


FREE OPTION* 


t rm 


LLy >V^ Z*j> r , 




A19TVT. 


MATSUI BBBOB . 

CD Radio Cassette ■■■■■mi 

JV C 10-Second And-Shodc Personal 

N AMffM stereo raeflo. 
■ Auto nop. 

Model CD67. 

Wat £4339. 

El c39* 

kkxM»i>41Wbsei9S».VRl flA ~ 

Wall] f >W 

umw icnw mm HAJ : 

Ask for details SUPERSTORES OM.Y 

GOODMANS iran 

PANASONIC 

■ Random play, skip 
and search. ■ Hi dudes 

Kfl M M ■ Digital tuner. 

{flflgg ■Remote control 

HiiJZ™ Model RXD528. 


Model GCD27. Was £6939. 

Was £139.99. 



CREDA flNtaa moo spin 

Washing Machine '.ni l I'lili r 

27 programme Vn ^£|A 

combinanons. I!S» 1 Ilf 1 Vf m 

Model 17086. KLitafiaB 

MCB £393). G MONTHS MTBCST m OPnoaT 


BOSCH 1200 Spin Washing Machine 
Grade ‘A' for top 


wash performance. 
Model WFF1 401. 
Price Exdudmg 
Trade-In £46999. M 


I It 


HOOVER 1100 Spin ■performa- 

washing Maddne ■FHM vale rwc 
Model AC110. BNJV AM 

wtassswer EIlllf /jHw 

Was £329391 fcnW 

6 MONTHS INTEREST FW?E OPTION* 


HOOVER iioo spin -soft i 

washer Dryer ■HnMvan 
Model A87541WS115L BjWH am 
Was £43939 Was 


£37939. M-mra Mae 
£34939. 12 MONTHS 


SAVE <60 


CANDY fUl Sba Dishwasher 

■ 12 place setting. 

■ 4 wash 
programmes. 

Model C4100. 

Wm QB335 6 MONTHS HIBIEST FBEB OPTTOft* 


BOSCH FUI Soe Dishwasher 
4 wash programmes. ^WWfTttibMi wag 
Model SG54012. Ri|l AAA 

Pnca Excluding B£AJ| r %/M<m 

Trade-in £359.99. UHlSSSSl 
G MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 






H.v.li i Tl~u=L - i<., = J T 7TTT' 


| A TOTAL OF! 

60 


HOTPOINT Fnl Size -Aguariw Dfctnmtw 

■ 12 place settings. ■ffiRUuma 

■ Quick wash BTl AM 
programme. Model Rillr'UlMaa 
DFG1. Was £379.99 IttcdTM 
IP MONTHS INTEREST PWM OPTION* 

BOSCH RiW Size Dishwasher 
5 wash programmes. ■fVliDHnxE 
Model SGS5D02. I7i1|l AM 

Price Excluding MR BmI r KflM QQ 

Trade-In £409.99. ■BHUMBI 
G MONTHS MTEREST FREE OPTION* 


ZANUSSI 


Full size Dishwasher 

n 12 place settings. 
n 4 wash programmes. 

Model DW507. 

Was £30939. VOUCHER PRICE 
In-store Price vre _ 

Sr j249n 

FREE OPTION* 


SAVE <150 


ON 

COOKERS 






BEKOsOcmStotdnBectrk Cooker 

"S 0 *" WMiffitore 
ana grill. umuw jjyh 

■ 2 fast red spots. Bl (|| r Tl|U n 
Model 1X2 10. fpl'lflJJ.9 

Was £24939. Iiwrere Price £219.99. 


Model Rio. 

Was £23939. 


SAVE 

£90 


JWCrTYBENDIXstaa 

Sectnc Cooker 
Model Si 302. 
was 0593*. 

Was £323.9 9. 

® B80N1HS nnaesTfraopriofi* 
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Currys 


BRITAIN’S BIGGEST 
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HP27TG. 
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A game of two halves - and quite a few pints 


When it comes to 
boozy nights out, 
today’s footballers are 
novices, says Phil Shaw 




IMACjINE the scene. George Best 
sprawls naked on his hotel bed. A 
small fortune in casino winnings is 
sttwn on the bedside table. As Miss 

Worid emerges fom the bathroom to 

jom him, there is a knock on the door 
reran service with the champagne. Sur- 
veymg the soene, the porter shakes his 
head “George,” he says plaintively. 
“Where did it all go wrong?" 

The moral panic which greeted 
the revelations about Paul Gas- 
coigne’s latest drinking spree and 
Tfcddy Sheringham’s presence in a 
Portuguese night-cfub until dawn 
must have brought knowing smiles 
from Best and other survivors from 
the Bingeing Sixties. By their slan- 
darrfe, or lack of them, Gazza and his 
fellow guzzlers are mere novices. 

■Jimmy Greaves, a contemporary of 
Best’s and arguably the English game's 
finest post-war striker, was the first 
high-profile player to admit to being 
an alcoholic. In 1979, he published a 
book. This One's On Me, in which he 
Mamed the win-at-all-costs mentality. 

According to Greaves, players 
were so stoked up for games that they 
needed a heavy after-match session 
to bring them “down to earth". His 
addiction started with pints. But even 
then, 20 years ago, he had noticed 
a set hooked on spirits springing up. 

Yet with one conspicuous excep- 
tion. when he and Bobby Moore were 
caught out on the town before a West 
Ham match at Blackpool, Greaves' 
habit was not a public issue until be 
made it one. Best had more trouble 
keeping his problems private, though 
he performed for a decade at the top 
level before his form suffered. 

In time, he would turn his lifestyle 
to financial advantage: on the after- 
dinner circuit “I spent a lot of my 
money an booze, birds and last cars," 
he sighed. "The rest I just squan- 
dered." Joking aside, the drinking led 
to a world-class talent being dumped 
by Bournemouth and Hibernian. 

Among Best's contemporaries, the 
gifted Alan Hudson made no secret 
of his liking for liquid refreshment. 
When the current England player, 
Ibny-Adams, confessed, his alco- 
holism-soon tobe followed by Paul 
Meison - Hudson suggested in a 
newspaper column that the Arsenal 
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OPR md Wales 
GafoetT nafiorral aEtbaoUan when 
tern photographed^ . 
Pad OascQfgne some grofti 
strahLSoB-puMcfetwtohas 
Ind up to hb hard-man image . 
to such a degree that he has 
beentound gufty of assault 
charges this week and boss a 
possftjle Jafl term. 





When they the double 

at Am T ony used to rod aid 
say 'yes, please, ad a tager 
chass'.lha archetypal hard 
(Writer w ho was jated alter 
crashing his car wtiflednidt before 
seeing tte figtt and AtcohaScs 
Anonymous wbsi hfe Mrrtspe 
suffered. Mow a new man. but GtiU . 
needs his shnak with him tor dub 
and canny. 





Newcastle and 
Nertoern Ireland 

Gambteg problems led 
Wm to run op debts 
dose to £100,000. The 
bfl was Bvartuafly 
sauted, but in has since 
moved on to scraps In 
pubs, one invDMng 
Engtod captain Alan 
Shearer, and leaving golf 
carts fai bunkers ' 




Mddtabnwgh and 
Engfand 

A creaflvs midffeider 
whose career w»hft by 
bad Indies aid even 
worse behaviour. . 
Drinking contests before 
England games, wffe 
beating. and tete-rtgtit 
kebabs provide the 
lovdights of tBS time at 
toe top. 





Game out and admitted 
Ms addcfion to drink. 
gambEng and drugs 
whfle part of fite macho 
Arsenal social seem. 
CouoseBing saved Ids 
career and rescued Ms 
marriaga. 



BJrmWjibamCay' 

The wfttest tfal 
Bnwngftaniptapishj 
70s who made 
Wimbledon's Crazy l 
look Hi choirboys. 1 

cards. otMhe-’Ml i 


and marital problems 

fteoriotoa 


timonBoltheofiijtoai- 
dnnras.tnjmias include 
being stabbed W a pub. 



were ids tmmmm**, v> 
Mttnw«jiQS^S% 
showfortf^aw^j^ 
not even nwfe^t-: 


peated ufKlefhwC^^-: 
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Dottle and Scotland 
Everyone's visioh iff a Scottish 
fatfaftecsmaAskSBuiaid ‘ 

short of txalns. His off toe field 
^upkfity was as spectaadar as 
httbfin^*tobnngd(flts.One 
Bxample: taking an early 
morning boat trip before a 
Scbtfand-Engfend game to life 
lindapanis and much the 
worse tor wear. 



EvetUn and Scottand 
Just when you thought Scots were 
becoming sens&ie, along comas 
Duncan Djsardeily. Several brashes 
with toe law in his native tend and a 
head-butt duriig a game led to a Jail 
sentence In Barfinnle. Lett Scotland 
lor a quieter fife and now snubs toe 


tawtadin trashing a Uvsrpabi hotel 
room. 



George Best 


Manchester United and 
lldrttara Ireland 
The BeBast boy who created toe 
image of footoaSaras Aten About 
Town. Drink and woman wetB les 
downlaB. wift a sbtog of boozy 
nights and affairs. He had an 

Instant swrtBd to stop Mm 
drWdpg, tech was his mortar • 
baity. Recently evicted from Ms 
Londartflal, a remrndar that the 
flood times inevitably stop. 
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captain was not in Bobby Moore's 
dass as a defender or a drinker. 

Despite having the King's Road 
on his doorstep. Hudson decamped 
from Chelsea to Stoke in the 1970s. 
His manager there, Tony Wadding- 
ton, was famous for indulging play- 
ers provided they performed. It was 
said locally that they "trained" in a 
night-club called Jollees. 

Excess was not confined to the bjg 
names. The long-haired, wild-eyed 
Robin Friday, of Reading and 
Cardiff, spent one New Year's Eve 
drunkenly dancing on pub tables. 
The next morning, marked by Bobby 
Moore,. he scored twice. 

In those days. Scottish football was 
synonymous with bravado fuelled by 


“the bevvy". Before the 1974 World 
Cup. winger Jimmy Johnstone was 
found at sea in a rowing boat in a self- 
confessed "drunken stupor”. When he 
was rescued be was singing "Sailing". 

A year later, after winning in 
Denmark, several of the Scotland 
team, including the captain. Billy 

Bremner, went on a dub aawL It end- 
ed after a player threw a rum and coke 
in a barmaid's face and the police were 
called. Bremner and the rest of the 
"Copenhagen Five” were banned 
from representing their country again. 

Scandal also followed Scotland to 
Argentina in 1978. when Willie 
Johnston was sent borne after test- 
ing positive for a banned substance. 
And at the 1990 finals in Italy. Mo 


Johnston reportedly led colleagues 
in search of “birdz 'n' booze". Of an- 
other Scot, Frank McAvennie, it was 
said that “his tipple was nipple”. 

Almost single-handedly, Duncan 
Ferguson. Everton’s former Rangers 
striker, has carried on the ignoble tra- 
dition. “Duncan Disorderly" already 
had a record for assault when he was 
sent to Barhnnie prison for giving an 
opponent a “Glasgow kiss". On 
arriving on Merseyside, he was soon 
arrested on a drink-driving charge. 

Despite the Scots' lack of scoring 
power, Ferguson asked to be left out 
of the squad for the Wbrfd Cup. Scot- 
land's present team is almost Cliff 
Richard-clean by comparison with 
their predecessors. 


Keith Gillespie, Best’s fellow 
Northern Irishman, is another mod- 
ern player who has gained notoriety. 
He was recently alleged to have 
“fought” Alan Shearer outside a bar 
and has a reputation for gambling: 
often wagering four-figure sums. 

Stan Bowles is probably football's 
most infamous friend of the bookies. 
He joined Queen's Park Rangers to 
be near White City dog track. One 
manager lamented: “U only Stan 
could pass a betting shop like he can 
pass a ball." 

While there is no British drug 
casualty of Diego Maradona's stand- 
ing, a spate of cases involving “recre- 
ational" drugs has arisen during the 
1990s. A number, curiously, have in- 


volved young Charlton Athletic play- 
ers, although Shane Nicholson was 
sacked by West Bromwich last month 
after failing tests. 

There is, however, a parallel ten- 
dency of players obsessed with fitness 
and diet. In the Scottish squad, a 
group led by Monaco's John Collins 
is known as “the Gym Club". 

Among their forerunners in the 
1930s was the Blackpool and North- 
ern Ireland player Peter Doherty, 
who once recalled how he and a 
team-mate were teased by die other 
players, “They used to chant: They 
don’t drink, they don't smoke, they 
don't go out with women. What do 
they live for?’ There was a one-word 
answer to that - football." 


Bingeing 
raises 
questions 
of morale 


Dr Ken Fox, exercise and 
sports science expert 
at Exeter University, 
talks to Jeremy Laurance 


"GOING on a one-night bender 
may bave nasty short-term effects 
but they are unlikely to last longer 
than a day. The much more serious 
question is whether England play- 
ers who risk Lheir hard-won fitness 
clubbing all night are mentally pre- 
pared for the rigours of interna- 
tional competitive sport 

What was Teddy Sheringbam 
thinking of, carousing into the small 
hours in a Portuguese nightclub? 
Why would he do that assuming the 
reports are accurate, a matter of days 
before the opening game of the 
World Cup when it is critical that 
he be at peak fitness? When you go 
on a binge you are out of control and 
vulnerable - you can be injured, you 
can walk into a wall or bave an ac- 
cident . Alcohol breeds violence, 
and for a public figure there is a risk 
of being assaulted, too. 

Partying, smoking and drinking 
may not be a problem in terms of 
their short-term physical effects. 
One night on the tiles is not going 
to damage the fitness level of a high- 
ly tuned athlete. The key issue is 
what this says about discipline and 
morale in the squad. 

it is the same with Paul Gas- 
coigne. His supporters say he is not 
fit enough yet - but he could be in 
time. The question is: why is he not 
fit now? What does that say about 
his attitude? 

Alcohol causes dehydration as 
well as im paring mental capacity. We 
are all familiar with hangovers. It can 
take 24 hours to recover from one 
and if you are performing the next 
day that may cause serious problems. 
The real issue with drink is the risk 
of an accident that the drinker is ex- 
posed to. That is why it is a threat 
to performance " 
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The experiment ends, 
but Dounreay lives on 


The dome of Dounreay^ Fast Reactor, once known as the ‘Dome of Discovery*, has been listed Photograph: David Rose 


THE END, when it came, was 
swift A brief press conference 
in Edinburgh yesterday morn- 
ing and Dounreay, the nuclear 
plant where they “lost” enough 
uranium for 10 Hiroshimas. 
was history. The beast lay dead, 
anti-nuclearists singing and 
dancing on its corpse. 

As with all Rich things, how- 
ever, little is as it appears. Not 
much will change at the pro- 
cessing plant near Thurso, on 
the far north coast of Scotland. 
Dounreay was on its last legs 
long before yesterday's an- 
nouncement Its life as a nuclear 
power station ended in 1994. 
Besides a tiny amount of highly 
enriched uranium brought in se- 
cretly horn the former Soviet re- 
public of Georgia, it has only 
one reprocessing contract from 
Australia. 

Despite this, Dounreay has 
made headlines repeatedly 
through a series of embarrass- 


While the nuclear planrt is to dose, its work 
will continue for years, writes Charles Arthur 


ing mishaps and pratfalls. The 
plant accepted the shipment of 
spent reactor fuel from Georgia 
- despite the fact that its re- 
processing plants had been shut 
down by the Nuclear Installa- 
tions Inspectorate on the 
grounds that many of the ven- 
tilation systems urgently need- 
ed replacing. 

It was fined in court for hav- 
ing allowed three employees to 
receive one-off internal radia- 
tion doses greater than the an- 
nual allowed dose. And a 
mechanical digger sliced 
through power cables for a 
processing area and the back- 
up power system for the venti- 
lation system failed to kick in. 

Currently Roy Nelson, the 
plant's director, has nine gov- 
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eminent nuclear inspectors 
crawling over his plant 

Dr Nelson admitted that a 
new £lm electrified fence had 
to be installed around key ar- 
eas of complex last year, after 
mock terrorists managed to 
walk into the plant during a se- 
curity exercise. “It’s not a ques- 
tion of just getting in, but of how 
long it takes,” he said. ‘Any chal- 
lenge that's mounted will repli- 
cate what terrorists might do. 
The police are here to protect 
the materials on-site.” 

Perhaps most alarming has 
been the accidental leakage of 
nuclear material from the plant 
A number of radioactive parti- 
cles as big as a grain of sand 
have been discovered lately on 
the beach and in the sea near 
Dounreay. But radioactivity 
dating shows that they date 
back to the Sixties, rather than 
from some modern-day process. 
Dr Nelson has complex geo- 
logical explanations for how 
they may have surfaced. 

Steve Gashmore, now 50, 
worked in the plant for 18 years 
from the late Seventies until he 
took early retirement. He is un- 
moved by protests about the 
way nuclear material was han- 
dled at the plant in the past: “In 
the US at that time they used 
to dig a bole and throw things 
down it. In Russia they would 
just throw it in a lake. 

“With all the environmental 
stuff, you have to understand it 
in the context of the time before 
judging it Forty years ago you 
could get in a car without wear- 
ing a seat belt, without an MOT 
and there was no such thing as 
drunk driving. We’re judging the 
past by the standards of today." 

Nevertheless, environmen- 
talists and concerned local res- 
idents managed to crank up the 
pressure on a Labour govern- 
ment sensitive about its stand- 
ing in Scotland. 

The final straw came when 
a report by the UK Atomic En- 
ergy Authority, which owns and 
operates the site, suggested 
that 170kg of fissile “material 
unaccounted for", including 
weapons-grade uranium, might 
be lurking down the 216ft deep 
waste shaft The shaft itself 
was the site of a (non-nuclear) 
explosion in 1977 caused by 
sodium metal coolant coming 
into contact with water. Cynics 
suggested that the “lost" mate- 
rial had actually been diverted 
to the UK’s weapons pro- 
gramme. 

Such speculation fed on the 


secrecy that surrounded Doun- 
reay. Mere hours before the do- 
sure announcement Dr Nelson 
was insisting that he wanted his 
staff to move away from the cul- 
ture of secrecy -with an almost 
obsessive worship of the Offi- 
cial Secrets Act - that pre- 
vailed for the first 30 yearsof 
the plant’s life. “I think it’s be- 
cause the atomic energy busi- 
ness was strongly connected to 
weapons, where there had to be 
a high degree of security." 

That was back at the height 
of the cold war, when Dounreay 
was a pinnacle of British 
achievement Few people know 
its reactor was in fact the first 
in the world to produce 
electricity for public consump- 
tion. 

Eric Voice remembers the 
moment Dounreay drew its 
first breath: “It was mid- 1957. 
There was a team of three of us 
at Dounreay, working- on 
achieving criticality - a self-sus- 
taining, chain reaction in nu- 
clear material. I had built a sort 
of sphere shape of material, and 
I remember being on the verge 
of causing criticality. All I had 
to do was press a button with my 
finger. So I called over my col- 
leagues so we could all press the 
button together." 

It demonstrated that nu- 
dear power could be generated 
safely in the north as well as the 
south of the British isles. “Be- 
fore then, nobody had heard of 
the region of Caithness," says 
Dr Voice, now in his seventies 
and still living in Thurso. “It was 
almost a pilgrimage to come 
here; we felt we were driving the 
future.” 

He dismissed this week's 
speculation about the “lost" 
uranium: “When you’re repro- 
cessing fuel, the uranium, or 
whatever, comes dissolved in so- 
lution. The plant doesn't drain 
completely - there wfl] be areas 
with hold-ups. You'll get a dif- 
ference between what you 
thought you put in and what you 
get out” 

He was the first sdentist on 
the site, and worked out of a 
Nissen hut while the complex 
was constructed, boosting Thur- 
so’s population from 3,000 to 
more than 8.000 people. ■ 

In those days everything 
seemed possible. The spherical 
shell that would house the 
Dounreay Fast Reactor was 
known as the “Dome of Dis- 
covery”. 

The Dome will remain: it has 
been listed by Scottish Heritage. 
But the rest of the plant will con- 
tinue to process nudear mate- 
rial at least until 2006. And 
maybe, in 100 years or so, its 
door will finally close. 
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Designs for 

Scottish 


parliament 
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building 


unveiled 


By Nome Niesewand 

Arctatecture Correspondent 


SCOTTISH MPs will debate 
home rule in a towering veil 
made of transparent mesh in 
the year 2001, if the Australia- 
based practice Denton Corker 
Marshall is chosen to be the 
architect of the new Scottish 
parliament 

Alternatively, they may be 
under scrutiny in a glass lantern 
with their talking beads beamed 
onto buge outdoor wrap- 
around screens, if UK-based 
practice, Michael Wilford and 
Partners is chosen. 

Hie first designs for Scot- 
land's new parliament were 
unveiled at the Royal Museum 
of Scotland in Edinburgh yes- 
terday as five finalists from a 
shortlist of 12 revealed their 
ideas for the most important 
public b uilding to be commis- 
sioned this century. 

On Monday six; other centres 
in Scotland will exhibit pre- 
sentation boards from the five 
rival architects. The public is in- 
vited to comment and a whiner 
will be chosen next month by a 
Select Committee of MPS. 

“At this stage we’re not 
choosing a scheme, but choos- 
ing a firm to work with," says 
Professor Andy McMillan. He 
is keen to avoid a knee-jerk re- 
action to designs which the ar- 
chitects say are still fluid. 
Nevertheless what you see is 
pretty well what you are likely 
to get, with some modifica- 
tions, because nobody could af- 
ford the time to start all over 
again with a blank piece of pa- 
per. Besides, the finalists have 
spent a great deal of time work- 
ing on the exacting brief from 
the Scottish Office. 

The Secretary of State, Don- 
ald Dewar is pleased with the 
results: “The ideas are imagi- 
native and exciting and give me 
confidence that we shall find a 
t eam to provide a fitting home 
for the parliament." 

So MPs could find them- 
selves in a glass tower looking 
up at an elliptical saucer if 
Rafael Vinoly, the New York- 


based architectural practice is 
the winner. 

Canvassing opinions in just 
a fortnight is a challenge. So the 
canny Scottish Office restrict- 
ed the finalists to presenting 
their ideas on six big presenta- 
tion boards rather than expen- 
sive scale models. Some 
architects are better at story 
boards than others. 

Expressing Scotland’s history 
while delivering modernity is 
the architectural challenge. The 
palace of Holyrood, where the 
Royal Family stays when it vis- 
its Edinburgh, will be the new 
building's nearest neighbour. It 
must have been the inspiration 
for EuroDisney: turretted tow- 
ers flourished with flagpoles 
dominate. 

Of all the schemes, WU- 
ford's has been most sympa- 
thetic to Holyrood. giving it an 
axial symmetry while turning its 
face upon the palace. One his- 
toric building, Queensbeny 
House, stands on the site. At 
one end of the Royal Mile side 
looms Salisbury Crags. At the 
other, Edinburgh Castle. 

But ex-pat Scot, James 
Gibson, from Denton Corker 
Marshall, is keen on the bet yon 
will have to look down upon the 
Parliament: “It’s not hierar- 
chical. We don’t look up at it. 
Scottish people like to take an 
overview of the whole process 
of parliament" 

So the firm’s building is less 
obvious, shaped like a teardrop 
in silver perforated mesh, fold- 
ing in on itself. When Scottish 
Office civil servants saw the de- 
sign for the first time, they 
called it “Scotland's Guggen- 
heim" but James Gibson says it 
is neither iconic, nor precious. 

For over a century Scottish , 
buildings have been given to 
English architects to de sign So 
does this disadvantage London- 
based Michael Wilford, who 
plans to send his core team 
headed by Laurence Bain to 
Edinburgh if he wins? 

“There is no bias expressed 
in nationality," declares one 
observer. “They're are looking 
for a great architect who has the 
capacity to deliver by 2001." 
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Michael Wilford & Partners' futuristic design (main picture), Rafael Vinoly's design (top right) and Glass Murray & Denton (bottom right) 
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Refugees vow to fight 








Serbs to the death 
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An Albanian walking past a house burnt down by Serb police in a village near Pristina 


I MEN TAKING their families 

across the border from Kosovo 
to Albania to escape a Serb ar- 
tillery offensive are purchasing 
arms and other supplies, and re- 
turning to fight the enemy. 
They all have one objective: to 
fight the Serbs and defend what 
is left of their homes in Kosovo. 

“This is not a surrender,” 
said one 30-year-old man as he 
registered his wife and four chil- 
dren as refugees at the mosque 
in Trapoje, in northern Albania. 
“All men will go back and fight," 
he said. The men said they 
were tired of waiting for foreign 
powers to force the Yugoslav 
President, Slobodan Milosevic, 
to stop the assault on their vil- 
lages, which have caused tens of 
thousands to flee. 

“We waited for years for the 
international community to pre- 
vent the outbreak of this war,” 
Photograph: AP/Santiago Lyon said S ha ban Lukja, 45, from 
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Decani, a battlefield town in 
Kosovo. “But now that there is 
little hope left, we shall take care 
of it ourselves.” 

A spokeswoman for the UN 
refugee agency said that setting 
a figure on the total numbers 
who had crossed the Albanian 
border in the past few days was 
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still difficult, but estimates re- 
mained at about 10,000. 

“Our people on the spot re- 
port very moving scenes of 
people coming down the moun- 
tainside and literally collapsing 
when they get to the plateau,” 
Judith Kumin said. “People are 
walking between 12 hours and 
three days to get over the 
mountains.” 

The UNHCR said the latest 
arrivals had reported five deaths 
from exhaustion on the journey 
- two elderly people and three 
chfldren. The refugees are flee- 
ing from the Decani-Djakovica 
area of western Kosovo, where 
Serb forces have launched 
a massive operation against 
what they say is an Albanian 
insurrection. 

In Tropoja, horses and mules 
loaded with guns, vans without 
license plates transporting 
young men in camouflage uni- 
forms and the sound of sporadic 
gunfire make the border town 
seem like a military base. While 
thousands of women, children, 
and elderly have found refuge 
with families or in makeshift 
shelters, the men, with few ex- 
ceptions, are gearing up for war. 

Youths under the age of 20 
are being trained to handle 
guns, and no attempt is being 
made to hide the military prepa- 
rations 

The Kosovo Liberation 
Army, an underground guerrilla 
force figuring for Kosovo’s in- 
dependence, is not much in 
evidence. Only a few men be- 


lieved to be KLA members 
have been seen in the area. 

In Bopoja, guns are chang- 
ing hands in the central piazza. 
A Kalashnikov sells for DM350 
German marks (£120); a cam- 
ouflage uniform costs DM50. 

Tropoja is a small town in the 
impoverished north of Albania, 
and the 10,000 or so ethnic Al- 
banian refugees have already 
outnumbered the 8,000 inhab- 
itants. Newcomers are directed 
to other towns because Itopo- 
ja is overflowing. 

In the provincial capital of 
Kosovo, Pristina, the Serbian 
police announced yesterday 
that they had taken control of 
the road connecting Pec and 
Djakovica, the two biggest 
towns in the west- “The road 
is now in police hands,” said 
a source close to Serbian 
security. 

The Serbs said the KLA in 
the border region was now split 
into groups and that the police 
were conducting “mopping up” 
operations in the woods. They 
said the KLA was slowly re- 
treating into the Drenica area, 
the heartland of Albanian sep- 
aratism, which fits the police 
plan of catting off their escape 
routes to Albania and contain- 
ing them in Drenica until lack 
of supplies and food forces 
them to surrender. 

Western intelligence sources 
believe that the Maljisevo- 
Lapusnik area, south-west of 
Pristina, could be the next fo- 
cus of Serb attacks. 


Nato warns of 


military action 
over Kosovo 


By Rupert Cornwell 


THE Western powers yesterday 
stepped up their pressure on 
President Slobodan Milosevic, 
with their dearest warning yet 
that Nato would intervene mil- 
itarily, if necessary, to prevent 
Serbian violence and alleged 
ethnic deansing in the Aibanian- 
majority province of Kosovo. 

Speaking in Rome, Tony 
Blair declared that Kosovo 
would not degenerate into an- 
other Bosnia, where Western 
dithering is widely blamed for 
allowing war to drag on for three 
years. “We are examining every 
possible option," the Prime 
Minister said after talks with his 
Italian opposite number. Ro- 
mano Prodi, “It would be a very 
serious error to underestimate 
our resolve.” 

Earlier, the Secretary of 
State for Defence, George 
Robertson, was even more ex- 
plicit: “The full power of Nato 
is considering ail options, in- 
cluding the most radical ... 
military options that could, and 
might have to be, made avail- 
able. President Milosevic should 
be under no illusion about this.” 

In an unusually blunt state- 
ment, the UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral Kofi Annan accused the 
Serbs of “atrocities" in Kosovo 
and demanded that “this kind 
of aggression” be confronted 
"immediately and with deter- 
mination.' - 


The hope is that the tough 
talk will prod Mr Milosevic 
into meaningful negotiations 
with the ethnic Albanian ma- 
jority over a new and special sta- 
tus for the province, granting 
wide autonomy but stopping 
short of full independence. But 
scheduled talks yesterday were 
boycotted by the Albanians in 
protest at the crackdown which 
has taken at least 50 lives in the 
past week, and there is no sign 
when they might resume. 

Mr Robertson’s words also 
reflect the growing realisation 
that Nato’s initial plan, to de- 
ploy perhaps as many as 20,000 
troops along Kosovo's border 
and in Macedonia to prevent 
the conflict spreading, might be 
counterproductive - actually 
helping the Serb cause by de- 
priving guerrillas from the 
Kosovo Liberation Army of 
both supply lines and sanctuary 
in Albania. The alternative 
would be direct intervention by 
Nato forces inside the province. 

Alliance defence ministers 
will examine such plans at a 
meeting in Brussels next week. 
On Friday, the Contact Group 
of six major powers, compris ing 
Britain, the US. Russia, France, 
Germany and Italy, will gather 
ir. London. Almost certainly 
five of them, with Russia the usu- 
al dissenter, will tighten eco- 
nomic sanctions against 
Belgrade. They perhaps agree in 
principle to militaiy intervention. 
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ia plunges into war with Eritrea 


fiySteve Crawshaw 

ASIMMERING border dis- 
pute between Ethiopia and 
Eritrea exploded into fuli-scale 
war yesterday, with bombing 
raids by both sides. 

_ > Eritrean waiplanesbombed 

the northern Ethiopian town of 
MekeBs twice; killing dozens of 
people and wounding more 
than 100. 

, -After the first raid, Ethiopi- 
an warplanes bombed the 
Eritrean .capital, Asmara. 
Ethiopian' aircraft twice 
bombed an Eritrean air-force 
base in.the city. Eritrean anti- 
aircraft guns downed two 
rijy oplan aircraft, and thou- 
sands of juhiiant Asmara resi- 
dentsrushed into the streets to 
odebrate, waving their young 


On the first run, the 
bombers hit two hangars used 
as workshops, the tarmac, and 
a nearby junk yard. 

No injuries were reported. 
Hundreds of people rushed to 
the airbase, attracted by the 
sound of the explosions and the 
heavy smoke in the air. Eritrean 
soldiers moved in to dear civil- 
ians out of the base. 

0 Gartered aircraft were due 
to' evacuate hundreds of for- 
eigners, induding Britons, from 
Asmara, where the airport re- 
mained open. 

The attacks came a day af- 
ter Ethiopia’s Prime Minister, 
Meles Zenawi, warned that his 
country's patience with Eritrea 
was wearing thin because of As- 




An Eritrean army missile being fired into Ethiopia near the countries* border, the focus for their simmering dispute Photograph; Sami SaKnen/AP 


mara’s refusal to withdraw from 
territory that Ethiopia claims it 
occupied a month ago. How- 
ever, he denied that Addis Aba- 
ba was preparing for full-scale 
conflict “I am not de claring war 
in Eritrea,” he said. "I am say- 
ing enough is enough.” Mr 


Meles said the Ethiopian army 
had orders to “take all neces- 
sary measures against repeated 
Eritrean aggression”. Eritrea 
vowed that it would never give 
in “to the language of force and 
intimidation”. 

Eritrea and Ethiopia have 


been engaged in a border dispute 
fen nearly a month, though in re- 
cent days they appeared to be 
inching towards an internation- 
ally brokered settlement The 
Ethiopian raid may have scup- 
pered that The dispute turned 
violent on 6 May with both 


accusing the other of invading. 

The dispute centres on a 
rocky triangle of land that both 
countries lay claim to. The bor- 
der has been ill-defined since 
Eritrea gained independence 
from Ethiopia in 1993, after a 
long-fought rebel war. 


Eritrea's President Issaias 
Afewerici, and the Ethiopian 
Prime Minister were, ironical- 
ly, comrades in arms in the 
struggle to oust the 17-year So- 
viet-backed Mengisfu regime, 
paving the way for Eritrea's 
peaceful move to independence 


in 1993. Now they are at each 
other's throats, upsetting the as- 
sertion advanced by US Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton that a new and 
visionary group of ex-guerrilla 
leaders is transforming Africa. 

Eritrea wants recognition for 
borders mapped by the Italians 
when they seized Eritrea as a 
colony in 1885. They do not ac- 
cept the borders granted to Er- 
itrea within pre-1993 Ethiopia. 

Britain joined the United 
Slates and most. Western coun- 
tries yesterday in urging its 
nationals to leave Eritrea be- 
cause of the dashes and said it 
was trying to arrange flights out 
of Asmara. “We're strongly 
advising British nationals to 
leave Eritrea,” a Foreign Office 
spokesman said. There are some 
120 British people in Eritrea. 

Jane Malone, one of the 
Britons preparing to leave Er- 
itrea Iasi night, told BBC Ra- 
dio that a colleague had been 
warned by the British Con- 
sulate that if they did not take 
the last fight available “we 
would be on our own”. 


IN BRIEF 

Woodward 

question 

THE pathologist who carried 
out the post-mortem on 
Boston baby Matthew Eap- 
pen in the Louise Woodward 
trial is under investigation. 

According to US newspa- 
per reports, Dr Gerald Feigin 
is being investigated for foil- 
ing to spot a serious heart 
defect in thebodyofa34-year- 
old-man. He testified last year 
that Matthew had injuries 
consistent with being vigor- 
ously shaken. The doctor has 
since- resigned from his post 
Co lake up another job. 

Dana a man 

THE head of a rabbinical 
court ruled that Dana In- 
ternational, Israel’s celebrat- 
ed transsexual singer, could be 
counted in a tninyan, the 
group oflO men required for 
Jewish prayer services. How- 
ever, tie sultry winner of this 
year’s Eurovision contest 
would have to become reli- 
giously observant before qual- 
ifying for prayer group, the 
court said. — AP, Jerusalem 

Haider runs 

AUSTRIA’S for- right Free- 
dom Party said its leader 
Joerg Haider will run for gov- 
ernor of Carinthia province in 
March next year, a position he 
was forced to resign in 1991 
after praising Nazi labour 
policies. — Reuters, Vienna 


McDonald’s World Cup 
Win has French seething 


By John Lichfield 

in Paris 


THE best-known names in 
French cooking yesterday bast- 
ed and grilled th6 choice of Mc- 
Donald's as the “official 
restaurant” of the World Cup in 
Fiance. “It has been known 
froth the time; of the Emperor 
Vfespasiah that money bas no; 
smeh; thanks to the WfcaSdCup, , 
we also know that it has no 
taste," thundered a joint decla- 
ration by the five associations 
which represent French chefc 
yki restaurants. (Since it is a 
r3re event for these bodies to 
agree on anything, the common 
dwtoration was, initself, a ago 
of$5st how annoyed they are.) 

Tlie depressing truth is that 
the French World Cup will 
have, officially, little Flench 
flavour. McDonald’s, Coca- 
Cola, Snickers, and Anheuser 


Busch (brewers of Budweiser) 
figure among the 12 “official 
partners” of the competition, 
which begins on Wednesday. 

lire list includes no repre- 
sentatives of the French food 
and rfrmk Industry, despite its 
international renown. The 
“partners” were chosen fay the 
world football body, Fife, 
months agp, on the basis of file 
size of their sponsorship bids. 

: “We have no problem about 
McDonald’s being associated 
with the competition.” said Fter- 
nand Mischlex, president of 
the Union Frangaise de la Cui- 
sine. “We strongly object to Mc- 
Donald’s being named as the 
‘official restaurant’ of the 
French W3rld Cup. What are 
our visitors supposed to think? 
That hamburgers and ketchup 
are tbe true representatives of 
French cooking. It is outra- 
geous and absurd.” 


The five organisations, rep- 
resenting everyone from Haute 
Cuisine chefs to young bistro- 
owners, said the football au- 
thorities could have negotiated 
some kind of deal with French 
restaurants “in all their diver- 
sity**. Instead they cbose tbe 
“simple and profitable” route of 
dealing with McDonald’s, the 
global representative of “ham- 
burger imperialism”. 

But do fast-food and sport 
not go together tike boots and 
laces? Not a bit of it, protested 
Mr MIschler, who runs the cel- 
ebrated restaurant, LlAnberge 
du Cheval Blanc, near Stras- 
bourg. “If a footballer, or even 
a supporter, eats McDonald’s 
every day, he will not keep 
going to the end of the World 
Cup. Better that they should go 
to a little restaurant and take the 
Plat du Jour at 45 francs 
(£430)." 
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j ust we eks after winning political freedom Muslim radicals are talking of creating a fundamentalist state 1 India dashes 


New spectre of 
religious violence 
haunts Indonesia 


By Richard Lloyd Parry 

in Jakarta _____ _____ 

FOR ALL the euphoria which 
accompanied the end of presi- 
dent Suharto's rule, a nightmare 
haun ts Indonesia and the first 
mfriing of it came two weeks 
ago, barely a day after the fall 
of the dictator. 

The scene was the Parliament 
where thousands of students 
had camped out all week, 
singing, dancing and chanting 
slogans. The day before, in re- 
sponse to their demands, Mr 
Suharto had resigned and the 
demonstrators were already 
hi ming rheir fire on bisvice-pres- 
ident and successor, BJ Habibie. 
Then, in the early afternoon, the 
victorious students suddenly 
found themselves overwhelmed 

Without warning, and with- 
in minutes, the Parliament was 
occupied by 10,000 young Mus- 
lim activists who had arrived in 
dozens of hired buses. Anti- 
Habibie posters were ripped 
down and replaced with new 
ones pratsng die new president. 

There were scuffles, as the 
demonstrators were driven off 
the steps of Parliament and the 
new crowd cheered as their 
leaders gave speeches and they 
ffinntpri slogans rhythmically in 
Arabic “For 30 years Muslims 
had nothing under [Suharto's] 
New Order, and all the money 
went to Chinese and Chris- 
tians,” said Darwin Agus, of the 
Islamic Youth of Indonesia. 
“Habibie is a good start in 
preparing for the next step, 
government by the Koran." 

The Muslim crowd departed 
peacefully, and such scenes have 
not been repeated. But the in- 
cident looked uncomfortably 
like a portent: hours after the 
country’s moment of freedom, 
on the symbolic site of its lib- 
eration, Muslim radicals were 
talking about creating a funda- 


mentalist state. More than most 
countries. Indonesia is haunted 
by the fear of religious vio- 
lence, which was put into words 
this week by Amien Rais, the 
country’s moderate Muslim op- 
position leader. Referring to the 
religious carnage which tore 
apart Bosnia Grom 1992-95, he 
said: “It’s not impossible that 
what happened to Yugoslavia 
could also happen to Indonesia.” 

Judging from statistics, In- 
donesia looks like a country ripe 
for religious conflict. Eighty 
per cent of Us 202 million peo- 
ple axe Muslim, making it the 
largest Islamic country in the 
world. But that still leaves a 40 
million-strong minority, com- 
prising Christians, Buddhists 
and Hindus. Economically pow- 
erful, these minorities are in- 
creasingly nervous. 

They are unevenly distrib- 
uted throughout the vast arch- 
ipelago. In East Timor, 
Catholics are the majority, and 
are fighting for independence 
against a predominantly Mus- 
lim army. In Aceh, on the 
northern lip of Sumatra, Islamic 
fundamentalists, some trained 
in Libya, have run an intermit- 
tent guerrilla war against the 
government of Jakarta. 

Over the past two years, 
economic and political discon- 
tent has regularly been ex- 
pressed along racial or sectarian 
lines. Churches have been burnt 
down in several cities, and the 
principal victims of Last month’s 
riots were ethnic Chinese, most 
of them Buddhist or Christian. 

But these alarming facts can 
obscure a striking fact about Is- 
lam in Indonesia: its unusually 
tolerant and accommodating 
character. Partly this is a factor 
of history -Warn was introduced 
peacefully and gradually by me- 
dieval Arab traders, and it was 
filtered through, and mingled 
with traditional folk beliefs. 


Some see It also as a reflection 
of South-east Asian culture and 
geography. “We are the only 
Muslim nation in the form of is- 
lands,” said flie M uslim scholar 
and reformer, Nurdbolish Mad- 
jidL “We have a green, equator- 
ial climate while other Islamic 
nations are barren land or 
desert. That must have some- 
thing to do with the difference.” 

But Indon esian Islam has 

also been affected by the In- 
donesian political doctrine, or 
“national ideology”, known as 
PancasQa -“the five principles”. 
On the face of it, the Pancasi- 
la are so vague and benevolent 
as to be nearly meaningless; be- 
lief in a divine essence (Islam- 
ic, Christian, Hindu, or 
Buddhist): justice and dvOity 
among peoples; national unity; 
democracy through consensus; 
and social justice. They have 
been interpreted in wholly dif- 
ferent ways by Mr Suharto and 
their inventor, Indonesia’s 
founding president, Sukarno. 
But the vagueness was calcu- 
lated, and the Pancasfla re- 
main a formula for national 
unity and co-existence in one of 
the world's most diverse states. 

Under Mr Suharto, political 
unity was enforced: only three 
parties were permitted and all 
of them were tools of the pres- 
idenL Throughout his 32-year 
reign he played rival Muslim 
leaders off against each other. 
One of Mr Habibie's most strik- 
ing concessions to the spirit of 
reform has been to allow the 
formation of new parties. 

Of the bandful that have 
been unveiled, two are Muslim 
- Syarikat Islam and New 
Masyumi, both revivals of par- 
ties banned in the 1950s. The 
question is whether Indonesia 
is ready for such freedom, and 
how its fragile unity will bear up 
to the pressure of strident mass 
politics in a religious form. 




hope of early 

nuclear ban 



A demonstrator scaEng the gates of the US embassy in Jakarta yesterday dwmg a protest by 
Muslims derrtandfog that the US stops interfering in Indonesians ntemal aflars Photograph: AP 


By Peter Fopham 

hi Delhi ■ 

WHILE THE longer term con- 
sequences of th© I nd i an and 
Pakistani nuclear tests are any- 
body’s guess, the Indian Prime 

Minister, Atal Bebari \fcjpayee, 
took the opportunity on Thurs- . 
day firmly to scotch the notion 
that India, might now move 
/swiftly to sign. the .Co mprehen - 
. ’ srveTest Ban/Beaty (CTBT). 

. j >*-- Although Nehnx was, in 
•1954, -the first statesman in the 
"i world to give voice to the no- 
tion of atest ban treaty -back 
then they called it a “Stands till 
Agreement" —as the CTBT be- 
came a reality through the ear- 
ly 1990s, India, as one of the 
“threshold” nuclear states 
which had never tested, adopt- 
ed the role of spoiler. 

With five successful tests 
now under its belt, a unila teral 
moratorium on testing in place 
and a stated position that India 
now possesses enough data to 
obviate the need for further test- 
ing, it was thought that India 
might be preparing to win back 
the world's approval by signing. 
But Mr Vajpayee told the up- 
per house of India’s Lok Sab- 
ha (par liame nt): “We have said 
that we are ready to hold talks 
on the CTBT but there is no 
question of signing the treaty in 
its prerent form.” 

He denied that India had 
made the tests with a particu- 
lar adversary in mind. “India is 
not engaged in any arms race. 
Our nuclear tests were not 
aimed at anybody,” he insisted. 

He made dove-like noises in 
the direction of Pakistan. “We 
were even prepared to discuss 
the Kashmir question if Rrtdstan 
wanted to raise it,” he said, “but 
we have not got any positive re- 
sponse so far. We hope that the 
response will come, both coun- 
tries will sit together to find so- 
lutions to the problems. 

Pakistan's foreign minister, 
Gohur Ayub Khan, later wel- 
comed Mr Tfejpayee’s speech. 
calling it “a positive move” and 
“a definite shift in India’s for- 
eign policy vis^a-vis Pakistan on 


the question of Kashmir”. The 
two sides remain miles apart,, 
howevej, as Pakistan insists oh 
third party mediation over the 
future ojf Kashmir, while India 
will only permit it to be treat- 
ed as a bilateral issue. 

After, a lackhistre Indian 1 . 
Budget qn Monday which led 
most commeutators to dism|»- 
India’s prospects for CconoeJ^ 
ic recovery any time soon, %s.- 
creditratfl^ageqcressaidtr^^ 
sanctionsroltawfog the Dudedj9 
tests, andkhe lack of measug* 
to stimulate private investmfrap 
in the Budget, have “mtensifgBs 
the downward pressure” onup^ 
country’s sovereign rating. P3S-* 



Vajpayee: Indian leader 
denies agressrve intent 

is tan's rating has already been 
lowered by Standard & Poor's, 
and may be lowered further. 

“India and Pakistan, with 
their nuclear tests are two beg- 
gars fighting,” Was One Indian ’s 
jaded reaction to the accumu- 
lating bad economic news. And 
at the launch in Delhi of a new^ 
organisation to fight the gov- - 
eminent 3 s nuclear arms policy, 
the Movement in India for No- 
dear Disarmament, or MIND, 
one speaker pointed out that 
“the total outlay for the Ministry 
of Health and Welfare” in the 
just-announced Budget - 36.8 
billion rupees, about £540m - 
was “weD below just the increase 
in defence expenditure”. The in- 
crease in allocation to the De- 
partments of Space and Atomic 
Energy was more than five 
times the increase in the outlay 
for health. 
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SHOCK BATON 

The electro-shock baton is probably the world’s favourite torture weapon. And no wonder. It causes 
excruciating pain, yet leaves little or no visible evidence of its use. 

Especially when administered inside the body. 

In the mouth, for example. Or the rectum. Or the vagina. 

Amnesty International knows of at least 18 countries that use the etetfro-shockbatm 
We have also identified over 100 companies around the world that sell such weapons. 

That’s why we’re campaigning to ban the sale of electro-shock weapons to any couirby where torture' 
is reported. Please pick up your pen, or your phone, and help us. 

3 minutes of your time could prevent 3 hours of someone else’s torture. 

ITwant to be a member of Amnesty International. Here’s my annual sabscriptioafB^ 

| £2! Individual 1 1 £27Fam8yU £150 Student U £ 7.50 Under 22 U ESOCMmantU £Z» Senior Citizen LJ ] 

1 wish to donate £500 U £250 LJ £100 U £50 Li £25 U £10 U Other 


These eggs came from fleas 
killed by a typical insecticide 
So, they’ll be back... 
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Believe ir or nor, developing flea eggs can lie dormanr 
around the home for up to a year. They lurk unseen in 
carpets, bedding and furniture until they hatch - long after 
any conventional insecticides have lost their effectiveness. 

Understanding the life cycle 
of the flea. And ending it. 

Tft» llfa Evcfe of tta flam. Too bava fa aadantand II to and II. 
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‘ To Join or oiakB a donation please calf 0345 61 11 IB. Galls an charged at local rates. 
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Regardless of how fast a typical insecticide works, 
female fleas can lay eggs before they die. That's why the 
best answer for your pet, long-term, isn't just to destroy the 
adult fleas. You need continuous protection from the eggs 
too, month after month. 

How PROGRAM 9 keeps on working. 

Your pet takes PROGRAM, which is then 
immediately taken in by feeding fleas, rhus preventing 
their eggs and larvae from developing. 


P CaU oar customer carriinc on 0345 573912 

(OooMSpai. Mtmdsjr 10 Friday; colli chatted « local rate) 
www.pmgraiiipcl.oora 




PROGRAM 


So no new fleas are hatched. PROGRAM keeps on being 
effective - eliminating the chance of an infestation on your 
pet or in your home. 

Clean, simple and effective, 
all day every day. 

PROGRAM is given once a 
month in your pet’s food, or 
alternatively, just for cats, as a 
six-monthly injection by your 
vet. There is no mess or residue. 
Nothing can be washed off, 
— ' hugged off or rubbed off 

0nl0 furnirure - Thar’s why 
PROGRAM is so effective. 

Ask your wet about PROGRAM. 

PROGRAM is made by Neva ms, the world's leading 

etT^, COmPan ’'- hie1 ' P rofil ' » P"»en„n 

over SO mrlhon eats a„J dogs worldwide. Thar's why ir's 

2’ f ° r t.rrens aod 

oTl VOm * » ™k* sure you, pet's 

pro teen on is assured with PROGRAM. 


Now available from your vet' 
PROGRAM injectable for cats: 
btx months' protection in 
H or >e injection 
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Flaw in German train 
design Caused crash* 


By Imre Karats 

m Eschede 


Arfeam cutting through train wreckage at Eschede yesterday as the rescue work drew to a dose Photograph: Reuters 


THE GIANT cranes stood idle 
for most of yesterday as rescue 
teams hacked at the Iasi 300-ton 
slab of concrete by hand. Un- 
derneath the rubble of ELsdiede’s 
road bridge, the crushed metal 
gave up yet another corpse, 
bringing the death toll of Ger- 
many’s worst rail disaster to 96. 

Apart from 20 victims, the 
majority of the dead remain 
nameless. Until the forensic 
scientific work is completed, 
most relatives wfll not be con- 
fronted with the task of claim- 
ing the unidentifiable. Even 
denial records win not suffice in 
most cases because the victims’ 
teeth and jaws are gnashed be- 
yond recognition. 

As the rescue work drew to 
its conclusion, tbe special in- 
vestigators took over. Yesterday, 


they gathered more evidence 
pointing the blame at the third 
wheel in the carriage immedi- 
ately behind tbe locomotive. 

Government officials in 
Bonn confirmed that the steel 
rim of the wheel had broken dur- 
ing the journey. Beyond ruling 
out sabotage, they could offer no 
explanation. Metal fatigue re- 
mained the prime suspect 

What occurred after the 
wheel rim snapped is dearer. At 
the points approaching Eschede 
station, the broken wheel is 
thought to have jumped the rail 
Travelling at an angle, the pro- 
truding first carriage struck the 
bridge pillars ami wrenched itself 
off the locomotive. Several 
coaches got past the bridge be- 
fore it collapsed. The greatest 
number of dead were in the 
fourth car, which got past the 
bridge hut flipped over on its side. 

This account of the accident 


has raised questions about the 
safety of first-generation Inter 
City Express (ICE) trains. The 
remaining 59 trains of this type 
were hurriedly inspected yes- 
terday, and the first 10 were 
back on track in tbe afternoon. 

But the checks will not allay 
safety concerns. It emerged yes- 
terday that the train had re- 
ceived its 20,000km service on 
the eve of its final journey, and 
had been given a clean bQl of 
health. 

Bq)erK are beginning to con- 
dude that it was not the train that 
was flawed, but perhaps tbe fun- 
damental design of ICES. U nlike 
tbe French TGV, which is a 
high-speed train designed to run 
on dedicated tracks, Germany’s 
ICE is a tag-on to existing tracks. 

The track cutting through 
Eschede is an upgraded low- 
tech line, and the flyover that 
collapsed was designed for traf- 


fic at iower speeds. The TGVs 
undercarriage is regarded by 
German experts as safer and 
more sophisticated than the 
suspect wheels of the ICE. 

The list of unflattering com- 
parisons is long. The articulated 
coupling of ICE coaches is con- 
sidered less stable than TGV 
technology. The second- and 
third-generation ICEs are better 
designed and lighter than those 
that crashed at Eschede. Ger- 
many has not invested as much 
mbtrilding high-speed tracks, yet 
German Railways tries to keep 
up with French speeds. The 
Bench cut straight through the 
countryside. The Germans cut 
comers in other ways. 

How much of this will be in 
the final report on the Eschede 
tragedy remains to be seen. A 
lot of national pride rests in the 
ICE. Potential clients around 
the world choosing between 
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a ,Teenager accused of 

killing his mother and following 
up.ynth.a murderous shooting 
spree at his school has claimed 
iflflhe was possessed by demons 
after becoming involved with a 
Satanic cult Luke Woodham, 17, 
said -through sobs that as he 
stood over his mother’s, blood- 
stained body, his head rang with 
a vffie telling him tn “Irill, kfll” 
or lie would be “nothmg”. 

Luke Woodham’s claims 
brought a sensational twist to a 
trial that is the precursor of sev- 
eral school shooting cases drat 
will come before United States 
courts this year, ft also ap- 
peared to confirm the worst 
fears of the many Americans 
whosefirst impubem these cas^ 
es is tbsuspect the Influence of 
devitish cults. 

Rarely, however, are those 
Apirions borne out by subse- 
quent testimony. More often, in- 
vestigators and reporters turn 
uj^he banal chronicle of a so- 
riSmisfit, a history of seething 
resentment that buOds up into 
an explosion of anger, or the 
aftermath of a broken romance. 

In this case, though, Luke 
Woodham recounted a se- 
quence of devil-worship and 
deadly scheming centred on 
his school in the small town of 
Pearl, Mississippi, that is cal- 
culated to rekindle the worst 
fears of American parents. Ac- 
cording to. the police, the ac- 
cused was involved with a group 
of teenagers led by 19-year-old 
Grant Boyette, who plotted to 
kill other pupils. Several alleged 
tjjjttnbers of the group, along 
with Mr Boyette, are foxing sep- 
arate conspiracy charges. 

Closing arguments were 
beard yesterday in the first tri- 
al, at which Luke Woodham 
stands accused of killing his 
mother by stabbing her with a 


butcher’s knife. He will be ac- 
cused at a second trial of shoot- 
ing to death two of his 
classmates, one of them his 
former girlfriend, and wound- 
ing seven others. He was 16 at 
the time of the killings, which 
took place last October. 

In court this week, Luke 
Woodham gave this version of 
what happened: “I remember I 
woke up that morning and Td 
seen demons that I always saw 
when Gram told me to do 
something. They said I was 
nottiing and I would sever be 
-anything if I didn’t get to that 
school and kill those people.” 

Woodham’s defence - in 
both the matricide and school- 
shooting, cases, is based a plea 
. that be. is mentally ill and was 
ml responsible forihe killings. 
A medical expert testified that 
he suffered psychological prob- 
lems. but two prosecution wit- 
nesses claimed that he was sane 
at the time. 

Tbe Mississippi killings have 
attracted great attention across 
the United Statesas th e fir st in 
what became a spate of school 
shootings ■ 

Ttoo months after the Pearl 
killings, a 14-year-old shot a 
group of pupils at bis school in 
West Paducah, Kentucky, kilting 
three. In Match, two boys aged 
11 and 13, targeted school pupils 

in Jonesboro, Arkansas, with au- 
tomatic gunfire as they trooped 
out of the building for a fire- 
alarm, killing five. April saw the 
death of a teacher, shot by a 
pupil while supervising a school 
dance, and two pupils were 
killed and 22 wounded last 
month in the state of Oregon af- 
ter a 15 -year-old went on a 
shooting spree in his school 
cafeteria. He is also charged with 
wiling his parents. 

The outbreak of school 
shootings has given a new 
impetus to campaigners for 
stricter gun control. 


Barclays Base 
Rate Change 




Barclays Bank PLC 
bounces that with effect from 
4th June 1998 3 
its Base Rate has increased 
. from 7.25% to 7.50% 
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How it looks. 
How it feels. 



Just because you need a bigger car, it doesn’t mean you have to give up the thrill of driving. With power assisted steering and a surprisingly small 
turning djtk the Sintra is easy to manoeuvre. While at fester speeds the lightweight chassis and low profile tyres ensure car-like road holding. 
Once you combine .this with die comforts of air-conditioning, electric windows and a driving position that’s identical to a car, the only tiring 
you’ll have trouble handling is the kids in the back. For more information visit your local ___ ___ A firk 

Vauxhall dealer or-call 0345 400 800 . Alternatively, visit our web site: www.vauxhall.cauk 1 lit, VAUXrlALL MJN 1 KA 
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Modem plague ravages urban 


An Aids epidemic is 
threatening to wipe 
out the Inurt of 
Greenland, reports 

Katherine Butler 

THEY congregate most morning on 
the timber stairway by the Brugsen 
supermarket. First two, maybe three, 
then others appear from nowhere, 
clutching plastic carrier bags ofbot- 
ded beer, to help them put in another 
day on the streets of Nuuk. 

They look too young to be down- 
and-outs. Women and men, some 
baldly 40, though their faces are 
already craggy and weather-beaten. 
But the same feces are there every 
day, huddled in an alcoholic haze to 
shield them from the Arctic winds. 
Sometimes they go down to Nuuk 
harbour for a change of scenery; the 
uni udder ones weave their way to to 
the new Aids treatment centre at the 
general hospital. 

Eveiyone in Nuuk calls Queen In- 
grid's the sanatorium, a relic of the 
days when tuberculosis was the big 
killer in Greenland. Today, the let- 
ters^ which instil fear in this polar out- 
post of the kingdom of Denmark are 
not TB, but HIV. 

New findings based on four years 
of research into the disease in 
Greenland are “alarming” accord- 
ing to Morten Winthereik, a Danish 
doctor at Queen Ingrid's. He is 
now convinced the potential for a 
full-scale HIV epidemic is dramat- 
ic and is calling for urgent research 
into the strain of the virus seen in 
Greenland. 

More than eighty cases have 
been confirmed in the Inuit popu- 
lation, which numbers only 50,000. 
Many more are thought to have gone 
unrecorded as victims flee their 
small, enclosed community for the 
anonymity of Denmark. 

The pattern of infection is wor- 
ryingly different from that in Europe, 
where rates are stagnating or start- 
ing to fall. Dr Winthereik says: “If 


Today the letters 
which instil fear are 
not ‘TB’ but ‘HIV’ 


you look at the size of the popula- 
tion and then the rate of increase 
here, these figures are alarming". 

Dr Winthereik began studying the 
trends in 1994 when doctors in 
Sisimiut, 200 miles north of Nuuk, 
reported an explosion in new cases. 
In 1993, there were only two known 
cases of HTV in Greenland. The fol- 
lowing year there were seven and in 
1995, 14. Every year since has seen 
an increase in cases, concentrated 
mainly in Sisimiut and the capital. 

Comparisons show that the 
spread, at 25 per 100 000, is three 
times fester than in Europe. The de- 
velopment of the virus into full-blown 
Aids is also faster in Greenland, 
sometimes as short as six months. 

HIV’s introduction into the Inu- 
it population of Greenland dates 
from the late Eighties when man pre- 
sumed to have been bisexual wbo had 
contracted the virus in Copenhagen 
- several thousand native Green- 
landers live in Denmark - returned 
to Nuuk. 

What marks out the infection in 
Greenland is that transmission is al- 
most exclusively heterosexual. 
Women account for 45 per cent of 
the total known cases. This pattern 
and pace of spread makes the Green- 
land comparable to Africa as far as 
Aids is concerned, doctors say. 

Unlike the typical HIV profile 
elsewhere in Europe, members of the 
known HIV community here exist on 
the lowest possible rung of the so- 
cial ladder, heavily reliant on alco- 
hol and handouts from the 
Danish-financed welfare system. 
Many speak little or no Danish, 
which keeps them isolated socially 
and educationally. 
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The traditional way of life in Greenland, based on hunting and fishing, is a thing of the past. As a result, alcohol consumption 
capita/, Nuuk, bears witness to the Aids epidemic (centre). Below left. Dr Morten Winthereik 
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Medical care is free and the drug 
therapy available at Queen Ingrid’s 
is oowou a par with that in Denmark, 
but doctors have experienced huge 
difficulties in tracking down poten- 
tial HTV-positives because of the 
particular social group involved and 
their “relaxed" sexual habits. 

“We are talking about a group 
where to have multiple sexual part- 
ners is common,” Merten Winthereik 
says, adding: “Fortner notification 
and testing should be the biggest 
weapon in stalling the spread but it 
is not easy here.” 

WhDe the known cases are, by and 
large, confined to the street drinkers, 
an identifiable group of unemployed 
homeless alcoholics aged between 40 
and 50, the fear is that huge swathes 
of younger Greenlanders for whom 
casual sex is a way of life, could be 
wiped out as the disease spreads. 

Sexual behaviour in the capital is 
described by Dr Winthereik as “high 
risk". Saturday nights in Nuuk are 


almost a tourist attraction, such is the 
intensity of the nightlife and the 9cale 
of alcohol consumption. 

“Eveiyone drinks, you can't go 
anywhere, so you party." says Inga 
Kasser, a young reporter at KNR. the 
local broadcaster. 

But it is not far from Nuuk’s wa- 
tering holes to the graveyard. The 
community buried its latest victim of 
Aids last week. Jakob, a 35 year old 
man was infected in Copenhagen and 
came home to die. He was what those 
studying the disease in Greenland 
call an “import". He did not match 
the typical profile. For a start he was 
younger than most of those 
infected here. 

By contrast, Piitar, who learned 
he was HIV-positive a few months 
ago, is 46, and some sufferers are 
even older. The oldest known case 
is a 59-year-old man. 

Like most of Greenland’s HIV 
positives, Pntar is unmarried but het- 
erosexual. There is no gay commu- 


nity in Greenland and most homo- 
sexuals go to live in Denmark 
anyway. He hangs around Nuuk 
with a group of drinking pals in which 
the virus is endemic. Piitar was only 
remotely acquainted with HIV when 
he shewed up at the “Sana" (sani- 
torium) complaining of persistent 
symptoms of what he thought was flu. 
He was coughing, had lost weight and 
was showing eczema-like skin 
eruptions. 

Testing for HIV is almost routine 
now in Nuuk and the suspicions were 
quickly confirmed. But Pii tar’s ini- 
tial sense of shock and shame have 
passed. He hardly seems to care. “I 
have many problems,” he says. Al- 
cohol is expensive but he drinks heav- 
ily, stocking up at the supermarket 
when he has money. He is weary of 
blood tests so does not always both- 
er to show up for check-ups. Is he 
practising safe sex now? “Some- 
times," he says. 

Pillar’s reactions are typical He 


has probably not altered his behav- 
iour. And he will not become de- 
pendent on the medical system until 
he is in the chrome final stages of 
Aids. He laughs at the idea of sup- 
port groups or counselling or even 
telling members of his family in south 
Greenland: Inuit men do not talk 
about their feelings. 

This silence about HIV m Green- 
land is part of the problem says 
Morten Winthereik. “HIV is a very 
ogty afflictioa but we have got to start 
thinking about it like any other in- 
fectious disease." He wants to see re- 
search into why it develops more 
rapidly here (in one case it took just 
six months from diagnosis to full- 
blown Aids) to establish whether it 
is the same virus which is being 
cloned and whether there is any pre- 
disposition which makes Inuits more 
susceptible. “If we could identify it 
then we would know if new cases 
were the same." 

Annual alcohol intake, although 


significantly down on the levels it rose 
to during the Eighties, is stiH high and 
Greenlanders themselves admit their 
tendency towards hedonistic and 
self-destructive behaviour. 

“This is a cultural trait. We are 
guided by instant gratification,” 
admits Mikaela EngeU, a senior 
health official at the home role 
government. 

Sexually-transmitted diseases such 
as chlamydia and gonorrhoea are 
common even among the young, and 
the abortion rate of one in every two 
pregnancies confirms the suspicion 
of Gunnar Palisgaarde, Greenland's 
chief medical officer, that “nobody 
uses condoms". 

Doctors here agree the spread of 
HIV is exclusively heterosexual in 
contrast to other Eskimo commu- 
nities, for example in Canada where 
intravenous drug use is the mam HTV 
transmission route. 

“I have both men and women dy- 
ing of Aids in my department. This 


is heterosexual transmission," Dr 
palisgaarde says. 

Modernity in Nuuk, the capital of 
a c oun try which has no connecting 
roads because settlements are dot- 
ted axounda glacier covering 85 per 
cent of the fandmass, has brought 
frmgn hAHs, video stores, a cmgha 
- showing 72omc this week-motyle 


But persistently high rates ^of 
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alcoholism and suicide reflect the 
extent to wiqch the E s kimo people 
are still comfiJg to terms, with 
profound soHetal transformation 
they were forced ito adopt in just one 

generation. I 

AcontrovexaalDanishe^jeri- 
ment in the eariy 1960s dosed majr- 
outfying villages and primitive sef 
dements and forced thousand&pf 
people into Nauk. Many ended dip 
in “Blak_P”_a souDess. high-rise 
housing development Unable to 
cope with the psychological switch 
from a him^g j f^'^ -bartgring-ffx. 
istence to the oamped conditions of 
fiat-dwelliDg ancl wage-earning shift 
work in the fish factories or social 
welfare, they turned to alcohol and 
other forms of escape, 

Aqqaluk Lynge, a leading figure 
in the movement for Eskimo rights, 
■otitw op the loss of identity suffered 
by indige nous men in particular as.. 
“a human disaster”. Long dark win- - 
teas and short bursts of summer when 
the sun hardly goes down, were 
easier for indigenous people to cdpe 
with when they were hunting and 
fishing in harmony with the seasons 

This loss of a traditional role for 
a deeply proud self-sufficient people 
is blamed for a suicide rate which has 
increased steadily to the point where 
a week does not pass without a hang- 
ing or a shooting. “The transfo rms - 
tkm of the society is too fast for some 
and not fast enough to meet the ex- 
pectations of others,” according to 
a polar epidemiologist, Peter Bjer- 
regaard, who has carried out ex.— i 
haustive research into the higjtf ' 
mortality rates in Greenland. 

Although it sometimes goes hand- 
in-hand with heavy dr inkin g, suicide 
is rarefy associated with clinical de- 


Sexual behaviour is 
described as 'high 
risk’ in the capital 


presskm. “Young men bang or shoot 
themselves when they believe they 
no longer have a useful role. It is not 
a cry for help. In the old days 
people would go up into the moan- , 
tains to die if they believed they haiC 1 
no role in the comm unity,” says 
Mikaela EngelL 

Lung cancer and other healer 
problems, meanwhile, are exacer- 
bated by high tobacco consumption. 
Eighty per cent of the population . 
smoke. Heart disease has increased 
with the encroachment of processed , 
foods into the traditional whale and 
seal meat diet 

The Greenland administration, 
which won home rule from Denmark . 
in 1979, has been tackling the prob-. 
lems with an impressively frank and - 
open attitude. 

Jonathan Motzfeldt, the Pre- : 
mier, himself went public some 
years ago to announce he was check- 
ing into a drying-out clinic and ths 
is thought to have been a big factor > 
in helping others to mend their P 
ways. People were deeply suspf- ‘ 
cious of Alcoholics Anonymous at 
first but it is slowly gaining a foothold - 
and police chief Jorgen Meyer says ! 
there has been a steady fall in the 
violent crime rate as educational 
levels improve. “We have empty 
spaces in the prison,” he says. 

But dealing with HIV wfli require 

a cultural transformation which has 

not even begun. Health minister 
Marianne Jensen has ordered the 
setting-up of a telephone help line 
next month to offer counselling. 
Condoms are to be given out free and 
safe sex leaflets distributed. Nuuk’s '! 

overstretched doctors are hoping it 

is not too late. 
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THE Northern Line train is lurchin g so 
badly - I feel Like a swimmer doing his 
vab'aat best inside an upset stomach - that 
1 can scarcely concentrate upon the book 
in hand: 1968 - Marching in the Streets by 
that veteran street-fighting man, Thriq 
Ali. I’m on my way to a bruising •’ 
confrontation with the man himself at the- 
Britsh Library, and I need to know whether 
b£i -the 'same -'as he’s always heen. ft 
wobldbe convenient if he were. No extra 
thinking would be required. 

■ Then* to my great reliet the train stops 
as if it's hit a wall, and someone half- 
^elogises in a tiny, tinny. South London 
voire for the fact that the Vteierloo spur 
is blocked for a while. An Evening Standard 
sZ0fches and stiffens opposite, but I’m 
happy enough because I can now put in a 
bitof quality reading time. This book is a 
month-by- month chronicle of that much 
r&cyded year, and Ten looking out for facts 
that I missed the first lime around. It’s the 
facts we go for with Ali, not so much the 
woeful descriptive flourishes. 

Here’s'one, for example: Brezhnev was 
“A cold, grey, lecherous creature... after 
being fellated by a female employee, be 
returned, sated, to his apartment-” Was he 
realty grey then? I'm wondering. I'd always 
thought it was the quality of Sheffield tele- 
vision sets in those years.Ducldng in under 
the curious portcullis affair of the Library 
entrance, a. man in a business suit spots my 
^ook -and smiles at me as if we are already 
halfway down the difficult road to a truly 
lasting friendship, “You’ve brought a copy 


In the Sixties Tariq Ali was the scourge of the Establishment, but he isn’t finished yet. By Michael Glover 


to be signed?” he says. I tell him 1 never 
get books signed because I hate them be- 
ing defaced. 

"They do say that an unsigned copy of 
Ted Heath’s Memoirs is the thing to invest 

fnf! 

-i. I walk up the marble stairs, leaving him 
to chortle at his absurd exclamation mark, 
and then into the auditorium itselL It’s a 
bit like a happy playroom in here - the 
shocking red banked seats; the comfortable, 
hysteria-blue carpeting; and that huge, cir- 
cular, Titanicalfy-ambitkms porthole win- 
dow through which 1 can see the London 
doudscape happily swimming by. 

In from of that window 1 spot an early 
arrival the terribly severe looking elderly 
man in a wheelchair, black bag clasped to 
his knees as if thieves lurk in the most 
reputable of auditoria. From somewhere 
fairly for a way, 2 can hear the sound of Jimi 
Hendrix foxy-ladying away. A sensitive Six- 
ties' touch on the pair of the organisers, 
but Jimi surety deserved a better sound 
system than this. 

In the centre of the stage a copy of 
Tariq's book stands open on its own tiny 
velvet podium, an object fit for adoration 
whether read or noL Behind that podium, 
two proud, good quality leather armchairs 
square up to each other, lb the right of the 
stage is the lectern from which he will give 
of his all. It resembles a bolt-upright scroll 
of brown, corrugated paper. All of a 


sudden, a terrible noise rends the air - like 
the grinding of teeth magnified about 100 
times. The great porthole window has gone 
dark. The man in the wheelchair now sits 
in the shadow of his sombre mood. 

After a small altercation with his 
shoulder bag, conducted entirely at floor lev- 
el Tariq makes it on to the stage. He looks 
as handsome as ever - square-jawed, tooth- 
brush moustachioed, and with that same 
pleasingly unruly mop of hair, though grey- 
ing now. He sounds infinitely patient when 
he speaks of the legacy of the Sixties - as if 


“They do say that with age comes wis- 
dom and repentance.” he begins. He rips 
off his spectacles and squints up into the 
air. “I for one have neveF believed in 
repentance in any religious sense, not be- 
iDg a believer myself... But what interests 
me more is how much hatred there still 
exists for this decade. 1 was, for example, 
astonished by Bryan Appleyard's two- 
page diatribe in Murdoch’s Sunday Tunes. 
Why is there such bile, such a lack of 
generosity? J shall tell you why. Because 
there is a vacuum in that man's Life, a lack 


‘The world is crying out to be re-made. It was not 
just a matter of sex’n’drugs’n’rock’n’roll. Those strikes 
of *72 and ’74 shook the ruling classes to the core’ 


he’s been kicked around the lecture floor 
so often that nothing can touch his fixed opin- 
ions now. He is beyond all that we might do 
to him because, well he was there... 

This is the man who was once demonised 
by the Daily Mail as a dangerous leftie, and, 
even worse, a foreigner masquerading as 
a studenL 

But when he speaks to us tonight he 
sounds like some suave, ageing, infinitely 
gentle, infinitely forgiving pedagogue. 


of hope, and hope is an active virtue. That 
is the legacy of our decade...” 

He looks out at us; at the wild-eyed man 
with the second-band Harvey Nichols' 
carrier bag and the tie wrenched violent- 
ly askew; at the stiff, solid-looking woman 
with the Times Literary Supplement 
scrolled on her knees like a truncheon; 
and even at the smattering of one or two 
who have managed to grow their hair long 
enough for the occasion. Is he appealing. 


albeit indirectly, for a little sympathy 
or not? 

Then he begins to harangue us a bit 
more iniemperaiely - it was the only time 
in this century’s history when a whole gen- 
eration was inspired by the struggles of one 
small country against the evil might of 
Uncle Sam. “The world is crying out to be 
re-made! It was not just a matter of 
sex’n'drugs’n’rock'n'roll! Those strikes of 
'72 and ’74 shook the ruling classes to the 
core!” he jabs out towards the blue velvet 
curtain at ibe back of the stage as if sus- 
peciing some hidden presence. 

“The Queen was genuinely worried that 
the miners would bring down the country, 
but Macmillan, the old magician, was 
much more prescient. ’Do not forget. 
Ma’am, that this is England,’ he told her, 
“and in England the pendulum moves very 
slowly to the left, and then very slowly to 
the right again'.” 

The audience listens respectfully, 
though muiedty, as if they are neither 
greatly pleased nor greatly displeased by 
his words. It only cost £4 after alL 

He’s sort of famous in his way. All the 
more shocking then when question time 
comes, and. just as Tariq had predicted, the 
bile begins to gush in a quite spectacular- 
ly unexpected fashion. First off comes a 
foriousiy attacking speech, as viciously 
heartfelt as could ever be imagined, from 
the man in the wheelchair, who has 


evidently been honing his phrases since the 
day before yesterday. 

“I have never been sure whether you are 
ingenuous or disingenuous." he begins with 
casual mockery. “What I am convinced of 
is that this is the worst book I’ve ever read 
on such a subject, full of the most appalling 
historical mistakes, and I shall say so in my 
review!” Tariq. sealed now. looks b3ck at 
him forgivingly and, replies with an easy 
charm. “I’m realty touched you felt oblig- 
ed to come and say these things. And I am. 
of course, really upset that you wasted your 
money on il. I hope you got it from the li- 
brary. . r 

“It was a review copy.” sniffs his 
antagonist, miffed that he has to make the 
same point twice over. 

“May I ask which publication you arc 
reviewing ii for?” 

“I'm not saving. “ 

As we stream out of the lecture ball. J 
lap the reviewer on Lhe shoulder ard ask 
him the same question. I’m curious u-o. 
Who wouldn’t be? 

“The Times Higher Educational 
Supplement," he replies, rolling every 
word around his mouth. 

It’s a knock-out biow- as he guessed it 
would be. Hours later, the awful truth of 
it suddenly strikes me between the eyes. The 
THE S belongs to Mr Murdoch's craven 
hirelings, does it not? Tariq’s greatest a- d 
most bilious living enemies. 

So there is a dirty establishm nt 
conspiracy against him then. Everything, mat 
Tariq ever said was true. 


ROBERT HANKS’ W EEK IN RADIO 


SMS like only yesterday that 
Ullsan was doing the chat-show 
to publicise bis last investiga- 

0 the paranormal— as I recall, 
to do with ancient Egyptians 

the pyramids through 
ve mind-power - yet already 
ck with a book about UFOs, 
son claims that there is over- 
ing evidence that people are 
llty being abducted by aliens - 
he does not think we should 
me& these are friendly aliens 

1 lo “midwife" us into our next 


JVOIUUUU. 

Wednesday morning he was 
is case to John Humphry* on 

tot that the programme has 
ise gone downmarket, gpoo- 
n0 - and in the evening he 

r in his element taking 
s Whale's guest on Tai* 
he most arresting contribu- 

e from Marjorie, a psychic 

apparently turned down m- 
to join the Government, 
Satan descending to carlh 

norm. Whale finally los^; 

ilh her because, he 
me you open your mouth a 


^interesting and even 

oat this Pro?™" 
Uers were ready to be 

V Wkon: their ■ «»» 


project: I am attempting to reconcile 
Radio 4 comedies with the reactions 
of studio audiences - to find some ex- 
planation of why they laugh- There has 
been a lot of material to work with this 
week, what with the return of Good- 
ness Gracious Me and7he Cheese Shop 
Presents... The Butter Factor , and the 
debut of The Alan Davies Show 
(Radio 4, Wednesday). 

Let’s take Alan Davies. He has 
grasped one of humour’s fundamen- 
tal rules: the word “pooh” is not fun- 
ny in itself - having it constantly 
repeated is. The first episode of this 
sitcom included several pleasant 
moments (an impression of an asth- 
matic dog and a headma s ter’s aoswer- 
pbooe: “Speak up, don't mumble, af- 
ter the tone"). But overall it was 
lazily predictable; one plot-line in- 
volved an art-dealer prepared to pay 
thousands of pounds for paintings by 

seven-year-olds; elsewhere, Alan’s 

friend Murray won’t get in the bath 
because the theme ftom/ewr is on the 
radio - when he decides to take a 
shower, well just ^ve a wild stab ai 
wbal movie theme starts playing. 

Yet the audience go crazy. The onty 
thing i can think is that it’s the same 
as Colin Wilson: people need to 
believe that something extraordinary 
is going on- They watch Alan Davies 



rrand intellectual 


anu „ - 

jog a^feiior from another. stai, 

3ut it’s just a mess of moonlight 
and marsh-gas- 


DAVID LISTER'S ARTS DIARY 


THE Edinburgh Festival Fringe's 
decision to start a week earlier than 
the main Festival strikes me as a 
little bizarre. They say that in the third 
week “the weather is frequently not 
as pleasant.” That is, not as pleasant 
as the rain of the first two weeks. 
Surety you have to be the fringe of 
something. And audiences like to have 
the variety of seeing main festival and 
fringe productions in the same 
evening. 

But afl credit to the Fringe office 
for a publication it issued this week 
on its 50-year history. Some of the 
memories contained in it cast an 
interesting light on figures who 
achieved fame at the Fringe. 

Alistair Moffat, administrator from 
1976-81, recalls taking the Cambridge 
Footlights out for a meal in 1981 and 
a young Emma Thompson “leaning 
very earnestly forward to say ‘Alistair, 
J know that we’re a group and the 
Fringe is awfully democratic and all 
dial but how do 1 get some persona] 
publicity! 7 ” 

The saddest story comes from 
The Independents own Miles Kington 
who in 1963 was in an Oxford Revue 
show with Teny Jones. They went on 
to write together for a year until Jones 
told him: “I’m going to work with a 
bloke called Michael Palin.” Kington 
laments: “Only a year out of Oxford 
and my career as a future Python was 
over already” 

Wbm the Fringe realty needs to 


bring back its whiff of controversy is 
another Edinburgh councillor like 
John Kidd who in 1968 denounced all 
actors as “big Jessies” and rose to his 
feet in every production that offend- 
ed him and sent for a policeman. They 
don’t come like that any more. 

FRANCIS MAUDE’S elevation in the 
Shadow Cabinet from Culture 
spokesman to Shadow Chancellor 
was accompanied by a good deal of 
praise from commentator, noting 
that the shrewd and “streetwise” MP 
would keep Gordon Brown on his 
toes. 1 have to ay 1 didn’t notice much 
street wisdom from Mr Maude in his 
year shadowing Chris Smith. The 
attacks on Smith and Labour's 
policies came from sources as 
disparate as Sir Peter Hall and Jarvis 
Cocker, but virtually never from 
Francis Maude. Neither do I recall a 
single arts initiative from Mr Maude 
to compensate for his lack of oppo- 
sition. Does anyone know where the 
Tories stand on museum admission 
charges, the Royal Opera House, the 
cut in Arts Council binding? 

EQUITY has been as shaken as the 
country's pre-pubescems over the 
departure of Geri Haliiwell from the 
Spice Girls. Now the tribute bands 
have to decide whether to become a 
foursome. The Geri lookalikes could 
face a period ‘resting’, though they 
could apply to replace the real thing. 



The a 1 1 n Fjy Tdfe Liverpool 
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The modernisation of i fir oil new Tate Liverpool is nowfinaUj complete 
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No fashion 


advice 


were 



The Menswear Council says the average male should smarten up 
his image. But the average male already has, says Randeep Ramesh 


CLOTHES do makelh the man- 
That’s the message British males 
have yet to heed, according to the 
self-appointed Menswear Council. 

So far as this organisation is 
concerned, British men bse their sar- 
torial sense after they have settled 
down; they do not dress to impress 
at work and rarely match their Eu- 
ropean peers, who spend on average 
£500 a month (double the British 
male) on clo th i ng . 

According to the voice of the 

council Chris Scott-Gray: ‘‘Vfe have 

all watched Blind Date. They stand 
up there with their Polynesian shirts 
outside their flat-fronted trousers. 
You know we have a problem when 
men are proud of the fact they had 
a haircut for £5.” 

When it comes to compiling the 
list of Great Fashion Disasters, it is 
true that the British figure promi- 
nently. Recent tragedies include 
the twe a lysome things who enthusi- 
astically took up the tartan-trousered 
□erdishness of Chris Evans, anoth- 
er was the drain-piped Eighties chic 
of Burton and Tbp Man. 

But times are changing. Take 
footballing fashion. For years, stars 
regularly scored own goals when it 
came to style. Many could happily 
forget the pink silk frock-coat worn 
by Gazza at his wedding, or the nasty 
Kevin Keegan perm. 

But this tradition is not upheld 
by today's players. The Menswear 
Council’s own list of the 10 best- 
dressed men in Britain features Ar- 
senal star Ian Wright and 
Manchester United midfielder 
David Beckham. Last week the lat- 
ter slung a £1 15 Gaultier silk sarong 
over his loose linen trousers when 
strolling out with girlfriend Victoria 
Ad ams - aka Posh Spice. Some 


but Beckham was un- 


sniggered , 
perturbed. 

Increasingly, men consider style 
as im p ortant as substance. Tfen years 
agp, die men's magazine market con- 
sisted mainly of US editions of GQ 

and Esquire -which struggled to sell 

more than 50,000 copies. Last year 
FHM, whose mix of near-naked 
women and stylishly attired men, 
shifted more than 500,000 units - 
overtaking Cosmopolitan. 

The profusion of men’s media has 
been matched in the high street. The 
shopping arcades are stuffed with 
Paul Smith stores and lined with ad- 
verts for the American designer 
Tbrnmy Hflfiger. Industry figures 
show that since 1992, the menswear 
industry has grown by nearly 30 per 
cent, to £8bn. 

But despite that growth, stylish 
men do not feel compelled to wan- 
der the streets dressed in the latest 
designer clothing. 

Lawrence Dellaglio, E ng la n d’s 
bulky rugby captain, is typical 
Dressed in lumberjack shirt and chi- 
nos, Deflagjio explains: “Most of the 
tim e I am in sporting gear, but when 
I gp out I make an effort But my 
wardrobe has got stuff from Marks 
& Spencer as well as Ralph Lauren. 
It is about looking good, not about 
spending lots of money.” 

When it comes to toiletries, 
British men are making more of an 
effort than before, with the average 
man spending £26 a year on after- 
shave, moisturiser and body sprays. 
Two years ago. Men's Health maga- 
zine claimed that three-quarters of 
men were exercised about their 
physical shape- 

This is not to say that the 
Menswear Council’s message is 
unimportant -it is just that for a lot 


of men they have heard and acted 
upon it long ago. 

Male couture has a long history 
-albeit one marked by dodgy wigs, 
make-up and tights. That dandified 
parade of men’s fashion which lin- 
gered m pre-industrial Britain had its 
roots in narcissism. For today’s men, 
the main motivation to dress well lies 
in professional acceptance. The ra- 
tionale seems to be that women's 
emancipation has made looking 
good in the office acceptable, so why 
should this not be extended to men? 

The council parades such phras- 
es as “dress like the manager who 
wants to be™, but in reality the pletho- 
ra ofnaines like TMLewin, Thomas 
Pink and Ozwald Boateng show that 

mmwfll mnrifrfer shftnipgniitraiasirit 
anddrirtttiatkxtksasgo^ontiiecat- 
walk as it does in die office. 

Alan Hansen, who attended the 
launch of the council in a Daks dark 
grey suit, with lilac shirt and silver 
tie, spends “more on clothes now 
than as a young lad”. The former 
footballer, who now commentates on 
the sport said: “My wife still choos- 
es them- mainly because 1 have got 
a 44-inch chest and long body which 
means a lot of jackets ride too high. 
But I have to do it. In ray line of 
work, 1 have to look good." 

This kind of talk from Hansen - 
once one of Liverpool's self-styled 
hard men on the pitch - should not 
surprise anyone. The image-makers 
around Tony Blah- fret about his 
crooked teeth, his receding hair and 
the cut of his do dies. It is not that 
the Prime Minister - who the 
Menswear Council also place in its 
top 10 - needs an entourage of 
courtiers to fawn over his presence, 
just that he recognises that the pack- 
aging is as important as the policy. 



Alan Hansen and Lawrence Dellaglio mix designer and high street labels 


Photograph: Rul Xavier 


DO MEN 


] 


measure UP? 


Ozwald Boateng, Savile 
Row tailor 
“it's good to know that 
there will be a council 
spedficafiy for men and I 
hope ft vrifl bring them into 
the fimdight again. 

“This council shows that 
they are starch® to realise- 1 
menswear Is Wg In this 
country, especially suits — 

that fs undisputed, and it’s • 
about time someone got be- 
hind it The main thing fs 

how people are wearing 

their dothes, whether they 
are enjoying them. You don't 
need money to have style.”; 



Hanni Huesch, UK 

correspondent for 
German TV station ARD 7 
“Thank God. they are doing 

something to get British 

men to dress better. On av- 
erage, I think German men 

are sllghtiy better dressed 

than the British, but not 
when it comes to casual 
dothes. I think a lot depends 
on what people do as to . ' 
how well dressed they are”' 


Chris Sullivan, style 
editor of mens* 
magazine GQ 
*Any means of making 
British men dress better is 
welcome, but I don't know 
how much effect It will have 
as they are pretty recalci- 
trant. 

“What you wear affects 1 
your success ax work and 
with women. I do feel 
though, that more and more 
men are realising that it af- 
fects how seriously they are 
taken. Overall, education re- 
lies on experience, and men 
have got to go and find out 
what works.'' 


Philip Warren, curator 
at archive of dothes 
from high street chain 
Next. 

“In a way, the idea strikes 
me as a panic move. 1 think 
the attempt to create a 
Menswear Council shows 
that nobody in Britain has a 
real grip or handle on the 
market. But weVe got a 
great fashion tradition in 
Britain, our designers are at- 
tractive to people from all 
over the world." 
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fashion in Spiceworld 




Gen's departure 
has failed to move 
the Spice Girls' 
fickle young fans. 
By Sophie Radice 


THE day that Robbie Williams 
left THe Thai teenage gjrls con- 
gregated outside a house in our 
street with blotchy, tear- 
streaked faces. A plump girl, 
who was obviously known 
locally as a major fan, stood on 
her doorstep sobbing, her room 
lit-up against the evening sky 
above her with smiling posters 
of the doomed boy-band. 

It was difficult not to smirk 
with adult cynicism when I 
asked them if they were afl right, 
and words like “abandonment” 
“loneliness" and “betrayal" 
tripped off their tongues as 
easily as in a Hollywood group 
therapy session. Later that 
evening, my sister reminded 
me of how we had cried in 
primary school when Les left the 
Bay City Rollers. Just as we 
knew then, these Tike That girls 
understood that it effectively 
meant the end of theft favourite 
group, and telephone helplines 
opened up to deal with the wave 
of teen-grief that swept the 
nation. 

Parents’ hearts sunk in 
anticipation of a similar reaction 
to last week's announcement of 
Geri HaUiwefl’s departure from 
the Spice Girls, and the ques- 
tion mark that must hang over 
the band’s future, whatever the 
remaining members might say 
to the contrary. 

My own three-and-a-half- 
year-old daughter, whose bed- 
room was full of pictures of the 
fivesome, and who became the 
nation's youngest stalker when 
she found out that Scary Spice 
lived opposite her grandmother, 
gave an irritated reply when I 



Can Gen’s shoes be filled? 


Phocograph: Tony Stone 


told her about Geri - “Mummy, 
I don’t really know the Spice 
Girls anymore, do I?" 

Thinking perhaps that she is 
loo young to fully understand , 
and knowing that because she 
actually saw them a couple of 
times in zeal life she regarded 
them as close personal friends 
rather than pop icons, I turned 
to my seven-year-old son's 
female contemporaries. 

They have spent the last 18 
months in a shiny. Lycra-dad 
SpiceworkL My son's friend Etta 
had a Spice Girls party only a 
couple of months ago, much to 
his disgust, (be and the only 
other boy invited duga huge hole 
in the lawn) at which girls dressed 
up as theft favourite Spice. 

“We don’t care if they split 


up. We like All Saints and 
Cleopatra now. The Spice Girls 
are not girls anyway. They 
should be called the Spice 
Women or the Spice Old 
Ladies,” said Etta, contemptu- 
ously. At this, her friend Bella 
seemed embarrassed of her 
pink Spice Girls lunchbox and 
started swinging it around and 
hitting the other girls with it. 

What about their potential, 
1 asked. After all, surely they 
had so much more to give than 
two albums? And what about 
the economic implications of 
cancelling a world tour? And 
what were they going to do with 
their Spice Girl duvet covers 
and pillow cases now? 

The girls looked at — 


blankly and one of them asked 









politely if I can "stop talking 
about It now, please?". They 
started singing “Geopatra, 
coming at yer" and 1 walked 
away muttering to myself about 
the fickleness of extreme youth. 

Their love of the Spice girls 
was completely genuine and 
devoted while it lasted, but 
unlike the older girl fan-base bf 
Take That it was not dominat- 
ed by a freshly awakened,^ 
hormonal longing and safely un- 
requited desire. 

The simple message of “Girl 
Power" caught the mood of the 
classroom, where (as parents of 
bays are constantly reminded by 
worrying little leaflets saying 
things like “Has the lad culture 
destroyed your son’s future??) 
boys are struggling to keep up 
with ambitious, conscientious, 
confident girls. The Spice Gids 
were gloriously and fabulously 
tarty in theft faux animat skins 
and platform trainers and will 
be remembered for being the 
brashest and brassiest of them 
all. 

Seeing the Spice Girls a 
month or so ago on 777 Friday 
they didn't seem to have much 
to say, except the usual decla- 
rations of sisterly love and feet-, gj 
mgs of best friendship for each 
other. Now we know that to be 
a bit of a sham, it is difficult to 
see how they can possibly try 
and continue. 

The rem aining Spice Gids 
should retire gracefully many 
millions richer, while the moth- 
ers of young daughters through- 
out the country take down their 
daughters' posters to make 
room for the new ones (maybe 
saving one for posterity so Lhey 
can laugh about it together in 
few years' time), chuck last 
Christmas’s Spice Girls dolls in 
the box under the bed, along A 
with the TeUytubbies, Buzz ® 
Lightyears and Power Rangers 
that are brought out occasion' 
ally to play with Barbie, the 
enduring Queen of so many lit- 
tle girls’ hearts. 
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j Nearly half of medical graduates are women, yet hardly any choose surgery as a career. Why is the operating theatre still a man’s world? By Jack O’Sullivan 


| WHEN A woman is diagnosed with 
j breast cancer, she is usually called 

{ intoa male consultant’s office for a 

j paipfiil exposition of her chances of 
j suivivaLMtoutes later, she’s back out 
j. in the world, bewildered, probably 

• atone, feeling like a death sentence 
{ has been passed. 

I r -.Bripny Ackroyd’s patients are 
; . Judder.?! like to visit them to the 
■ comfort of their homes. The news 
1 am_be such a shock," she says. “It 
I is nme^nsuming. Some people 
1 . are putraged that I do iL But I think 
kit- is important. I don't know any 
Father surgeon who does it." 

• ^ That may . be because about 95 
j percent of breast surgeons are men, 

5 np.^ipbt caring, but perhaps not as 
; empatfietic. Miss Ackroyd a con- 
i' stotani at ^Jsgrave hospital in 
; Coventry is one of only about 20 
j women doing the job in Britain. “In 
j places in this country,” she 
j says, "a woman with breast cancer 
j has no chance of seeing a female 
i consultant, unless she is prepared 
J to go <Hit of area. One of my patients 
; travelled from as far away as Brad- 
I ford to see me." 

These are extraordinary figures, 
f| given that for 15 years nearly half of 
medical graduates have been female. 

' The situation is worst in surgery: just 
j four per cent of consultants are 
j women. But across all distiplmes, less 
; than one in five consultants is female. 

•. / So, why are they still finding it so 
i hard to getto the top? After all, they 
; succeed well in other parts of the 

• medical profession: more than half 
of all new Gft are now female. If 

• sexual discrimination really isstQl cife 
; to hospital medicine, we should all 
1 be worried. The best surgeons are 

drawn from the largest pools. If they 
- 1 are mainly being recruited only 
A from half of all graduates - the men 
■P- skill will suffer. 

You can see why women are put 
; off. Most people still, think you 
. need balls to slice someone open. Of 
fresh graduates namin g surgery as 
, their preferred hospital discipline, 

• less than 20. per cent are women, 
i compared with 75 percent of those 

who aim to be gynaecologists. Long 
hours and the locker -room attitudes 
; put them off 

“Surgery seems to attract a cer- 
; tain macho p<:rsoi^ty^aIff ough it ^ 

; is changing says DfrElisabeffi^ 

5 Paice, post-graduate dean in the 
‘-North Thames region. “People sfifl r 
. imagine there are a fewSfr Lancelot 
Sgtatt types. 

“Certainty, it is true that some 
surgeons, who may be terribly ef- 
^ fectivc, are not that sensitive.to the 
human side. The sort of surgeon who 
will stand at the end of the bed and 
^oy: ‘Don’t worry. I’ve done it a hun- 
dred times before and TU be very 
quick.* Women look at surgery and 
~see a whole lot of male role models 
and think, Tm not that son of per- 
son’. They tend to be attracted to the 
caring side of medicine, so they don't 
^choose surgery." 

o Another female surgeon, of 
-above, average ability, who inex- 
plicably missed out on becoming a 





Briony Ackroyd’s own career struggle has inspired her, along with fellow pioneers, to establish a mentoring system for would-be female surgeons 


consultant, blames sexism. She says: 
“The view is that any woman who 
goes into surgery has got to be a 
tough cookie, a bit odd, and if you 
dosome thing not qraleright you are 
marked as unsound. Or you are re- 
garded as-toonice. 

“One consultant said to me, it 
was good to have me on the team 
because I was so nice to the rela- 
tives. My role was to make the cof- 
fee." After one job interview, a 
male consultant surgeon suggest- 
ed to her that she “wear a bit of 
make-up next time". 

Recently. Dr Janey Huber, who 
did her clinical training at Adden- 
brooke’s hospital in Cambridge, 
spoke about how she returned to 
work after having children but finally 
resigned her surgical post. The rea- 
son, she said, was that she felt so mis- 
treated by male colleagues. 

But a few women do succeed, al- 
though there are many obstacles to 


overcome. Appointed a consultant 
in 1995, Briony Ackroyd, 48, was Ihe 
first woman to train successfully 
under a four-year, flexible training . 
scheme for sepfor registrars in 
general surgery. The deal bad been 


72 hours a week. Full-time would 
have been over 100 hours. It meant 
that, to the end, it took me four years 
instead of the usual two years to 
complete my training." 

. She nearly did not get that far. 


‘Surgery seems to attract a certain macho 
personality. People still imagine that 
there are a few Sir Lancelot Spratt types’ 


available since 1979. Eleven women 
before her had tried and failed to 
make it work. 

“I started in 1990 after my daugh- 
ter was bora. I was on what was 
called a part-time scheme, even 
though it actually involved working 


“In an earlier job, after two years, 
there was the usual review to con- 
sider whether to renew my contract. 
Everybody always got through, but 
I was told that my contract would not 
be renewed. 

“They said they felt that be- 


cause I was a woman and older than 
my fellow trainees, 1 would be un- 
able to achieve a consultancy, so 
there was no point in finishing the 
training. I was devastated, pointing 
out that I bad not changed my sex 
since they first appointed me two 
years before and J bad aged at the 
expected rate. Eventualty, after 1 
confronted them, they changed 
their minds." 

Like many female surgeons. Miss 
Ackroyd also had trouble with nurs- 
ing staff “Many want their surgeons 
to be male. A particular ward sister 
bad never had a female registrar. She 
realty took against me and started 
complaining about me. So there had 
to be an inquiry info my competence. 
I survived but, once again, it was un- 
pleasant." 

These days, the flexible training 
contract that Miss Ackroyd used is 
much more commonplace. Dr Pake, 
at north Thames has struggled bard 


with strong Government support to 
meet a 30 per cent annual expansion 
to demand for several years. But 
there is still debate, even among top 
female surgeons, about whether 
women can really be as good as men, 
if they take time out for example to 
have children. 

This is an attitude Miss Ackroyd 
dismisses. “It’s a myth. A man will 
go off and do a research job, perhaps 
of one or two years, and no one ques- 
tions whether he can cany on being 
a surgeon. Women go on maternity 
leave and they should not find it dif- 
ficult to regain their skills. 

“I could lake an appendix out 
blind-folded because I have been tak- 
ing them out for 20 years. You might 
need a week or so to brush up your 
skills, but men and women who have 
taken one or two years off should not 
have problems.” 

And by the way, Miss Ackroyd 
may have difficulties staying in a good 


Photograph: Richard Lea-Hair/NTl 


mood but none keeping a steady hand 
during PMT. 

Miss Ackroyd has finally made it 
but life is still hard. In the mornings, 
she has her “quality time" with her 
nine-year-old daughter: shared break- 
fast in bed. time when they practice 
Ihe violin together for their Suzuki les- 
son and then the journey to school. 
After that, she might not be back- 
home again until 10pm or 11pm. If 
her daughter wants to catch her in the 
evening, she will need to use the mo- 
bile phone. Her father, a businessman, 
is more likely to be at borne. 

Nevertheless. Miss Ackroyd is op- 
timistic. The lime il lakes lo become 
a consultant has halved in recent 
years. She, along with her fellow 
pioneers are planning to establish a 
mentoring system for would-be 
female surgeons. The future, she 
says, in spite of everything, is bright 
for women who want to wield the 
knife. Just don’t expect it lo be easy. 


Even the stalls 

cost a bomb... 

-You'll need deep pockets to afford most of the items 
rin sale at the Olympia Fine Arts and Antiques Fair - 
or you could just go window shopping. By Nicole Veash 


“HAVE A glass of cham- 
pagne," 1 says Lennox Cato, 

■ “told mind where you put 
He’sjoking, of course, but then 
r wouldn’t want to be the one 
spiflmge hampe ts on his beaut- 
ffid, Chinese-styie, ebony chest 
ofdrowers. 

- Lennox is an exhibitor at the 
4 &fympk'Hne Art and Antiques 
- Fair, a showcase of past trea* 

On offer are beautiful 

■ walnut .cabinets, old master 
paintings and plenty of cunos, 
including a wild gothic chmr 
with a frame made entirety of 

■ mdere. It's just like tbcArmq^ 

■RoadShow, but everything swr 

sale - albeit at a price. 

; r There was a time, to the bix- 
fies, when people only wanted 
the new. Victorian rehc*. par- 
ticular, were slung on l he stop 
ifr left to gather dust ^ 

This has ail changed. Antiques 
ire seriously big busm«& as 
.. torn*, the only b . lac ^*^ 

* ffl-Biitain’s top antique assoc. 

involved in selling antiques, ne 

S^ys. -That’s wby weVe got 


this champagne, to help people 
relax. You are talking about 

■ - « 1/vi rvP 


mousanos ui puuuw ~ 

item, so it’s important to make 

them feel reassured, although 

you mustn'l be overly familiar." 

A perfectly groomed blonde 
fortysomething. Harvey Nkhok 
bag in hand, admires a pair of 
red, lacquered, Victorian vases, 
price £4,000. Lennox darts off. 
“Here,” he says passing her the 
prettified Japanese-style piece, 
“have a good look, but don t 

drop it" , . . 

The woman, quite rightly, 

declines lo hold the delfate 
artefact, says she wdl think 
about itand walks off. *^ c 
definitely afford it, says 

L^ox.“Butasapmjatecd- 

iector she’ll want a realty good 

think and have a good look 
round before she buys. 

Huge amounts of money 
changes band at this cr&nie de 
la crime of antique fe"* b “‘ 
for Window shoppers keM to 

dtapseanother.n.oreretod 

past world, the atmosphere 
remains relaxed. 


London dealer Alasda i r 
Brown, with 14-years trade 
experience, was quite happy for 

me to lie and gently bounce on 
an £&500 four-poster bed, a fine 
example of the 19th-century 
arts and crafts movement, ap- 
parently. “It’s rather comfort- 
able isn't it," be says as I lie 
prostrate on top of the late 
lSth-centuiy counterpane. 

The most expensive thing 
Edric Van Vredenburgh has on 
his stall is a table made almost 
entirely from ivoiy, priced, be- 
cause it’s so rare, at £240,000. 

Edric, who also has two tar- 
nished mirrors on display, “be- 
cause some people like them 
like that", describes his clients 
as “the international set with 
serious money. We don’t get 
many Middle Eastern buyers 
because they tend to go for 
glitzy gilded pieces,” he says. 

The current apple of Edric’s 
eye is-a collection of 18th and 
19th-century beetles preserved 
to 40 glass boxes and making a 
star tling if slightly disconcert- 
ing wall display, if you have 
£18,000 to spare. “IVe been 




Large and small objects of desire on sale at this very select antiques fair 

Photx>grapb: Andrew Buumnan 


cleaning them all week by 
hand,” be says. 

“Most dealers tend to have 
a profit margin of between 40 
and 50 per cent, although this 
varies depending on where you 
buy the piece in question," 
Ethic explains. 

With stalls costing around 
£10,000 a throw, or £300 a 
square metre, there is no ques- 
tion that a dealer's outgoings 
are high, although it is ques- 
tionable whether private col- 
lectors realty get a good nm ^ OT 
their money. But then the se- 
rious buyers probably aren’t 
short of a bob or two. 

“Will you excuse me a sec- 
ond," says Edric leaving me to 
finger a pair of horn ctip&i “I'm 
just going to have a word with 

<me of the wealthiest men in the 


world.” The wealthiest man 
and his beautifully manicured 
American wife, appear to have 
done business with Edric be- 
fore They greet each other like 
old friends and are soon in deep 
conversation about some wal- 
nut table or other. 

The antiques world is slight- 
ly unreal. Few people would 
have room to display four life- 
sized, classical, 17th-centuty 
gods- ltalan,veiy rare - or even 
want to part with £58,000 for a 
pair of serpentine commodes. 

But there is another side to 
the market. Robert Pugh is a 
ruddy-faced Welshman special- 
ising in a native farmhouse 
took. “No,” he says, “most of 
our wares are not bought by the 
Welsh, they are not big on the 
distressed farmhouse took." 


Americans and Kensington 
dwellers who want an urban 
country cottage look are his 
main customers. And with 
18th-century patchwork quilts 
from £300, this is the more af- 
fordable if less glamorous end 
of the antiques market 
Back to Lennox, who seems 
to have done a roaring ron ming' s 
trade with the aid of his cham- 
pagne. “The Brits still aren’t re- 
alty into serious antiques," he 
says. “They prefer to spend 
their money on holidays or new 
cars or little pieces, although we 
are doing our hardest to change 

all that." 

The Olympia Fine Arts and 
Antiques Fair is open undl 14 
June. For more information, call 
01713708186 . 


The Foreign Secretory has established an independent 
investigation into recent allegations of Government 
involvement in the supply of arms to Sierra Leone, and in 
particular into: 

•what was known by Government officials (including 
military personnel) and Ministers about plans lo supply 
lo Sierra Leone after SLb October 3 997. 

■whether any official encouragement or approval was 
given to such plans or such supply, and 
•if so, on what authority. 

Anybody who can contribute information or observations lo 
the investigation is invited to send details as soon as possible by 
post to: 

Sir Thomas Legg KCB QC 
26 Old Queen Street 
London SW1H 9HP 

or by fax to: 0171 222 3874 ! 

or by Email to: : 

I SixThomas Leggisricrraleoneannsinvesti gat ion .bthucrneLcom | 
from week beginning 8th June 1998 
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Off-message on 
student loans 


PERHAPS the worst aspect of the Government's haodlingof the student 
finance issue is its failure to get the message acro^sh.^nls wmnoth^ 
to pay back their debt unless and until they can afford to do so. TTus fail- 
ure fa! strange in a government so obsessed with presentation. David Blan- 
kett should have hammered home one simple point; graduates earn more. 
Two conclusions follow. One: why should non-graduates, who are gener- 
ally poorer, pay through their taxes for graduates education . And two: it 
is fo everyone’s interest to go to university if they have the ability - and 
this remains the case when they have to pay for it, especially if they are 
offered the no-lose proposition of a soft loan. 

That is why next week’s threatened revolt by Labour MPS against the 
Higher Education Bill is misguided and unjustified. The principle of the 
Government’s reform is sound, but the case simply has not been made, 
either to MRs or to the general public. The rebels claim to be defending 
two linked ideals: equality and free education. As for equality, how can it 
be justified that £8bn ayear of public money should be spent on a minority 
of the population which is overwhelmingly the richest and most privileged 
part? The invocation of the ideal of free education - bracketed by *R»ny 
Benn with a free health service - is a simple category error. Free educa- 
tion is egalitarian to the extent that it is universal: hig her edu cation by de- 
fintri nn is not, it is dlitist. The argument that aocess to university is theoretically 
open to everyone, on the basis of ability, is precisely the bogus notion of 
equality of opportunity which, in other contexts, Mr Benn would deride. 

That said, the Government's proposals are flawed and incoherent - but 
only because they depart from the foregoing principles. In order to reduce 
the cost of the proposals of the Dearing Committee, the Government made 
two changes. Dealing recommended that a flat-rate grant to cover living 
expe nses should continue to be paid to all students, to be topped up with 
loans. The Government decided to abolish grants - half this year and the 
rest next - and put the whole burden on to loans. That was sensible. But 
the Government also decided to require tuition fees to be paid up-front, 
with an exemption for students whose parents have low incomes, instead 
of also being loaded on to loans. Roughly one third will have to pay the 
full £1,000 a year, one third will pay less on a sliding scale; and one thud 
will be exempt This means students will continue to be means-tested on 
the basis of their parents' income, which is wrong in principle. At 18, peo- 
ple should not be forced to rely on parental support, which in some cas- 
es may not be forthcoming. Students should only be means-tested on the 
basis of their own future income, through the loan scheme. 

The Labour rebels are missing the point, then, and comparisons with 
last year's rebellion over cuts in lone parent benefit are an insult to lone 
parents. But the Government should have had the courage of its convic- 
tions and ensured that the cost of expanding higher education is met by 
those who benefit from it - and not by the parents of those who might 


‘Conspiracies’ and 
national icons 


IT SEEMS that Diana, Princess of TCdes is destined, sadly, to be as much 
the conspiracy theorists’ princess as she was the people’s. We should not 
be surprised about this. The conspiracy theories about the assassinations 
of John F Kennedy and Martin Luther King and the suicide of Marilyn Mon- 
roe all show how persistent this kind of speculation can be when an icon- 
ic figure dies unexpectedly. As the interminable investigations into the accident 
that lolled Diana roll on towards the first anniversary of her death, the con- 
spiracy talk can be expected to intensify. 

In the case of Diana there is one person who seems determined to stim- 
ulate the theorists’ fertile imaginations. Mobamed AI Fayed has consistently 
raised questions about the circumstances of her death. His tenacity malms 
many observes feel queasy, for it appears to form just another stage in Mr 
Fayed's long battle with the establishment. Any weapon will do, it seems, 
even the death of his beloved son. But his theories would not get very far 
if they were not presented in a rather uncritical manner by parts of the me- 
dia. The reasons for this, are not hard to find. "Putting Diana’s face on the 
front” has always sold newspapers and magazines, even after her death. The 
claims and theories about her death, no matter bow wild or fanciful, still 
attract readers and viewers. The grotesque documentary and studio discussion 
on ITV the other night will have attracted a respectable audience. 

Those who defend these travesties argue that they satisfy a public de- 
mand. But do people really want the story of the life and death of Diana 
to be distorted by the ceaseless flow of speculation? There wifl, of course. 
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always be a fringe prepared to believe that Buckingham Palace or Tony 
Blair or, perhaps, aliens ordered her execution. But the vast majority of 
people have by now come to terms with the - accidental - circumstances 
of her death. They have entertained the theories about flashguns and car- 
ban monoxide only to dismiss them. They know that Diana's driver had 
taken nearly three times the permitted level of alcohol. He was not qual- 
ified as a chauffeur and the car crashed at 90 to lOOmph. It would have 
been impossible for any would-be assassin to know the movements of Di- 
ana’s party that night. Who could possibly have planned to ram the Mer- 
cedes at that time? With a Fiat Uno? The main imponderable about the 
Paris car crash is whether Diana would still be alive today if she had worn 
her seat belt. 

It would be easy to dismiss the theories as just so much froth, jour- 
nalistic junk food, pointless but harmless. But conspiracy theories are dan- 
gerous. They grow and grow until the gossip upon which they are built is 
passed off as truth. The shot from the grassy knoll that allegedly killed 
President Kennedy and the white Fiat Uno that supposedly hit Diana’s 
car are already half-way to being accepted as facts. One has only to t h in k 
of the Communist conspiracy that gave us the McCarthy era or the Nazis’ 
so-called “international Jewish conspiracy” to know how they can 
matter. 

Conspiracy theories are sometimes dangerous, mostly pernicious and 
always morbid. They should be treated as such at all times. 
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Tranquil battlefield: the Lakeland landscape is a magnet few second-home owners. See letters below right 


Photograph: David Hughes 


Fawning MPs 

Sin Three cheers for Andrew 
Maddnley and his criticism of the 
whips’ "pervasive control” ofLabour 
MPS. 

I have long wondered what pos- 
sible use was served by those bray- 
ing voices of Conservative Members 
of Parliament who used to compete 
to ask the most fatuous question of 
the day. I remember readmgacopy 
at Hansard from the Second World 
Wir. Members were then asking real 
questions about real people and 
matters of public concern. And they 
received answers. 

Michael Brown has explained in 
your paper how the present practice 
arose. Tony Blair was elected in the 
belief that he would change old and 
bad practices. As it is, I am reminded 
of the last chapter of Orwell’s y</ii- 
mal Farm, when the animals watch- 
ing outside could no longer 
differe ntiate between the visiting hu- 
mans and the pigs. 

ALANFORGAN 
Guildford, Surrey 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor and include a daytime telephone number 
Fax 0171 293 2056; e-mail letters@independentco.uk E-mail correspondents are 
asked to give a postal address. Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


Lottery victims 


Sir. Am I the only person not sur- 
prised by the Government’s me- 
thodical reneging on its election 
pledges? As Charles Dickens wrote 
in Little Dorrit. “It is true that every 
new premier and every new gov- 
ernment, craning in because they had 
upheld a certain thing as necessary 
to be done, were no sooner come in 
than they applied their utmost fac- 
ulties to discovering how not to do 
it” 

ANNE LEWIS 
London SW15 


Pharmaceutical threat 


Sir: Your leading article “National 
Lottery fever needs to be calmed” 
(3 June) is to be welcomed. Gam- 
bling, by its very nature, encourages 
Lbose who take part to exaggerate the 
likelihood of winning at the ex- 
pense of the probability of losng. The 
promoters encourage such notions 
and the media collude by publicis- 
ing the few winners. The result is the 
chasing of losses by punters. 

It is for these reasons that the 
public polity of providing gambling 
on the basis of unstimulated demand 
wasso effective. When it was still be- 
ing implemented, there were more 
gambling facilities in Britain than any 
other European country and they 
were more diverse. Yet the casual- 
ties were relatively few. 

The ir resp o nsible approach of the 
last government, which treated gam- 
bling as just another marketable com- 
modity, undermined this polity. In 
the present dimate of stimulation, 
the idea that education will prevent 
excessive gambling is unrealistic. 
Indeed, such notions now largely 
stem from the promoters, in a cyn- 
ical attempt to present a semblance 
of social responsibility. 

Dr E MORAN 
Consultant Psychiatrist 
Chairman, the National Council on 
Gambling 
London N14 


this one hopes to give encourage- 
ment to those who are men of prin- 
ciple and who are trying to persuade 
their colleagues round to under- 
standing and working for democra- 
tic freedoms. 

The point is very -similar to that 
made m relation to the Northern Ire- 
land peace negotiations. While the 
extremist actions in the past of those 
who were represented in the nego- 
tiations were regarded by most of us 
with abhorrence it was generally ac- 
cepted that there needed to be some 
move towards dialogue. It was only 
those like the Rev Ian Paisley who re- 
fused to sit down with those whom 
he regarded as murderers. 

Dr CW WATSON 
Department of Anthropology 
Eliot College 

University of Kent at Canterbury 


Sin I see that the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry is -yet again - threatening to 
pull out of Britain if the Government 
requires it to publish more infor- 
mation (“Ministers launch war on 
drug prices”, 3 June). 

The industry has a long tradition 
of over-reacting to modest propos- 
als. In 1993, a new public right of ac- 
cess to information about drug safety 
was proposed in a private member's 
Bill: disclosure, of such information 
by the licensing authority was (and 
still is) a criminal offence. The 
British Pharma Group, a trade body 
representing the leading research 
companies, warned that unless one 
particular provision was removed, 
their members would no longer 
seek to launch their products in the 
UK “but apply to other EC licens- 
ing authorities instead”. In an effort 
to address their concerns, the Bill’s 
sponsor. Giles Radice MP, with- 
drew the clause. To everyone’s as- 
tonishment the British Pharma 
Group responded in even more hys- 
terical tenns, wanting that the revised 
Bill would “wreak real and lasting 
damage to the industry” and mean 
that “companies would probably 
simply cease to use” the UK licens- 
ing system. It appeared that, what- 
ever the proposal, the industry had 
only one response. 

Now ministers propose to ask for 
more information about the cost-ef- 
fectiveness of NHSdnigp. You quote 
an industry spokesman's reaction: 
“Many companies might be looking 
at whether their research is correctly 
based in this country.” 1 hope min- 
isters will recognise that going over 
the top is tbe pharmaceutical in- 
dustry’s tontine response to change. 
MAURICE FRANKEL 
Director 

The Campaign for Freedom of 

Information 

London EC l 



multiparty democracy may divide 
Kenyans along ethnic lines and in ex- 
ercising his freedom of expression 
warned Kenyans about it. This un- 
fortunately has turned out to be the 
case. He however accepted the even- 
tuality and won two elections under 
it Blaming him for warning Kenyans 
of the possible negative effects of a 
multiparty system shows a failure to 
appreciate the contextual differ- 
ences in the application and result 
of the system. 

It appears Mary Braid has been 
paying too much attention to some 
ethnic as opposed to broadly based 
non-governmental organisations, 
otherwise she would have obtained 
the views of other communities in- 
volved and also known of the current 
police/army operation to disarm the 
POkots and Marakwets. Throughout 
his vice-presidency and presidency, 
Moi has been consistent in calling for 
the unity and peaceful co-existence 
of all Kenyan communities and 
Jaultipg him on this is unfair and only 
serves selfish ends. 
MWANYENGELA NGALI 
High Commissioner 
Kenya High Commission 
London W1 


Countryside in peril 

Sr. Some, like Henry Haringtcn (let- 
ter, 30 May), may have reasons for 
keeping a second home which they 
visit from time to time, but in his ob- 
jections to taxing of second homes 
be misses the point: first homes must 
take priority over second homes. 

Tb accuse South Lakeland District -• 
Council of Nimbyism is also wide of - 
the mark - we have gone to great 
lengths (and expense) to overcome the 
Nnribys in ratter to provide affordable 
housing for local people. As council- 
lors here can tell you the problem is 
not so much residents’ opposing plan- 
ning permission. It is the people with 
second homes who are quick to ob- 
ject to affordable housing for locals. 

Their letters come from all parts, 
of the county, indeed the world, and 
sometimes betray contempt for the 
people who want to continue to live 
in their own communities, 'typical 
was this gem: “My house i&empty for 
most of the year.The type of person 
who wants to live in such (affordable] 
housing would be likely to vandalise 
or burgle my property.” 

The attempt to make second- C 
home owners pay for the harm they 
do is not a case of Nimbyism but it. 
should mean that there are fewer Ni-£s: 
mobys (not in my other back yard). ' 
STANCOLUNS 

Chair, Finance and General Purposes,' 
South Lakeland District Council 
Kendal, Cumbria 


Secular babies 


Lessons for Indonesia j M Synge ’ ,rish pfaj ' wright 


Sir Like Paul Barber (letter, 2 June) 
I am appalled by the abuses of human 
rights perpetrated by the Indonesian 
armed forces. And like D F Hagger 
(letter, 2 June) I deplore the way in 
which anny personnel are dikaryakan, 
the Indonesian term for the placing 
of military men in bureaucratic po- 
sitions - a process, incidentally, be- 
gun under Sukarno in the 1950s and 
not initiated by Suharto. 

Both correspondents, however, 
fail to engage with the arguments of 
those with considerable experience 
of Indonesia who recognise that 
within the armed forces there is good 
as well as bad, and that every attempt 
should be made through teaching 
fora, such as the Centre for Securi- 
ty Studies at Hull University, to ex- 
pose Indonesian officers to a 
tradition of open debate. By doing 


The real Synge 


Sir: John Walsh’s article “The crag- 
gy home of tbe playboy of the west- 
ern world” (28 May) was 
accompanied by a picture purport- 
ing to be of John Millington Synge. 
In fact this picture was taken of an 
islander by John Millington Synge. 
RICHARD SYNGE 
Cambridge 


Case for Kenya 


Sir. The picture and caption with 
Mary Braid’s article “Moi stirs up 
Kenya's tribal strife” (30 May) are 
misleading in claiming tbat 19 peo- 
ple were killed in ethnic violence in 
Sipili on 29 May. No such violence 
and deaths took place on that day. 

President Moi had foreseen that 


Sir: There is nothing new or strange 
about non-religious naming cere- 
monies for children (Comment, 26 
May; letter, 1 June). The Baby 
Naming Society, formed in 1994, is 
following work done for some time 
by the British Humanist Association; 
the BHA published Jane Wynne 
Willson’s booklet. New Arrivals, in 
1991, and the nationwide Humanist 
Ceremonies Network provides nam- 
ing ceremonies as well as non-reli- 
gious weddings and funerals. 

Moreover, the BHA has been fol- 
lowing work done for a long time by 
the freethought movement; tbe Eth- 
ical Church produced a ceremony for 
the “Recognition and Dedication of 
Children” in 1913, and the Nation- 
al Secular Society produced a cere- 
mony for the “Naming of Infants” as 
long ago as 2868. Anyway, millions 
of ordinary people have been con- 
ducting their own private cere- 
monies for centuries. 

NICOLAS WALTER 
Rationalist Press Association 
London N1 


Sin The leading article of 1 June 
(“Make second-home owners pay 
up”) denigrated rural people by im- 
plying they should adopt a modern- 
day servitude and embrace low-paid 
service jobs, pandering to the needs 
of wealthy incomers. 

Yes, people have the right to live 
and work where they choose, but forc- 
ing hardworking local people out of 
the towns and villages they grew up 
in to make way for absentee owners ; Q 
has tom the soul out of communities 1 
the length and breadth of Brit ain. • 

If we continue to pursue the ‘let 
them pay” principle then rural Britain 
will stagnate - a place where the el- 
derly come to die and the wealthy ur- 
ban £lite unwind at weekends. The 
alternative is to create a vibrant 
countryside where the young feel they 
not only have a future but are wel- 
come in their own communities. 

JS DOYLE 
Sherborne, Dorset 


ty this mill* 




Close calls 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


“You do not need to be a colourful character to be 
a politician. That way you end up with buffoons. 
You need serious thinkers”- Stephen Dorretl, 
who has quit the Shadow Cabinet to become a one-man 
think tank. 


know who I am myself. After all, I spend a lot of 
time with myself” — Robin Cook, Foreign Secretary. 


“I think I have peaked too early. Everyone will be 
sick of me by the time it comes to vote” - Ken 
Livingstone, Labour M£ on his chances of becoming 
Mayor of London. 


“Some modern things are terrible. I can’t imagine 
people wasting money on them. Bui other people’s 
tastes are different and what I think looks rather 
like a horrid big spider crawling around might in 
fact be a work of genius in a couple of centuries" - 
Baroness Thatcher on art 


“Soundbite and slogan, slraptine and he a dl in e: at 
every turn we meet hyperbole. The soaring inflation 
of tbe English language is more urgently in need of 
control than the economic variety” - Trevor Nunn, 
artistic director of the National Theatre. 


“Politicians are always corrupt: that’s the one true 
constant. I know that one day I want to get involved 
in politics" - Brenda Schad, Wonderbro model 


“Maybe some people find I have been impatient 
with them, but I won’t accept tbat as arrogance. I 


“I would come to the conclusion, no, I wouldn't 
wear one. I think it could be a bit draughty” - Denis 
Law, former Scodond and Manchester United striker, 
when tidied if he, like the England and Manchester United 
mktpdd player David Beckham, would ever wear a sarong 


Sir I once worked in a call-centre (re-‘ 
port, 2 June; letter, 4 June), receiv- 
ing calls on behalf of a building 
society’s conversion to a pic. Despite 
lacking a financial background, call- 
handlers were expected to respond 
to complex share inquiries, often tak- 
ing up to fifty calls in half an hour. 
They had just three days’ tr aining 
learn scripts, the carefully provided 
answers mainly resulting in further 
confusion for the customer. You were 
persistently monitored and disci- 
plined for deviation from the scrim. 
SARAH ADAMCZUK V 

Bristol 


It worked! 




Sin I write in support of Nicholas : 
Pole (letter, 5 June). Having been ; 
sceptical about alternative medi- 1 
one, i decided to take a course of ; 
Shiatsu for a cold. In just seven days ’ # 
my cold was completely cured. Nor- 1 - 
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n ®ed bad behaviour in 
sport, it’s the way to win 


- theyexude. Archers, similarly. Clay pigeon 
shooters pass us by because we cannot 
discern by what practice they may be guilty 
of malfeasance. Be thasldul for drugs. Now 
that we can be reasonably certain that the 
midget weightlifter sobbing to his national 
anthem on the winner’s podium was flat on 
his back gargling a steroid P im ms the night 
before, the Olympics stand a chance of be- 
coming interesting to us again. Transgres- 
sion, that’s the true Olympic ideal. Winning 
by whatever means. Preferably foul. 

All sportspersons should be on drags. 
. Make it obligatory and level the field. Td go 
so for as to suggest that we'd get something 
out of it if we actually saw them swallowing 
or shooting up as part of the warm-up, maybe 
as pan of the competition proper even. 
Skaters get marked on artistic impression as 
well as on performance, wby not points for 
gracefulness of sp/iff- rolling? 

It’s not the performance enhancement I 
care about. Rwget performance. Whatever 
enhances ill-temper is what we should 
encourage. Some sportsmen don’t need it. 
McEnroe got there by sheer superabundance 
of natural bile. 

Australian cricketers only have to smell 
an Englishman and their phenomenal 
aggression content immediately quadru- 
ples. But not everyone’s so lucky. Some have 
to work at it. Gazza needed to clobber his 
wife intermittently. Sheringham. if we are 
to believe what we’ve been told, has to go 
clubbing into the early hours in Portugal. So 
what’s all this about him shaming bis 
country? He’s dong it for us, isn’t he? So that 
we don’t have to. 

There is nothing to be said for the new 
gen trifi cation of football. Fine, you can now 
watch the game in comfort in a designer 
stadium in Bolton. Everyone can sit down. 
Everyone can see. Everyone can find a 
toilet And you can take your kids. But teU 
me who you turn to when the firework rage 
is on you and there’s a little shovel in your 
hands? Where has it gone to, all that foot- 
ball violence? Suddenly vanished, like 
vapour, into the stratosphere? No wonder 
there’s a hole in the ozone layer. 

No less than a snooker table or a tennis 
court, a football pitch is a killing field. Not 
quite a Roman Coliseum - we have refined 
the ritual somewhere since then - but 
fulfilling the same function: the aestheti- 
cization of the will to murder. And there is 
do satisfactory aesthetics of murder that 
doesn’t take full account of those slinldiy 
murderous inducements, alcohol and sex. It 
is therefore entirety necessary that our 
footballers get plenty of both. 

That doesn’t mean, however, that 1 can 
wholly condone, if it is true, Sheringbam’s 
half-hour in a lavatory in Portugal with a 
blonde. Is that any way to treat a woman, 
fialf an hour! In my day half an hour 
wouldn’t have got you to the foreplay prior 
to,thq foreplay. .. ... - . 

r “ But there yon are, we live in soft times. 
Kick another player on the field, which is 
precisely what you’re meant to do. and you 
get a red card. Meet a woman in a bar in 
Portugal and it doesn’t ever occur to you that 
she might appreciate a whole night in the 
lavatory. 


They thought the L-word was 
dead and buried, but it’s back 


^HOWARD 

Jacobson 

^/HFE is competition - wasn’t that what 
wanted us to face. What he didn’t 
t.^y. was that life was a competition for 
gentlefolk. Natural selection doesn’t take 
account of manners. You win, and that’s that 

liras head over heels m love, when I was 
“seven, with a lovely golden-plaited girl 
^ *alled . Josephine. *Ab!’ I remember our 
. ^parents crooning when they saw us skipping 
to school together, our innocent 
j Uttfe fingers intertwined like sleeping baby 
* ■; octopuses, “Just look at them, they’re in- 
; separable". 

j jffw faslra e. We were never apart. Td have 
■-dpue anything for Josephine. If she’d asked 
^'fbr therubber from mycatapuit Td havegiv- 
K<ep,*it her and asked no' questions. Ditto my 
^veteran pickled conker. Ditto the chewing- 
r.gmn l k^pt in a milk tooth cavity. But when 
:c; hfcr fireworks performed better than mine 
■ ‘bn Guy f&wkes Night I lifted up a spade and 
y .spfif her head open with ft. It wasn’t personal. 

life is competition and she was winning. I 
khadiw choice in the matter. My genes sniffed 
' . extinction and massed in my defence. 

j f- There is, of course, ho excuse, genetic or 
' otherwise, for splitting people’s heads open. 

■ . Human society cannot function on the win- 
at-ail-costs principle. Which is why we have 

•. invented sport Sport ritualises the impulse. 

With sport we can win vicariously. We 
, nominate someone else to split heads open 
for us. 

You can see where my argument is 
tending. If sport is proxy blood letting- the 
means whereby we can obey our primary 
instinct to prevail while adhering to the 
‘ artificial forms of civilised behaviour - then 
where’s the sense in trying to civilise it? You 
want good manners? Go to Church. 

We watchsport in the hope that we may 
see someone die, or failing that, humiliated. 
We give up our weekends to witness rage, 

! violence, unreason, the hand of God; to be 
a part of the unrelenting hysteria of species 
survival, but at a safe distance. And we love 
those whom we elect to do the dirty for us 
inpnxluctkmastbeydoDotconfiMTiilotbose 
patterns of restraint by which we Kve the rest 
of the time. r - 

This Is why we do not give our hearts to 
‘ . sports puritans like Sebastian Coe, in whom 




pohu^oL, or tfibse bulimic white-face ‘ 
■ women marathon runners who always look 
as though they’re running for the Church of 
: Scotland and finish second. Think of Linek- 
er -a national hero, almost, and so conscious 
to this day that he was compromised by uice- 
ness - oh God, niceness! - that he has to 
guzzle potato crisps on television, to show 
that there’s a voluptuary underneath. 

. Rowers are hard to care about because 
of that spirit of wholesomeness and regimen 


Howard Jacobson !s new novel 
‘No Mon Mister Nice Guy’ is 
published by Jonathan Cape. 


ANDREW 

MARSHALL 


“ Liberals are variously de- 
scribed as limousine, double 
domed, screaming, knee jerk, 
professional bleeding heart; see 
also pinko ; parlour pink new left; 
committed; egghead . " Safin's 
Political Dictionary, by William 
Satire. 

WILLIAM SAFIRE is not. as 
you might have gathered, a 
liberal. His columns in The 
New York Times make no bones 
about iL But the entry for 
liberalism in his political dic- 
tionary tells us about more 
than Mr Satire’s personal po- 
litical credentials: for more 
than two decades, liberalism has 
been a dirty word in America. 

The creed has been without 
effective leadership, policies 
or politicians. The great ship of 
American liberalism drifted, 
apparently rudderless. Now, a 
few gusts of wind are starting 
to stir its sails, but there remains 
grave doubt over who can, or 
will take the wheel. 

The last great iconic figure 
for the Ame rican centre left was 
Bobby Kennedy, who was 
gunned down 30 years ago this 
week. Bobby wouldn’t always 
have taken kindly to being de- 
scribed as a liberal, but if you 
want a date and a time for the 
death of the American liberal 
tradition, then June 5. 1968, is 
as good as any. 

After the murder of his 
brother five years earlier, 
Bobby had collapsed into him- 
self, reassessing, rethinking, 
trying to find a new way of car- 
rying out politics in an age of 
increasing violence, dashes 
that pitched young and old, 
black and white, rich and poor 
against each other on the 
streets and in the minds of the 
American voter. Any chance 
that he might have had was ex- 
tinguished by Sirhan Sirhan. 
The next three decades were to 
be dominated by conservatism, 
not liberalism, with Republi- 
cans in the White House for 20 
years out of 30. 

You have to be very careful 
with these words, of course. In 
America, they don’t mean what 
they mean in the rest of the 




Robert Kennedy funeral, thirty years ago, marked the demise of liberalism’s last, best hope PhotograpfcMSI 


world. Liberalism in the US is 
more akin to what we call 
social democracy. Liberalism - 
the idea of individualism, re- 
ducing the role of the state, and 
relying on ibe market - is by 
and large the middle ground for 
both political parties in the 
US, but they just don't call it 
that. 

Liberalism was redefined 
for America by the New Deal, 
an attempt to save capitalism, 
not to destroy it, by raising the 
profile of government. The 
centre-left seized the intellec- 
tual high ground in the 1940s 
and rarely lost it after that. It 
did it in the name of liberalism 
- not socialism or social democ- 
racy - but a statist liberalism 
that bad more in common with 
the New Liberalism of 1890s 
Britain than Gladstone or John 
Stuart Mill. Government was to 
save the nation - through 
redistribution, welfare pro- 
grammes and government- 
mandated desegregation. • 

By the lime of Bobby’s 
death, the consensus behind this 
was already disintegrating. 
Race riots, the disaster in Viet- 
nam, the catastrophic 1968 
Chicago Democratic conven- 
tion, inflation and recession 
sealed its fate. In 1978 - ten 
years, almost to the day, after 
Bobby's death - California 
turned the country on to a 
new course with Proposition 13. 

This ballot initiative, which 
limited property tax, acted as a 
catalyst fora revolt against tax 
and government that the 


Republicans rode to three suc- 
cessive terms in the White 
House. 

The high ground was seized 
by the right. Sensing the pop- 
ular mood - against govern- 
ment, in favour of tax cuts, 
socially conservative, thirsty 
for national aggrandisement 
after Vietnam - and leading it, 
they have frequently seemed aO 
but invincible. 

For much of the last 30 
years, liberalism may not have 
been dead, but it sure smelled 
funny. The main output of lib- 
eral intellectuals has been a se- 
ries of somewhat disjointed 
thoughts that go under the 
general rubric of “rethinking 
liberalism". This book slack gets 
larger as the years roil on; but 
liberals seem so concerned 
with rethinking that they don’t 
have as much time as they 
should for thinking, let alone for 
doing. 

There are plenty of grou- 
puscules, magazines, agitators 
and educators, but precious 
few organisers. There are 
liberal politicians, but few have 
made much impact nationally. 
In the Democratic Party, there 
has beea a realignment to the 
right, around more centrist 
party leaders, often indistin- 
guishable from their Republi- 
can opposites. Most would 
rather slit their throats than be 
regarded as liberals. 

But there is a whiff of 
change in the air. After three 
decades of conservativism, a 
space is opening up on the left 


for something new, which might 
just be liberalism. E J Dionne, 
the Washington Post columnist, 
prefers to call it Progress vism, 
referring back to an early age 
of radical social change. 

Part of the reason for a 
new interest in the left is un- 
doubtedly the terrible mess 
that is starting to emerge on the 
right. Newt Gingrich espouses 
technological revolution, while 
the religious right is intent on 
moral counter-revolution. His 
libertarian conservatism and 
their moral authoritarianism 
are tugging the party in diver- 
gent directions, and the cracks 
are becoming wide. 

Gingrich is undoubtedly 
right to focus on technological 
change, bnt the right seems un- 
able to get to grips with the 
broader concerns that this cre- 
ates, along with economic op- 
portunity. There is a slow shift 
within the middle class, or the 
Anxious Middle Class, as 
Dionne calls ft in bis book 
They Only Look Dead: 

They are “wary of the eco- 
nomic change now under way, 
but sceptical of efforts to turn 
the process back. They are dis- 
satisfied with the responses 
that have come from govern- 
ment so far, but are worried 
about their prospects in an 
economic order in which gov- 
ernment withdraws and re- 
moves basic social protections. 
They are, potentially, the core 
constituency of a New 
Progressivisin." 

If the time seems ripe for a 


revival of Progress ivism, there 
are pitifully few around who 
seem ready to seize the chal- 
lenge. BQl Clinton has placed 
himself solidly at the right of the 
party, displaying little ambition 
or ideological fervour, and it is 
tough even to write the sen- 
tence “Al Gore could he the 
new Bobby Kennedy, ” let alone 
believe it. 

During its long years in the 
background, liberalism has be- 
come the politics that dare not 
speak its name. The demoni- 
sation of the L-word has helped 
to make liberal politicians 
shrink from the light, leaving 
moral dwarves and grand- 
standing big-talkers to take te 
stage. 

Bobby Kennedy “did not 
know the answers. But more 
than other politicians of the day. 
he knew the questions," wrote 
Arthur Schlesinger in his 
biography. HLs favourite song 
- “one heard it so often blar- 
ing from some unseen source 
in his New York apartment" - 
was “The Impossible Dream”. 

“When you have chosen 
your pan." Kennedy under- 
lined in his copy of Emerson’s 
essays, “abide by it and do not 
weakly try to reconcile yourself 
with the world... Adhere to 
your own act. and congratulate 
yourself if you have done some- 
thing strange and extravagant, 
and broken the monotony of a 
decorous age." There are few 
with that courage, or imagina- 
tion, in the flat and empty 
politics of America in 199S. 


Why this millennium logo is just plain wrong 


TREVOR 

PHILLIPS 





IF YOU were choosing a 
symbol of the millennium, 
what would you look for? 

A piece of art that would 

live for another rmUennitun? 
The best work of the most up 
to date designers and sculp- 
tors? An imposing monu- 
ment? 

These, it appears are the 
qualities sought by the creators 
of the MiHennium Doll, a (lit- 
erally) statuesque female fig- 
ure whom I suppose well 
eventually come to call Mil- 
lennia, who will be the symbol 
for the nation’s celebrations in 
the year 2000. 

We won’t ever learn to 
love her though. When it 
comes to being, hard and 
forbidding, next to Millennia, 
Lady Thatcher looks like a 
Tfeflytubby. Actually, the prin- 
cipal quality that a popular 
ffljj lfinnn im logo needs is that 
it should fit on Prince 
WQfiam's baseball cap. 

However, who cares? I do, 
for rather personal reasons, 
whichlwffl share withyou, as 

I need advice. 

If you have friends who are 
artists or television producers 
or writers, you live in ji i con- 
stant state of dread. What if 
you dent Wee their next 
production? The better they 
know you, the harder it is 
they can tell when you re 

IyiD jf cursed the day that the 

video recorder became a COTt- 

mou household hot. No 

longer could I pretend that I 

hadn’t seen programmes - 
that would only encourage 

^pietosendyouatepe.ffld 

♦heu you'd have no choice hut 
Sit he truth. 


The same goes for exhibi- 
tions of pictures and newly- 
published books. 

Normally, this doesn’t mat- 
ter with politicians. They know 
that tfaty are right and that you 
are wrong; and since it’s 
usually hard to get a word in 
edgeways, the problem does- 
n’t arise. However, even the 
most emollient of commenta- 
tors - that’s me. folks - finally 
meets Nemesis. 

In my case it is Millennia. 
I need not belabour iny polit- 
ical connections, which are 
well-known, or recount my 
epiphany on the way to 
Greenwich. The Dome will 
succeed, whatever it is for , and 
whatever is in it because it is 
so damned big. . 

In fact, the most brilliant 
solution might be to scrap all 
the plans and simply let peo- 
pkrevd in the massive vohiroe 
of space under the canopy. It’d 
be cheaper and in today’s 
dose-packed city, it would 
probably be a.unique experi- 
ence for most urban kids - 
which means most British chil- 
dren. 

I don’t suppose anybody 
will take me up on this novel 
idea. 

Anyway, asyuu can teU, this 
is all prevarication; the real 
subject that people are talking 
about across the land is the 
new symbol for the millenni- 
um. As it has been chosen by - 
a friend of mine and designed 
by the man who did the titles 
for several of my early pro- 
grammes, it would be much 
easier to say “I have it dar- 
lings”. Sadly I don’t 

I don’t hate it, though. 

I don’t realty have any 


feelings at all about iL It is 
rather difficult to get worked 
up about this rather mod- 
ernist. sexless, muscular figure. 
And her severity of posture 
suggests that if you did get too 
worked up you’d be well in fine 
for a good smack In the 
mouth. This woman isn’t go- 
ing to take any nonsense front 
a Woke like me. I'd like to em- 
brace the millennium; but 1 
don’t think that Millennia 
would take too kindly to 
being hugged by a stranger. 

What is the point of a 
mill ennium logo anyway? Pre- 
sumably this is part of the 
modem art of “branding" 


If the organisers of the 
year’s activities had their wits 
about them they would have 
gone to the people who gave 
us tbe infectious simplicity of 
McDonald’s golden arches, 
or Disney’s Mouse, or the 
Nike tick. These are the ex- 
amples of great coDiemporaiy 
design; and what is most sur- 
prising is that Martin Lambie- 
■ Naira, who came up with 
Channel Four’s brilliant mul- 
ticoloured “4", should have 
gone along with this. 

It may not be too late to 
change the thing. If so. where 
are the most likely sources of 
inspiration? 


We could take a leaf out of the 
England team’s book and use a pack 
of fags, a kebab and a bottle of 
tequila to symbolise our culture 


which is the practice of mak- 
ing thing s that are not partic- 
ularly connected seem as 
though they belong to each 
other by putting a striking 
symbol on both of them. 

Millennia’s job, 1 suppose 
is to connect all the diverse 
activities that will claim to cel- 
ebrate tbe year 2000; but 
surety, if so, one of the key 
qualifications of such a sym- 
bol is that anyone, anywhere 
should be able to copy it eas- 
ily. it should, as I pointed out, 

also fit easfly on to T-shirts and 

the baseball caps worn 
customarily by any old William 
(Windsor, Hague, Clinton). 


Perhaps the female motif is 
the right approach. A Spice 
Girl’s boot might say some- 
thing important about late 
twentieth century values; or 
since we are a nation ob- 
sessed by the the bosom , an 
upside-down “M” might give 
us something ample to hold on 
to. - 

If that doesn't attract, foot- 
ball is our national game; we 
could take a leaf out of the 
England team’s book and use 
a pack of fags, a kebab and a 
bottle of tequila to symbolise 
bur culture. This would have 
the added virtue of 
emphasising our cosmopoli- 


tanism as a nation. 

Or we could just fall back 
on the outline of an instantly 
recognisable ancient menu- 
menu though I think that Bar- 
bara Gotland might feel a 
little aggrieved if her silhou- 
ette were not projected in 
pink. 

However, not for the first 
time, the French may have 
something to teach us. 

For tbe bicentennial cele- 
bration of the French Revo- 
lution they struck new coins 
with the profile of Liberty on 
tbe reverse. As their model, 
they chose tbe most striking 
face they bad, that of Cather- 
ine Deneuve, whose strong, 
classic features have come to 
represent the best of French 
womanhood. 

Should we not be thinking 
along the same lines? We 
could be completely gender- 
free in our choice, and select 
the profile by referendum 
(why not? we do everything 
else this way these days) but 
then we’d end up with Richard 
Branson, who wins every 
popularity poll going. 

So the choice must be left 
to the women. There are many 
whose profiles might exactly 
personify our nation at its 
most characteristic to become 
our New Mille nnia 

Think Tiffany from East - 
Enders, or Dot Cotton, with 
that emblematic fag hang in g 
from the lower Up. Think of 
the sophistication of Naomi, 
the elegance of Jo anna T nm ~ 
ley, the power of Anne Wid- 
dicombe. 

Or maybe, just maybe ... 
has anyone seen Ginger Spice 
lately? 


Afghan 

earthquake 


Help the survivors to stay alive 

O XFAM needs your donation today to save 
lives in Afghanistan. 

No-one can help the men, women, and children 
who were buried in their homes. But the survivors 
are homeless, frightened, and vulnerable. 

They need dean water quickly to avoid the 
terrible threat of cholera. They need blankets 
and shelter urgently to protect them from the 
bitter nights. 

Oxfam's first consignment of water tanks, plastic 
sheeting and blankets is already on its way to 
the disaster zone, and the survivors need more 
supplies immediately. 

With your help, Oxfam can provide them. 

Please, make a donation to Oxfam today 

Please send to: (Mam. Room B802, FREEPOST, Oxford 0X2 7BR 


■ Yes, I want to help. Here is my gift of: 

j £25 □ £50 □ £100n £250D £ 

| Mr. Mrs. Mss. Ms 

I Address 


Postcode 

I Please send to: Oxfam, Room B802, FREEPOST. Oxford 0X2 7BR | 

I Credit card donations ©01865 312165 ! 


tXFAM 
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Tommy McCook 


MUSICAL trends and fashions 
go round in circles and classic 
sounds are never far away from 
the mainstream charts. Tommy 
McCook, the Jamaican tenor 
saxophone player, was one of 
the founder members of the 
Skatalites. With Laurel Aitken, 
prince Buster and Byron Lee 
and the Dragonaires, the band 
created a style that has influ- 
enced generations of musicians 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Though the original line-up 
of the Skatalites barely lasted a 
year, the seeds planted by the 
joyous fanfare of “Guns of 
Navarone", their only British 
Top 40 entry, as well as foeir 
work on eariy recordings by Bob 
Marley & the Wailers, Jimmy 
Cliff and Toots & the Maytals 
eventually grew into a world- 
wide phenomenon. 

Fifteen years later, the Skat- 
alitcs' se minal tracks sparked off 
the 2-Tone sound of the Specials, 
Madness, the Beat and the Se- 
lector as well as the more pop- 
ulist approach of UB4Q and 
Simply Red. Subsequently, 
some of these British bands in- 
spired American acts like the 
Untouchables, Rancid, No 
Doubt and the Mighty Mighty 
Bosstanes, who recently scored 
a major hit with the infectious 
“The Impression That I Get". 

With the ftiture Skatalites 
Don Drummond (trombone), 
Johnny “Dizzy" Moore (trum- 
pet) and Lester “Ska" Sterling 
(alto saxophone). Tommy Mc- 
Cook was a product of the Al- 
pha School, an establishment 
run by Catholic nuns in Kings- 
ton. This local equivalent of a 
reform school had its own Al- 
pha Boys Band, who accompa- 
nied functions and funeral 
processions. McCook would 
later recall “playing tenor right 
away. It was the teacher's sax. 
It came about because his time 
was up. I was given the school 
sax to use as my first." 


Bv the mid- Fifties. McCook, 
a huge admirer of Charlie Rutt- 
er. John Collranc. Sonny 

Rollins and Miles Davis, had be- 
come proficient enough to play 
on radio jingles and land a lu- 
crative gig at the Zanzibar club 
in Nassau, in the Bahamas. 

On his return to Jamaica in 
1963, McCook cut the Jazz Ja- 
maicafivm die Wbrkshop album 
with the help of Don Drum- 
mond and the saxophonist Rol- 
and Alphonso, who had already 
been working with the produc- 
er Clement “Coxsone" Dodd. 
The leading sound system op- 
erator of the day, Dodd was 
merging jazz, American rhythm 
V Hues, boogie-woogie, calypso 
and memo and pioneering a 
new syncopated, shuffling 
sound called ska on his Studio 
One label 

The producer was very keen 
on pulling together the best ses- 
sion musicians be already em- 
ployed but McCook took a 
while to come round to the idea. 
EventualJy, in June 1964, he re- 
lented and joined forces with 
Drummond, Moore and Ster- 
ling, along with Jackie Mittoo 
(piano). Lloyd Breve tt (bass), 
Lloyd Knibbs (drums) and 
Jerome “Jah Jerry" Hines (gui- 
tar). Still, the nine-piece strong 
orchestra needed a name. 

“Someone suggested the 
Satellites," McCook would tell 
journalists. “1 said no. Skatalites 
was better since we were play- 
ing ska." McCook would also ex- 
plain what made ska so special: 
U s the drop, the second and fourth 
beat where the drum dropped was the 
key to iL In rhythm ’o' blues, it was 
the same drop but ska was a little 
foster, with the guitar playing a dif- 
ferent thing and the piano keeping 
the music lively. It was a good vibe 
and the singers used to show their ap- 
preciation of the beat, so we used to 
fire hard on that beoL When the horns 
weren’t rifling, we would come in on 
the ska and add more weight to iL 

Always a volatile outfit with 
so many talents involved, the 


Skatalites toured all over Ja- 
maica with featured vocalists 
like Jackie Opel Delray Wilson, 
Doreen Schaefer and Lee Per- 
ry. The band cut hundreds of 
instrumental rides, often com- 
posed by Don Drummond, who 
favoured Eastern motifs (“Con- 
fucius", “Chinatown"); they 
adapted Beatles songs, Duke 
Ellington tunes, the James 
Bond theme, “from Russia 
With Love" etc. 

However, tragedy struck on 
New Year’s Day 1 965 when die 
me ntall y unstable Drummond 
didn’t take the right medication 
and subsequently stabbed bis 
girlfriend Margarita Mahfood 
to death. The trombonist was 
committed to an institution 
and died four years later. 

The Skatalites never recov- 
ered from that blow and broke 
up. Tommy McCook formed the 
Supersonics and carried on a 
busy session schedule with the 
legendary guitarist Ernest Ran- 
glin. They backed up Alton El- 
lis, the Paragons (whose “Tide 
is High” was later revived by 
Blondie) and released many in- 
strumental versions of the 
tracks they appeared on. 

By the late Seventies, ska, 
rock steady and reggae bad 
moved on from being cult lis- 
tening for Jamaican exiles, 
mods, skinheads and rode bqya. 
It now fused with punk to cre- 
ate the 2-lbue Sound of Mad- 
ness and the Specials who 
revived “Guns of Navarone" on 
their 1980 No 1 EP “Tbo Much 
Too Young". 

With overseas interest in 
the ska revival from as far away 
as Japan and Australia, new 
markets opened for veterans 
like the Skatalites. The band 
eventually refonned at the end 
of the Eighties and based itself 
in the United States. The bur- 
geoning skacore scene wel- 
comed them with open arms. 
Ska-Mania and Hi-Bop Ska both 



McCook: T am your musical servant* 


received Grammy nominations. 
The latter featured veterans of 
the Jamaican scene like Toots 
Hibbett and Prince Buster along- 
side American jazzmen such as 
the trumpeter Lester Bowie, thus 
bringing the music full circle. . 

However, health problems 
curtailed Tbmmy McCook’s in- 
volvement and Ihe saxophonist 
retired to Georgia. He didn’t 
take part in the “Ball of Fire” 
project released to great criti- 
cal acclaim on Islan d Records 
last year by a Skatalites line-up 
which still boasted the original 
members Alphonso, Sterling, 
Brevett and Knibbs and played 
a couple of excellent gigs at tile 


Jazz CafS in London. But Mc- 
Cook did live to see his huge 
contribution to Jamaican music 
eulogised in the Tougher Than 
Tough four-CD box set and the 
exhaustive programme of reis- 
sues undertaken by the Blood 
and Fire label under the aus- 
pices of Steve Barrow and 
Simply Red's Mick Hucknall. 

Indeed with the BBC2 Win- 
dntsh series acknowledging the 
impact Jamaican culture has 
had ou the UK and Madstock 
IV, the Nutty Boys event, tak- 
ing place in Finsbury Park this 
weekend, McCook's legacy and 
importance are undeniable. 
Topping the bill today are Mad- 
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ness but in support Finley 
Ouaye, Toots and the Maytals, 
Desmond Dekker and Jazz Ja- 
maica should prove a fitting trib- 
ute to Tommy McCook’s lasting 
influence. 

The reformed Skatalites of- 
ten offered fans T-shirts with the 
slogan: “Ska, reggae, rock- 
steady, it all began with the 
Skatalites". As Tommy Mc- 
Cook was fond of saying: “I am 
your musical servant” 

Pierre Perrone 


Thomas McCook, tenor saxophon- 
ist, flautist, composer and arranger, 
bom Kingston, Jamaica 1927; <Sed 
Atlanta, Georgia S May 1998. 


Professor A. H. Diverres 


THE LESS said about the old 
school of university professors 
the better academically brilliant 
they could be, but all too often 
they were arrogant pig-headed, 
and inefficient A. R Diverres 
was unashamably of the old 
school but without the vices. 

A fine scholar, with an unas- 
suming approach to intellectu- 
al problems and to people, he 
rapidly became the fafoerof the 
two university French depart- 
ments he beaded in the 1960s 
and 1970s. Today’s universi- 
ties, with their system of rotat- 
ing chairpersons, may avoid 
some of the vices of the old 
regime, but at the price of the 
wisdom and responsibility of fig- 
ures like Annel Hugh Diverres. 

Diverres spent bis academ- 
ic career in three universities: 
Manchester, Aberdeen 3nd 
Swansea. After studying at 
Swansea Grammar School, 
where Dylan Thomas was one 
of his contemporaries, he grad- 
uated mth first class honours in 
French from the University 
College of Swansea in 1936. Two 
years later he obtained the 
Licence-es-Lettres at the Uni- 
versity of Rennes and the MA 
of the University of Wiles for 



Diverres: Old French 

a thesis on the Breton writer 
Paul Fdval After war service in 
the artillery and the Intelli- 
gence Corps, in 1946 he was 
drawn into the brilliant drde of 
medievalists which was growing 
up around Eugene Vinaver in 
Manchester. 

He remained as Lecturer in 
French at Manchester Univer- 
sity until 1954, when he moved 
to a Senior Lectureship at Ab- 
erdeen, succeeding Professor 
F.C Roe in the Carnegie Chair 
of French in 1958. His sound, 
long-term view of the universi- 
ty scene and developed capac- 
ity to lead were just the qualities 


needed to steer his department 
and faculty through turbulent 
years following May 1968. To 
the dismay of his colleagues, in 
1974 he accepted the Chair of 
French at Swansea. In this way, 
the last seven years of his career 
were spent in his home univer- 
sity where he was in fact re- 
newing a family link, for his 
father had been a lecturer in 
French from 1923 to 1946. 

Diverres’s main contribu- 
tion to scholarship is in the field 
of Old French language and lit- 
erature. His early work in Man- 
chester was on medieval French 
chronicles: his doctoral thesis of 
1950 was an edition of La 
Chronique metrique attribute a 
Geffrey de Paris, which still pro- 
vides a model not simply of 
meticulousness, but of insights 
into the workings of the me- 
dieval French mind and of the 
Old French language. 

He then moved on to Frois- 
sart with an edition of the Voy- 
age en B6am. However, as a 
Welshman with strong Breton 
connections working in Scot- 
land, it is inevitable that the 
Celtic legends of Arthur and 
Tristan should have become 
his strongest preoccupation. 


He produced numerous studies 
of the romances of his favourite 
Arthurian poet, Chretien de 
Troyes. A founder member of 
the International Arthurian So- 
riety. Diveirfes served first as 
Vice-President then as President 
of the British Branch. This was 
crowned by his two-year ap- 
pointment as International 
President of the sodety in 198 1. 

As a speaker of Welsh, Bre- 
ton, French and English. Annel 
Diverres was fascinated by lan- 
guage. Language, thought and 
culture were inseparable. I 
vividly remember being ticked 
off as a junior lecturer for in- 
nocently ordering for the library 
a translation into modern 
French of the Chanson de 
Roland. This, Diverres felt, 
would discourage the students 
from reading the real text 

However, he was not trapped 
in the world of traditional phil- 
ology - be saw the richness of 
contemporary linguistics and 
was concerned that it should be 
central to Modern Languages 
in universities, at the time when 
philology was coming under 
pressure. He was instrumental 
in setting up a Linguistics De- 
partment and well-resourced 


language centre in Aberdeen. 
He acted as Governor of the 
Centre for Information on Lan- 
guage Teaching and Research. 
Had his foresight in this area 
been imitated elsewhere, the sit- 
uation of Modern Languages in 
schools and universities today 
would have been much stronger. 

Son of a Breton father and 
a Welsh mother, he could not 
have a narrow prescriptive view 
of culture and education. His 
achievements in the field of ex- 
panding French studies in Scot- 
land were recognised by the 
award by the French govern- 
ment of the Palmes Acad- 
Smiques in 1971. From 1976 to 
1978 he was President of the 
Society for French Studies. 

At the same time he was 
pure Celt. He was extraordi- 
narily proud of his Welsh lan- 
guage and- background: after 
returning to Wiles at the end of 
his career, he thrust himself en- 
ergetically into Welsh national 
life, serving on the University of 
Wales Press Board and acting 
as a Governor of the National 
Museum of Wales. As a man 
steeped in many cultures he was 
ideally equipped to teach gen- 
erations of British students re- 


spect for equaU>’ valid worlds far 
removed from their own. 

On the personal level Di- 
verres will be remembered for 
his friendliness and generosity. 
At Christmas-time, he would 
visit all colleagues in the French 
department with small children 
and distribute toys to them. 
All this in the greatest simplic- 
ity and with a total lack of 
condescension. 

His enthusiasm for his 
subject and his gift of commu- 
nicating meant that we all held 
him hr a mixture of affection 
and awe. Any claim to have seen 
the Loch Ness Monster at Cas- 
tle Uiquhart would normally be 
dismissed as ridiculous, but not 
when the person making it was 
A. H. Diverres. 

Anthony Lodge 


Armd Hugh Diverres, French schol- 
ar bom Liverpool 4 September 1914: 
Lecturer in French, Manchester 
University 1946-54; Senior Lectur- 
er in French, Aberdeen University 
1954-58, Carnegie Professor of 
french 1958-74; Professor of French, 
University College of Swansea 1974- 
SI (Emeritus); married 1945 Ann 
WSDams (one son, two daughters) ; 
died Swansea 27 May 1998 


Dr Charles 
Rycroft 


CHARLES RYCROFT was 
one of British psychoanalysis's 
most lucid exponents and one 
of its severest critics. He pro- 
duced several highly influential 
books including A Critical Dic- 
tionary of Psychaanafyris,vririA 

has been continuously in print 
since it appeared in 1968, and 
The Innocence of Dreams (also 
1968), which he considered to 
be his finest work. 

Rycroft was essentially an es- 
sayist, whose clarity of tbongbt- 

and fetid ty of expression set him 
apart from most of his psycho- 
analytic contemporaries. He 
was suspicious of intellectual 
system-building, yet the guiding 
principles which informed his 
work anticipated and influ- 
enced many of today’s devel- 
opments in psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy. Rejecting psy- 
chological determinism, and 
Freud's notion of the “mental 
apparatus", he recast ptycho- 
analytic ideas in linguistic terms. 

For him the essence of psy- 
chotherapy was the search for 
meaning — hut one informed by 
biology. He resisted the idea of 
the analyst as a detached ob- 
server, and emphasised the re- 
lationship between therapist 
and patient as the crucial cu- 
rative element. He saw creativity 
and the use of symbolism as uni- 
versal and healthy aspects of the 
mmrf, not as manifestations of 
neurosis. Opposed to the ber- 
metidsm of psychoanalysis, his 
thinking was informed by a 
wide knowledge of history, lit- 
erature, and contemporary sci- 
ence - he valued Coleridge. 
Darwin and Gregory Bateson 
alongside Freud, WJD. Fair- 
bairn and Donald Winnicott. 

Rycroft was bom in 1914 into 
what he liked to describe as the 
“lower upper d asses”. His fa- 
ther was a fax-hunting baronet, 
who died when Charles was 11, 
leaving his mother depressed 
and relatively impoverished. 
The young Rycroft was sent to 
Wellington, where he joined a 
group of “type B Wellingtoni- 
ans", which included the poet 
Gavin Ewart a lifelong friend. 

Although destined for an 
army career, be went instead to 
Cambridge where his intellec- 
tual gifts and left-wing sympa- 
thies were soon apparent He 
briefly joined the Communist 
Party, and, influenced by Vir- 
ginia Woolfs brother Adrian 
Stephen, became interested in 
what was at that time the sub- 
versive discipline of psycho- 
analysis. 

After a year as a history re- 
search student he applied for 
analytic training but by his 
own account was considered by 
Ernest Jones, the doyen of the 



& 


Rycroft: prescient 
Photograph: Mark Gerson 


British Psychoanalytic Society, 
to be a dilettante, and so was 
asked to quality in medicine 
&aL His medical training was 
at University College Hospital 
in London, and later he worked 1 
briefly in psychiatry at the 
Maudsley Hosptol before set- 
ting up in private practice as an 
analyst in 1948, continuing to 
see patients until. a few days 
before his death. 

Ffis first analyst was Ella ‘ 
Sharpe, who may have stimu- 
biwi hfe interested in metaphor. 
After her premature: death he . 
was treated by Sylvia Payne 
(he used to joke about the 
“sharps" and “pains" of analytic 
training), and rose quickly in the 
British Psychoanalytic Society, w-’l 
becoming assistant editor of 
the International Journal of Psy- 
choanalysis and Scientific Sec- 
retary (1956-61) and a training 
analyst, with RX>. Laing per- 
haps his best-known anafysand. 

Tb wards the end of the 
1950s, however, he became dis- 
mayed by the rivalry between 
the Kleinian and Freudian fac- _ 
tions, and began to question the 
scientific credentials of psycho- 
analysis. He quietly withdrew - • 
from the PtychoanatyticSodety, *’ 
devoting instead his consider- . 
able literary talents to a wider 
audience. Throughout the 
1960s and 1970s he reviewed 
prolificalty for the Observer, ' • 
New Society, NewYork Review of 
Books and the New Statesman, 
evaluating the major figures in '» 
contemporary psychoanalysis 
and psychology. 

As an analyst he was sup- ~ 
portive and empafoic, with a hu- 
morous acceptance of human 
failings and foibles. He instilled 
hope, and his existential sym- 
pathies meant that he never im- 
posed his will, letting people 
make their own choices. At the 
same time he had an uncanny 
nose for any traces of intellec- 
tual and social pretention, self- 
deception or snobbery. 

He enjoyed clubland, but . 
was fundamentally a private 
and shy man, who valued soli- 
tude alongside his intense but 
well-ordered friendships. Just as 
he remained in touch with the 
biological roots of psychology, 
he was, without subscribing to 
formal religion, also aware of 
die aspirationai aspects of the 
mind. Writing of the “God I 
want" he claimed continuity, 
wholeness and honesty as his 
deities. 

A final evaluation of Ry- 
croft’s work and its influence has 
yet to be made, but it is likely 
that he will be seen as a pre- 
scient figure in the history of 
psychoanalysis. His role as an . 
anti-establishment insider gave * 
him an unique perspective on 
the psychoanalytic movement 
His inimitable voice - ironic, 
self-deprecatory, yet quietly au- 
thoritative - will long outlive 
him. 

Jeremy Holmes 


Charies Frederick Rycroft. psycho- 
analyst: bom Dummer, Hampshire 
9 September 1914; Consultant Psy- 
chotherapist, Tavistock CSnk 1956- 
68; Foundation Fdkrw, Royal CaBege 
of Psychiatrists 1973; married 1947 
OiloeMqJoBer (one son, two daugh- 
ters; marriage dissolved 1963), 1978 
Jenny Pearson; died London 24 
May 1998. 
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BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES 
&. DEATHS 


DEATHS 

CHISHOLM: Beloved friend, si-aer, 
niece and daughter, Diana (Dij 
Katherine Chisholm, on 23 May 
1998. Memorial meeting at 7pm oh 
Friday 19 June 1998 st Ibe Friends' 
Meeting House at Mount Street in 
Centra] Manchester. Later a cele- 
bration and thanksgivingj at Si Peter's 
Church. Presibury. Cheshire, at 
130pm on 1 1 September 1998. Pri- 
vate cremation- Donations to the 
Spinal Injuries Association. Enquiries 
to J.W. Brocklehuist & Sons Ltd, 
Presibury (01625) 829231 

GROAfO Steven, ll is with great sad- 
ness that the family of Steven Giuak 
announce his unexpected death on 
Wednesday- 3 June 1998. 


Announcements tor Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES A DEATHS (Birtfam. Adop- 
tions. Nantno, Death*, Memor ia l ser- 
vices, Wedding anniversaries. In 
Memoriam) should be sent in writing go 
(lie Gazette Edttor, The Independent, I 
Canada Square, Canary WharC London 
EM 5DL, telephoned to 0171-293 2011 or 
fixed go 0171 -S91 20Mb and are charged at 
£AJO a the (VAT extra). OTHER Gazette 
announcements must be submitted In 
writ i n g (ortaaud) and are c hai ned at OP 
a One, VAT extra. Please indude a daytime 
t elep hone number. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

TOCMe Iba Qoaao and Hw (Us at EMM 
Miral ibe Endn Derby. The Mice at V Wn , 
Cnload. Went Cnanfe. tabes lb Salute al Ibe 
Cdqotf» BCTic»MHBneOeanfcLc«toeSWLTO. 
H OWnc wM. If pybaonw e qu e s t acLematCtt- 
ueathritolMaMteiarimmlltfCWtea: 
■i ftxMesOoK dab. Peebles. 


Changing of the Guard 
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Birthdays 

TODAY: King Albert II of Ibe Bel- 
gians, 64; Sir Derek Alun -Jones, 
former executive chairman, Ferran- 
ti International. 65: Professor Brebis 
Bleaney. physicist, S3; Mrs Jane 
Betts, Secretary-General, ibe Law So- 
ciety, 45; Mr David Blunkett MP, 
Minister of Education and Employ- 
ment- 51; Mr Bjorn Borg, tennis play- 
er. 42; Lord Carrington, former 
chairman. Christie’s International, 79; 
Mr David Chipp, former Director, 
Reuter Foundation, 71; Dame 
Ninette de Valors, founder of the 
Royal Ballet, 100; Mr Mike Gutting, 
cricketer, 41; Lord Gladwin of Clec, 
former trade union leader. 68; Mr 
Iain Hamilton, composer, 76; Pro- 
fessor Robert Humphreys, La un- 
American historian, 91; Mr Asif 
Iqbal, former Pakistan cricket cap- 
tain, 55: Mr J. Kay-Moual, former 
President of the Alderney States, 65; 
Mr Tan Llewellyn, radio news re- 
porter, 58; Mr Willie -John McBride, 
rugby player. 58; Sir Jonathan 
Mance. High Court judge, 55: Sir 
Robin MaxweU-Hyskip, former ME 
67; Sir Douglas Morpeth, former 
partner. Touche Ross & Co, 74; Sir 
Bryan Nicholson, chairman, British 
United Provident Association, 66: Air 
Marshal Sir Charles Pringle. 79; Dr 
Ruth Sanger, former Director, MRC 
Blood Group Unit, 80; Lend Siodart 
of Least on, former government min- 
ister, 82; Mr Frank Tyson, former 
England cricketer, 68; Miss Billie 
White law, actress. 66; Sir Donald Wil- 
son. Chairman. Electricity Consul- 
tative Council. North West, 76. 
TOMORROW: Lady Elizabeth An- 
son. pony planner, 57; Mr Derek Bar- 
ron, former chairman and chief 
executive, Ford Motor Co, 69; The 
Right Rev Michael Baughen. former 
Bishop of Chester, 68; Miss Ann 
Beach, a<3n» and anger, 60; Sir Wil- 
fred Cockcroft, chairman. Educa- 
tional Project Resources, 75; Mr 


David Coleridge, framer chairman of 
Lloyd's, 66; Sir Murray Fox, fonner 
Lord Mayor of London, 86; Mr 
Martyn Goff, executive c h airman, 
Soiherans, 75; Mr James Ivory. Ebn 
director. 70; Mr Peter Jones, former 
Director, Atomic Weapons Research 
Establishment, 73; Mr Tom Jones, 
singer, 58; Mr Jaime Laredo, violin- 
ist, 57; Sir Eric McDowell, chairman. 
Capita Management Consultants. 
73; Miss Virginia McKenna, actress, 
67; Mr Liam Neeson, actor, 46; Mr 
Prince Rogers Nelson (“Prince”), 
rock musician, 38; Mr Thomas Ar- 
fon Owen, former Director. Welsh 
Arts Council. 65; Mr Michael ftn- 
nington, actor and writer. 55; Mr 
Ranald Pickup, actor, 5S; Mr Neal 
Radfrad, cricketer, 41; Mr Jim Rose, 
fonner chairman. Penguin Books, 89; 
The Very Rev John Simpson. Dean 
of Canterbury. 65; Professor Sir 
William Stewart, former Chief Sci- 
entific Adviser, Cabinet Office, 63; Mr 
Norman Suouse, popular composer, 
70; Mr John Ibrner QC, former 
prune minister of Canada, 69; Mr 
Mark Young, trade union leader. 69. 

Anniversaries 

TODAY: Births Thomas Mann, 
novelist, 1875, Deaths Cart Gnstav 
Jung, psychiatrist, 1 96L On this day: 
die AHied invasion of Normandy took 
place - D-Day, 1944. Today is the 
ffeast Day of St Ceraihs or Ceiase. 
St Claud of Besancon. St Eustorgius 
11 of Milan, St Gudwal or GinvaL St 
Jarlath, St Norbert and St Philip the 
Deacon. TOMORROW: Births 
Edward Morgan Foster, novelist, 
1970. On this day: the first parlia- 
ment of Northern Ireland Opened, 
1921. Today is the Feast Day of St 
Antony GianeQi, St Colman of Dro- 
more. St Gottschalk. St Meriadocor 
Meriasek. St Paul I of Constantino- 
ple. St Robert of Newminstcr, St 
VulDagms or Wufphy and St 
WnUbakL 


FAITH & REASON 


Lord, which side should win the World Cup? 


Football has as big a 
following as religion because 
both are equally absurd, 
argues Andrew Brown. 


THERE has been hot competition for 
the post, but with only a year left for 
an outsider to pop up on the rails, 1 
think we are in a position to name the 
most squirm-making prayer of the cen- 
tury, contributed to foe Church Times 
by the Rector of Soufoover, foe Rev- 
erend Peter Markby. “Lord, I wonder 
which side you want to win foe World 
Cup? Is it foe country that most needs 
foe psychological boost of a win? Is h 
foe team with most Christians in it? 
Perhaps it is foe team that has worked 
hardest to develop foeir footballing 
gifts?” 

On its own this would be a strong 
entry. The fact that he describes them 
as “very adult prayers” and suggests a 
competition for primary schools to 
come up with equivalents that children 
can understand absolutely guarantees 
him the prize. I had wanted to write a 
piece contrasting foe way in which an 
interest in religion is taken to be su- 


perstitious nonsense, while an interest 
in football is held to be a sign of ra- 
tionality: Mr Markby has ruined this 
plan, since he shows that it is perfect- 
ly possible to combine both fonts of en- 
thusiasm without deviating into arty sort 
of adulthood. 

But it is still extremely strange that 
when people babble on about God a lit- 
tle puddle of embarrassment forms all 
around them, whereas an interest in 
football is now foe mark of an educat- 
ed man. The process reached some kind 
of milestone this year when both the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Archbishop of Westminster excused 
themselves from a demo against Third 
World Debt in order to watch the Cup 
Final. The objection to this is not that 
it was sinful - who can doubt foeir ca- 
pacity to absolve themselves for this, or 
even each other if they're feeling 
ecumenical, but that it’s perfectly 
ridiculous. 

The last outbreak of popular reli- 
giosity before the World Cup was the 
death of Diana, but there at least 
there was some sense that her life and 
passion, as both were mythologised, had 
some kind of moral or social message. 
People believed that she embodied in- 
teresting and important truths about be- 
ing human. But football is a sort of 


celebrity for the masses. Just as some 
people arc famous for being famous, 
football is popular for bring popular, 
significant for being Significant- 
Theology, at least sometimes, or in 
some lights, actually asks questions to 
which there anight be interesting an- 
swers. I know this can be difficult to be- 
lieve. Foryears I have known that when 
someone prefaces his remarks with “let 
us reflect on this theologically” he is go- 
ing to abandon even the pretence of an 
obligation to make sense. But I do know 
two or three people to whom these stric- 
tures do not apply. It is impossible to 
imagine any question which might be 
answered by attendance at a football 
match. Perhaps it is like foe Orthodox 
liturgy: what matters is that it should 
be celebrated every week and. so long 
as this happens, there is no need to ask 
what anything means. The noise, foe 
company, the communal singing arc all 
in obscure ways necessary to God. • 
Actually the link between Ortho- 
dctxy, football and theology goes deep- 
er and further back than that. The last 
reasonably civilised state to pay as much 
attention to sport as wc do was Byzan- 
tium, where foe chariot racers in the 
Hippodrome were divided into two 
main teams, the blue and green. The 
whole city was divided into followers of 


one or the other, and regular riots at- 
tended the progress of foe league. 
The two factions gradually became po- 
litical tribes as well, thus acquiring even 
more excuses to massacre one anoth- 
er. Emperors had to back one or the 
other. Finally, since Byzantium was a 
state that took Christianity seriously, the 
blues and greens began to take sides in 
foe great theological disputes of the day. 

Under the emperor Justinian, the 
blues were identified with Mono- 
phytism, or foe doctrine that Christ bad 
only one nature; and the greens with 
foe ultimately Orthodox viewpoint that 
he was both perfectly human and per- 
fectly divine. Nothing could seem more 
arcane, yet foe effects of these pursuits 
persist to this day. If the eastern 
provinces of foe empire had not been 
oppressed for foeir Monophyste beliefc, 
they might not have welcomed the 
isiamic invaders as they did. 

.h * We re ^ a fitU e better off 

than the Byzantines: at least foe sup- 
porters of different football teams do 
not wander through London abusing 
each others’ eucharistic doctrines. That 
onjy happens in Glasgow and to a less- 

f4j»T l n n ? m Belfast lo °- Perhaps 
ootball does make a belter religion 

™ rchg’on does, just because it is so 
ut terly absurd. 
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Rate rise soon forgotten as Footsie powers ahead 

MARKET REPORT , ^ ray of stockbroker demerged Express Dairies Whitbread, after an in- Drugswerchighwithabid son town of Tidworth in Wilt- a design practice, 0.75p tc 
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E>EREK PAIN 


AN ARRAY of stockbroker 
buy recommendations and 
more takeover activity over- 
whelmed any lingering blues 
over Thursday’s surprise in- 
terest rate increase. 

With New York displaying 
little concern over strong US 
employment figures, and anx- 
ieties about the Far East con- 
tinuing to fade, the stock 
market scored gains over a 
wide front Footsie put on a de- 
termined performance with 
an 86.5 points gain to 5,9473. 
Supporting shares, too, were 
in form with the mid cap in- 
dex at a new peak of 5,934.6. 

Trading was not particularly 
brisk. Many investors were 
content to sit on the sidelines 
until the impact of the dearer 
money move becomes clearer. 

Boots, up443p to l t 02&5p, 
responded to a Morgan Stan- 
ley 1,1 OOp target price. SG 
Securities was rather more 
cautious, shooting for l,060p. 

ABN Amro alighted on 
food producers, suggesting 
Northern Foods and recently 


demerged Express Dairies 
were attractive ahead of next 
week’s figures. NF rose 6p £0 
235p and Express 1 Ip to 177p. 
The investment house also 
favoured Associated British 
Foods, up 263p to 589_5p. 
Merrill Lynch sweetened Cad- 
bury Schweppes 31.5p to 
981 _5p. 

The beerage, helped along 
by the emergence of takeover 
activity, bad its fans, A num- 
ber of houses, including Pan- 
mure Gordon, pushed 
GreenaUs, up 9.5 p to 532p: 
Wolverhampton & Dudley, 
supported by Schroders, put 
on 5p at 5343p and Morland, 
up 383p to 4573p, reflected 
Teaiher & Greenwood 
interest. 

Vaox, which acknowledged 
a bid approach on Thursday, 
was unchanged at 345p, 
Ushers of Trowbridge frothed 
2S3p higher to 1273p after re- 
porting approaches. A venture 
capitalist-led bid, possibly 
from Alchemy, is one 
possibility. 


Whitbread, after an in- 
vestment presentation, rose 
36p to 1.025p. 

Other shores drawing ana- 
lytical support included 
National Grid. 23p higher at 
291_5p; Lloyds TSB, 2l3p to 
S95p: and Vodafone, 15_5p to 
7553p. Insurances attracted 
positive comment and re- 
newed talk of more consoli- 
dation; GRE gained 21p at 
389p and Rqyal & Sun Al- 
liance 33p to 674p. 

BTF, with links to the 
Viagra impotence drug, rose 
153p to 532.Sp following BT 
AJ ex. Brown buy advice. It ex- 
pects next week's figures for 
the year to be some 12 per cent 
ahead at £54m. 

It was not all one-way 
traffic. The generators were 
flagged as sells by Merrill. 
Even so National Power 
glowed lip to 586p and Piower- 
Gen 93p to 7823p. One worry 
for the generators is the 
prospect of tougher Govern- 
ment restrictions, including a 
ban on new gas-fired plants. 


Drugs were high with a bid 
by Sweden's Astra to buy full 
control of a joint venture it 
runs with the American Merck 
group creating much of the ex- 
citement. Glaxo Wellcome 
hardened 27p to l,676p and 
SmithKline Beecham 18.5p 
to 668Jp. 

Thames Water rose ISpio 
a l,038p high, following its 
clearance to supply the garri- 
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son town of Tidworth in Wilt- 
shire. It will be the first time 
a water company has been al- 
lowed to handle both sewage 
and water in a town outside its 
traditional territory. Tidworth 
is in Southern Water and 
Wessex Whter country. 

SDX Business Systems 
dampened takeover enthusi- 
asm when it said talks now tak- 
ing place indicated a bid price 
of325p. The shares, 3533 p a 
month ago, softened 3p to 
328.5p. Electronic publisher 
Forward Technology hardened 
0.75p to 135p after ending one 
set of bid talks and starting dis- 
cussions with another group 
Upton & Southern, the 
small department store chain, 
duly produced the suspected 
deal. It is paying £985,000 in 
cash. loan notes and shares for 
50.1 per cent of Gamer In- 
ternational, a recently formed 
Mayfair- based executive 

search consultancy. The 
shares rose 0.75p to 3.75p 
An upbeat trading state- 
ment lifted Ankett Associates, 


a design practice, 0.75p to 
S.5p. Interim profits are up 
sevenfold at £276,000 and 
stockbroker Ellis & Partner is 
looking for a £600,000 year’s 
outcome against £331,000. 

BTG continued to benefit 
from its Toratrak gearbox ven- 
ture, motoring 19p to 755-5p. 
Computer group Comino, 
figures soon, hardened 12p to 
2693p. 

Electronics Boutique, the 
computer games retailer, 
finned to 9S.5p. ABN con- 
ducted institutional crosses at 
98 .5p. A year ago the shares 
were 30.25p and have been 
down to 16.75p. 

Barbican Healthcare, a pri- 
vaieer medical group, edged 
ahead lp to 953p. Stockbro- 
ker Killik expects acquisitions 
and says buy. 

Robotic Technology Sys- 
tems, the Ofex high flyer, rose 
3plo.235.5p. Stockbroker JM 
Finn raised around £2.6m 
through a share placing at 
223p. The cash is earmarked 
for an acquisition. 
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TAKING STOCK 

INTEGRATED Asset 
Management, the 
investment group which lost 
heavily when it Sailed to buy 
Manchester stockbroker 
John SiddalL fell a further 
4p to a 333p low; The shares 
returned from suspension 
this week; they were frozen at 
130p. Now under new 
management, IAM is 
expected to seek to expand 
through acquisitions in the 

near Pa tore. 

FRIENDS Ivory & Sime, the 
result of the Ivory & Sime 
merger with Friends 
Provident Asset 
Management, should achieve 
profits of £16.6m this year; 
£173m next and then 
£18.7m, says Merrill Lynch. 
Chief executive Peter Jones 
acquired 25,000 shares at 
204p and two other directors 
picked np stock. The shares 
Tell lp to 2033p. 

METRO DO ME, the film and 
music group, held at lip. It 
raised £500,000, placing 
shares at 6p with 
institutions. 
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Ro 1 1 s- Royce falls i n to Germ an hands 


Shareholders vote to 
accept £430m VW bid 


By Michael Harrison 

THE LUXURY car maker 
Rolls-Royce yesterday fell un- 
der German control after an 
llth-hour attempt to keep the 
world famous marque in 
British hands failed. 

Shareholders in Vickers, 
the parent company of Rolls, 
voted by a crushing majority to 
sell the company to Volkswa- 
gen for £430m, ending almost 
a century of British ownership 
of the Rolls-Royce and Bent- 
ley makes. 

The vote followed a high- 
ly charged and emotional four- 
hour meeting which 
culmina ted in a desperate but 
unsuccessful scramble by a 
group of Rolls-Royce enthu- 
siasts to assemble a rival bid for 
shareholders to consider. 

The meeting in central 
London was adjourned at one 
stage for nearly an hour to en- 
able Michael Shrimpton. 
chairman of the Crewe Motors 
consortium, to put details of 
his offer to the Vickers board 
and its financial advisers while 
shareholders went for coffee. 

But after the unprecedent- 
ed interruption - dubbed the 
“coffee break bid’’ - the Vick- 
ers chairman Sir Colin Chan- 
dler emerged to tell 
shareholders that the consor- 
tium had failed to convince 
him., either about the identity 
of its backers or its financing. 

He also said that the con- 
sortium, though styled as a 
British rescuer, appeared to be 
dominated by foreign interests. 
“We have listened to Mr 
Shrimpton on behalf of his for- 
eign backers and the situation 
has not changed,’' added Sir 
Colin. 


Mr Shrimpton, a 41 -year- 
old barrister, arrived for the 
meeting at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Halls in Westminster 
in his chauffeur-driven Bent- 
ley Thrt>o and was helped 
through the media scrum by 
his driver, Barrington Shaw. 
He said he had been working 
day and night with only six 
hours' sleep in the past week 
to assemble the bid and had ac- 
cess to £5 00m in a Zurich 
bank account and a further 
$2bn in accounts in the Ba- 
hamas and elsewhere in 
Switzerland. 

Crewe Motors, he told 
shareholders, has tabled a 
£460m bid - £30m more than 
VW - at 3 JO on Thursday af- 
ternoon, since when it had 
been waiting for faxes and 
the arrival of couriers to au- 
thenticate its offer. 

However, Sir Colin said 
that there was no certainty 
about the availability of funds, 
the identity of the backers and 
the time it would take to com- 
plete the offer. Dismissing the 
Crewe Motors bid as an 
“undignified scramble to raise 
money without any substance". 
Sir Colin urged shareholders to 
back the VW offer. “Any fur- 
ther delay will damage Rolls- 
Royce Motor Cars and you 
don't want that to happen." 

The VW bid was then ap- 
proved by a majority of 98 per 
cenL Of the 341m shares in cir- 
culation, 209.6m or 62 percent 
were voted and of those only 2 
per cent were against the sale 
to the German car-maker. 

Small shareholders and 
Rolls-Royce fans did not go 
down without a fight, howev- 
er. Peter Royce, the great- 
nephew of one of the 
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‘Vickers is selling j 
the birthright of 
British industry and f 
all that goes with ft > 


company’s two founders, Hen- 
ry Royce, was present to wit- 
ness his great unde's company 
pass into foreign hands. “How 
can you possibly do a deal like 
this?” he asked Sir Colin. 
“This is Britain and we do not 
do thinks like this in Britain.” 

Another shareholder, Peter 
Torre, a certified Rolls-Royce 
chauffeur from Hendon, north 
London, said; “When I put my 
uniform on I am very proud 
that 1 am driving a unique 
piece of machinery. It is sad to 
see the marque pass out of 
British hands." 

One shareholder said the 
marque would have to be re- 


named the “Rollswagen”, 
while another accused Vickers 
of “selling the birthright of 
British industry and all that 
goes with it" 

The mana g in g director of 
Rolls-Royce, Graham Morris, 
disclosed that he would have 
resigned if Crewe Motors had 
succeeded in buying the busi- 
ness. “Not because I am anti- 
British but because I am 
anti-job losses," he told share- 
holders. 

Alone among the almost 
escusivefy British contingent of 
investors was one German 
shareholder, the general man- 
ager of BMW Alpine. He 


urged the meeting to reject the 
bid from the “nouveau riche” 
VW and accept the rival but 
lower £340m offer from BMW 
“Rolls-Royce and Bentley axe 
simply the best of British tra- 
dition and they should join 
with an enterprise which is in 
a position to enlarge and pre- 
serve that heritage for 
Britain." 

As soon as confirmation of 
the vote emerged, BMW said 
that ownership, of Rolls-Royce 
was “no longer an issue” and 
confirmed it would cancel its 
contract to supply engines for 
the new Silver Seraph and 
Bentley Arnage. VW has 


made provision for this by 
signing a deal to buy the en- 
gine manufacturer Cosworth 
from Vickers for a further 
£120m, a sale that will now go 
through. 

The outcome of the eight- 
month battle for control of 
Rolls-Royce paves the way for 
a three-way fight between Ger- 
many’s leading carmakers for 
ascendency in the luxury car 
market BMW intends to press 
ahead with the BMW9 series 
- a competitor in the Bentley 
sector of the market - while 
Daimler-Benz is well-ad- 
vanced with plans to launch a 
top-of-the- range car, the May- 


bach. VW itself intends to 
launch a mid-sized Bentley in 
addition to the two-door Bent- 
ley and Rolls saloon range as 
part of its plans to quadruple 
output from Crewe to as much 
as 10,000 cars a year. 

VW said Last night that it 
had a deep respect for Rolls- 
Royce and intended to pre- 
serve the characteristics of 
cra ftsmanshi p and exclusivity 
for which the marque was fa- 
mous. However, shareholders 
were not so certian. One fore- 
cast that VW would “destroy 
the brand image” of Rolls- 
Royce. Another said: “I would 
not lay a level pound on VW 


keeping Rolls-Royce . in 
Crewe.” 

As the meeting ended Sir 
Colin left a faint hope flick- - 
ering for the Rolls enthusiasts 
by promising that if a higher £ 
offer emerged before the sale - 
to VW is completed on 3 July 
which was credible and urt 
conditional then it would be 
taken seriously. 

. ■ But the die-hard fans knew 
the game was up. As Profes-, - 
sor Donald Longmore, the 
distinguished consultant who- 
is also attempting to assemble . 
a British bid, observed: “With- . 
out the money, you are just a 
bag on wind. r - -• 


Bank of Ireland set to top 
Halifax’s Midshires offer 


By Andrew Verity 

BANK of Ireland is poised to 
join the battle to buy Birming- 
ham Midshires Building Soci- 
ety with a bid that will top the 
£780ra already offered by the 
Halifax. 

Executives from the £5.9bn 
bank are understood to have al- 
ready held internal discussions 
about a bid - just days after 
Midshires was released from a 
£630m offer from Royal Bank 
of Scotland. 

Sources said the bank was 
likely to approach Birming- 
ham Midshires next week with 
a proposal for talks that could 
lead to a bidding war with the 


Halifax and other interested 
parties. 

Bank of Ireland is looking 
to expand its interests in the UK 
after successfully buying Bristol 
& West Bunding Society for 
£600m last July. It has explic- 
itly stated its interest in further 
expansion into the UK mort- 
gage market. 

Rat Molloy, the bank’s chief 
executive, confirmed at the 
bank’s last results that a UK ac- 
quisition was on the cards. 
Asked whether he had any plans 
in the UK market, he replied: 
“While we have nothing specif- 
ic in mind we would certainly be 
interested in expanding in the 
area of mortgages.'' 



Mathewson: RBS demand 

Ironically, the Irish bank has 
significant ties with Royal Bank 
of Scotland, which demanded a 
£5m payment after Midsbires re- 
neged on a deal struck last Au- 


gust to buy the society for 
£630m. After discussing the deal 
with George Mathewson, chief 
executive of RBS, Midshires 
agreed to pay a further £10m to 
RBS if the sodely was bought by 
the Halifax - but not if another 
bidder was successful 

Royal Bank of Scotland 
holds the majority stake in 
Ctizens Financial Group, a 
bank based in New England on 
the eastern seaboard of the US. 
Bank of Ireland has a 23 per 
cent stake in Gtizens. Both Dr 
Mathewson and Mr Molloy sit 
on the board of Citizens. 

Halifax is expected to meet 
Midshires executives next week 
to discuss terms. 


American bid approach for Ushers 


By Clifford German 

USHERS of Trowbridge, the 
Wiltshire breweiy sold off by 
Grand Metropolitan in 1991 as 
pail of its merger deal with 
Courage, is the latest regional 
brewer to receive “an unso- 
licited approach which could 
lead to a bid". It follows with- 
in 24 hours of an approach to 
Vaux the Northeast brewery 
and hotels group. 

Ushers floated at UOp a 


share last March but its first 
year’s plans were shattered by 
the loss of the contract to brew 
for Scottish & Newcastle, which 
accounted for a third of its con- 
tract brewing. 

Sales have been only par- 
tially recouped by the deal to 
brew for its neighbour Gibbs 
Mew, which closed its own 
breweiy last year. The shares 
slumped to a low of 70p fol- 
lowing a profit warning and 
only recently struggled back to 


90p helped by plans for share 
buy-backs. 

Yesterday they leapt 25.5p 
to 127 3p in the hope of a bid 
at 130p, believed to be from 
Alchemy, a US-based ven- 
ture capital group. It would 
value the group, which has 
128 pubs and recently bought 
some hotels, at £127m and 
the shares around 12 times 
earnings. Schroder Venture 
Funds hold 28 per cent of the 
company and SBC 


funds a further 20 per cent. 

The approaches triggered a 
round of broker recommenda- 
tions yesterday. Panxnure Gor- 
don issued buy notes on both 
Greenalls and Ushers, ABN 
Amro recommended Greene 
King and Greenalls, Cazeaove 
advised clients to buy Youngs 
and Greenalls, Teather & 
Greenwood favoured Mor- 
lands, and another broker 
tipped Wofterhampton & Dud- 
ley as well as Greenalls. 


Call for 

power 

shake-up 

By Midnd Harrison 

THE electricity regulator 
yesterday called for a 

sweeping overhaul of trad- 
ing arrangements in the 
electricity pool in a bid to 
make the power market 
more competitive. 

Processor Stephen Lit- 

tlednld, director general of 
Offer; said the ament sys- 
tem whereby generators 
bid their power stations 
into the pool 24 hours in 
advance with the price set 
by the cost of the last sta- 
tion should be abandoned. 

Instead he recom- 
mended fresh arrange- 
ments more in Une with 
other competitive energy 
and commodity markets. 

The proposals include 
arrangements to allow 
both generators and cus- 
tomers to bid prices into 
the pool between 24 and 
four hoars in advance, a 
forward market and set- 
tlement process. 

Professor Littlechild 
also called for an overhaul 
or the way the pool is gov- 
erned to give customer 
bodies a greater say in its 

operation. 


Manufacturing lags as US 
jobs total rises by 300,000:* 


By Andrew Marshall 

in Wfeshington 


THE US employment market 
displayed another burst of 
strength in May, adding near- 
ly 300,000 jobs. But behind 
the figures, there were signs of 
weakness in industry due to the 
impact of the Asian economic 
crisis. 

The data confirmed that 
the US Federal Reserve faces 
a difficult decision over 
whether to increase interest . 
rates. But Wall Street took a be- 
nign view, preferring to focus 
on the positive impact on sec- 
ond-quarter profits rather than 
the inflationary risks. 


The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average was up more than 100 
points by early afternoon, at 
8974.44. That reaction helped 
the FT5E 100 index climb near- 
ly 87 points to 5,9473, more 
than recovering from the pre- 
vious day's setback. 

The US unemployment rate 
was stable at 43 per cent in 
May, remaining at the 28-year 
low recorded in April But the 
economy added 296,000 jobs, 
far more than expected. 

The job gains came in the 
domestically oriented service 
sector, with an increase of 
322,000. New jobs were added 
in temporary help firms, re- 
tailing, data processing. 


computers and finance? 

Manufacturing employment- 
declined slightly by 26,000, with, 
a loss of jobs in the clothing in-. 
dustxy, electronic equipment;, 
industrial machinery and car. 
manufacturing. 

“It is reasonable to suspect 
that at least some of the recent 
declines in manufacturing era- 
ployment and hours are relat- 
ed to Asia’s economic, 
problems, " said Katharine - 
Abraham of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. 

Average hourly earnings.- 
rose by four cents in May, and 
have risen 4.4 per cent over the 
past year - faster than con-' : 
sumer price inflation. 


Thames wins outside contract 


By Michael Harrison 

A GROUND-breaking deal to 
extend competition in the water 
industry was approved yester- 
day after the regulator pub- 
lished plans to let Thames 
Water supply an army barracks 
outside its local area. 

Under the agreement, 
Thames will supply both water 
and sewerage services to cus- 
tomers in the garrison town of 
Tidworth in Wiltshire. 


Thames has signed a 20-year 
contract with the Ministry of 
Defence to supply both the mil- 
itary and civilian population of 
Tidworth -in an area served by 
Wessex Wfcter and Southern 
Water. 

This would be first “inset" 
appointment for both water and 
sewage, whereby a company 
takes over supplies in another 
franchise area. 

Anglian Water has a 
contract to supply water only to 



a chicken farm outside its own J 
area. 

Ian Byatt, director general 
of water services, said the' 
Thames agreement would 
increase competition in the 1 
industiy. 

The MoD owns and oper-f 
ales the water system in TId-‘ 
worth for the barracks as well ■ 
as the civilian population. The; 
site is not connected to either 
Thames’ main water or sewer- ' 
age system. 


1SSP3.43 -103.04 -0.67 20910-79 14468.21 1-00 
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Don’t believe everything you read in the press 


JEREMY 

WARNER 

ON HOW DAVID 
MONTGOMERY 
MAY BE ABOUT 
TO VANQUISH 

ms critics 


'-’nicr- | 


MEDIA companies and their executives 
tend to gel a lot more column ioches de- 
voted to them in the press than £heir im- 
portance as businesses and businessmen 
perhaps deserves. The reasons for this are 
obvious; journalists are able to write 
about these companies with a degree of 
made knowledge and understanding that 
they often don’t possess as for as other in- 
dustries are concerned. 

While this offers insights that you don’t 
get about other businesses, h doesn’t nec- 
essarily make for a fair, impartial or use- 
ful view of wbal’s happening in the world. 
Often these accounts are coloured by a 
mixture of the overtly commercial and the 
cynically personal. 

The commercial interest takes the 
form either of total denial - as often hap- 
pens in the Murdoch press when writing 
about the affairs of its proprietor -■ or of 
knocking copy about a rival organisation, 
which is happening with growing levels of 
vitriol throughout the press. 

Then there is the personal. Senior and 
even quite junior positions in the media are 
traded with an abandon matched only by 
the City. There seems to be a perpetual 
game of musical chairs in progress. Sacked 
or otherwise disaffected employees find it 
easy to gain an alternative platform to vent 
their spleen. In my experience* employees 

in nearly aU companfes^up re- an alarmingl y 


high level of management, have a poor view 
of the abilities and strategies of their se- 
nior executives. But in no other industry 
is it possible for the employee, in this case 
the journalist, to gain aids a powerful public 
medium to air their grievances, as well as 
their opinions. 

The most successful companies, not just 
in the media but in all industries, are those 
that manage to bridge this divide between 
management and workforce. Lamentably 
they are few andiarbetweea In any event, 
1 suspect you would find all industries 
written about with the same critical eye 
and venom as media companies, given the 
same platform and writing skills. There is 
already a growing body of this sort of 
material on the Internet and certainly it 
makes for great entertainment 

So what’s my point? I don’t want to 
apologise for anyone, but 1 do want to ex- 
amine a particular case of this kind of treat- 
ment It’s bard to recall a businessman 
receiving a worse press in recent times than 
that dished out to David Montgomery, 
chief executive of Mirror Croup. He’s been 
demonised in away normally reserved for 
international fraudsters or spectacular 
bankrupts. As far as media moguls go, only 
Rupert Murdoch gets it more in the neck, 
and with him there’s usually a grudging 
respect behind the strictures. Mr Mont- 
gomery has had h so badly that it’s not just 


public opinion that is affected, but City 
perceptions too, and it has plainly dam- 
aged his share price. 

Bits of it may or may not be fair, but 
quite a tot of it is dol Personally Mr Mont- 
gomery is not what he’s often made out 
to be. He's determined and ambitious, un- 
doubtedly ruthless and certainly a little 
awkward, but he also has a quiet charm 
and is a consummate professional As an 
Ulsterman, he’s played a vital role in the 
Northern Ireland peace process, which is 
acknowledged by the Prime Minister 
himself, often spending long hours 
haranguing and persuading his unionist 
countrymen of the need to cede ground 
and give up toe old conflict. 

His record as a businessman - which 
is actually pretty good - is also quite un- 
recognisable in what is generally written 
about him. When be took over at Mirror 
Group in (be wake of Maxwell’s death, 
there were serious doubts about toe sur- 
vival of the company, if not its titles. Yet 
Minor Group was put back on an even 
keel financially, toe old corrupt practices 
and excesses of toe Maxwell yearn were 
exorcised, and toe papers were moved to 
new, low-cost premises in Canary Wharf. 
Ibday Mirror Group achieves some of toe 
highest operating margins in toe industry. 

In achieving these, Mr MonUpmety may 
have cut too deeply into toe editorial re- 


source of his products. Certainly we have 
frit that on The Independent , which Mirror 
Group half owned until recently. There has 
alro been a lack of any dear editorial strat- 
egy, which has been reflected in toe declining 
circulations of all bis main titles. 

It is chiefly these two factors which have 
worried the Gty, led to the undeiperfor- 
mance of Mirror Group’s share price in 
recent years, and prompted toe great out- 
pouring of hostile copy. Furthermore, Mir- 
ror Group’s diversifications have proved 
costly and not particularly inspired. In this 
department, however, Mr Montgomery has 
found himself largely a victim of fortune. 

Mirror Group’s comparatively small sire 
and toe one-product nature of toe company 
- which is essentially the Minor and its satri- 
lites - has made it hard to compete with 
the greater fire power of larger, diversified 
media groups such as News Corporation. 
At the same time, toe arbitrary nature of 
the cross-media ownership rules have 
blocked Minor Group from profitable di- 
versification into TV. Ironically, Mirror 
Group recently feD below the 20 per cent 
of national newspaper circulation which acts 
as a threshold for ownership of a TV 
fr anchise . Unfortunately, everything decent 
has long since been snapped up. 

None of this may be much of an excuse, 
but it does at least explain why Mr Mont- 
gomery has adopted toe approach be has 


at Mirror Group. Most businessmen and 
financiers would readily understand toe bal- 
ance that needs to be achieved between 
costs and revenue if an acceptable rate of 
return is to be earned, even if many jour- 
nalists do not. As a relatively small player 
in a mature and highly competitive mar- 
ket, this is never achieved without a degree 
of pain, and it requires tough derisions. 

Furthermore it is now apparent beyond 
doubt that Minor Group is not toe 
busted flush many of these accounts 
claim. With its titles beginning so show un- 
mistakable signs of life under the guiding 
hand of Mirror Group's new deputy chief 
executive, Kelvin MacKenzie. the company 
has become the object of a number of bid 
approaches. We already know about A\cl 
Springer and Trinity. Not generally known 
about is toe possibility of a venture cap- 
ital bid for toe company in conjunction 
with some or all of the lop management. 
Royal Bank of Scotland is being lined up 
to provide finance. There’s also the pos- 
sibility of a bid from the Barclays’ fledg- 
ling media empire. 

Mr Montgomery’s supposed asking 
price of 300p a share begins to look not 
as impossible as it might have seemed. And 
if he achieves that, none of the sniping he 
has received from the press will matter a 
joL Certainly there will be not a murmur 
of discontent in the City. 
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Forex dealers barred from 
UK investment business 
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TWO forex dealers have been disqualified from UK. investment 
business after a tribunal found they “were reckless in the extreme 
antf showed a total disregard for toe obligations placed on those 

■ who have the custody of others' assets”. The Financial Services 
Authority tribunal found James Okoro Oka rimia and William 
Edward Samuel Newton, of Global Foreign Exchange Corpo- 
ration, were not fit and proper persons to be employed in in- 
vestment business. It found the directors of Global a small private 

■ idient specialising in rolling Forex spot options, had tried to bide 
• the identity of Global’s owners from the FSA. Mr O karimia and 
. Mr Newton had also deceived bailiffs into thinking the compa- 

try’s assets had been sold when they had not Global was wound 
up in June last year owing £250,000 to investors. 


Construction volume leaps 


CONSTRUCTION is booming, according to the latest official 
figures. The volume of total output, which accounts for about 5 
per cent of GDP, jumped 2.6 per cent in toe first quarter of this 
year. The amount of new work readied a 25-year high, contin- 
uing a strong upward trend since mid- 1996. The surge was dri- 
ven tty private industrial construction, up 12 per cent compared 
with the final quarter of 1997, and infrastructure, up 9 percent. 


BBC included on digital Sky 


BRri lMt Sky Broadcasting, the satellite television group, yesterday 
announced that BBC’s dighal channels wSTbe available on Sky's 
digital sateflhe seivicewhenit is launched tins montfoThe deal, which 


on Lillywhites stores 


scriber management for the channels, means that the BBC eban- 
i- nels wifl be available on all c%ital platforms. The initial channels 
l -W -wDl be BBC One and ‘Bwo. ChDice and News 24. They will be fol- 
■ toted byBBG Learning and an enhanced text service. 

offer 


SDX Business Systems, the telecom equipment supplier which 
recently revealed that it had received a bid approach, yesterday 
announce d it was discussing a potential offer which would value 
• toe company at 325p per share. The price was less than toe market 
eatpected for SDX, which is growing quickly by selling sophisti- 
cated telecom systems to small and medium-sized companies. The 
shares dropped 3p to 328.5p. 




Reject bid, says Trafford 

TRAFFORD Park Estates yesterday issued a defence document 
Urging shareholders to reject a hostile £ 146m bid from Dublm-based 
Green Property, saying it undervalued the company because it did 

not axoumforitsdevriofHnetoprpgrainiDe or land hokfings. Green 
is offering 190p in cash or stock worth 212p a share for Tiafford. 
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Lillywhites: Stocks a wide range of sports equipment, making it less vulnerable to changes in fashion 


Blacks Leisure in talks 


By Peter Thai Larsen 


BLACKS Leisure, the fast-grow- 
ing sports and outdoor retailer, 
yesterday confirmed that it was 
in talks with the Portuguese 
owners of LOJywhites, the 
famous chain of sports stores. 

In a brief statement Blacks 
said that it had held talks with 
Jeronimo Martins, the Por- 
tuguese supermarkets group 
“regarding the possible devel- 
opment of Jeronimo Martins’ 
operations in UK sports retaiT, 
although it stressed that the 
talks were “non-exdusrve” and 
“exploratory’’. 


Martins is believed to be 
seeking a buyer for a majority 
stake in Lillywhites. best known 
fix- its flagship store in London’s 
Piccadilly Circus. It paid Forte, 
the hotels group, £2&5m for the 
stores in 1995. 

Analysts said Blacks might 
be keen to expand Lillywhites, 
which has 10 stores dotted 
around the country, by open- 
ing concessions in its existing 
Fast Sport or Blacks Outdoor 
formats. 

“Lillywhites would be a 
good name to have in their 
store portfolio,” said Williams 
de Broe analyst Jeremy 


HD ditch. “But with strong Lon- 
don brands you have to be care- 
ful about pushing them out 
elsewhere.” 

Opening in-store conces- 
sions has worked for Hamleys, 
the toy retailer, allowing it to ex- 
pand from its flagship store on 
London’s Regent Street 

UUywhites may also be at- 
tractive for its strength in sell- 
ing sports equipment. Successful 
sports retailers of recent years 
such as Blades and JJB Sports 
have tended to concentrate on 
selling do thing - especially foot- 
ball strips - and shoes. 

However, demand has 


fallen away recently, prompting 
worries that wearing sports 
gear is no longer considered 
fashionable. 

Lillywhites stocks a wide 
range of equipment such as 
tennis rackets, cricket bats, 
skis and exercise machines, de- 
mand for which is less vulner- 
able to the whims of fashion. 

The group has not been 
without its problems, however, 
suffering toe departure of sev- 
eral top managers in 1996. 

Blacks shares firmed lp to 
370p. Since the beginning of the 
year they have slipped from a 
high of 518p. 


Zeneca shares soar on back of merger rumours 


By Peter Thai Larsen 


SHARES in Zeneca, toe phar- 
maceuticals giant, surged by 
more than 4 per cent yesterday 
on speculation that it was like- 
ly to link up with Astra, Sweden’s 
largest drugs group. 

Astra said yesterday that it 
was in talks about “restructur- 
ing” its America sales joint ven- 


ture with Merck, the US group, 
paving toe way for a strategic 
merger with another company. 

'Hie deal, likely to be an- 
nounced next week, could see 
Astra paying Merck SISbn 
(£9bn) for the 50 per cent of the 
joint venture it does not own. 
Payments are likely to be linked 
to future drug sales and to be 
spread over several years. 


The agreement would re- 
move a hurdle that has pre- 
vented other pharmaceuticals 
companies from linking up 
with Astra in the past Under 
the terms of toe 16-year-old 
deal Merck has first refusal to 
sell any Astra product in toe key 
United States market. 

In March, Hakan Mogren, 
Astra’s chief executive, pub- 


licly named Zeneca, Germany’s 
Bayer, and Sobering Plough of 
the US as attractive potential 
partners. 

Astra’s main attraction is 
toe anti-ulcer drug Losec, toe 
world’s largest-selling prescrip- 
tioa medicine. But patents on toe 
drug begin to expire next year. 

Zeneca shares rose by llOp 
to 2623p yesterday. 
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BERNIE ECCLESTONE, the head of 
Formula One Holdings, is seeking 
damages and an injunction against 
BusinessAge and its editor, Tbm 
FnhythorL over the latest issue of toe 
magazine, which features the racing 
car boss on its cover. 

Mr Ecclestone issued a writ via his 
solicitors Schilling & Lom this week 
seeking “Damages (including aggra- 
vated and exemplary damages) for 
libel contained on the front cover and 
on pages 4 and 76 to.82 inclusive of 
the issue of ‘BusinessAge’ magazine 
for Jtrae 1998..." .. 

Hie wit also seeks an injunction 
restr aining BusinessA^ from repeat-; 
ing toe words complained o£ 

A LEGAL dispute has broken out be- 
tween two of the leading providers of 
after-dinner speakers in this country. 
The two parties involved represent 
speakers ranging from Jack Chariton. 
£ John Docberty, from David Frost 

to Alan Whicker. 5 

Joseph Jones, of GreatMisseiiden, 
Buckinghamshire, this week issueda 
writ seeking an injunction and dam- 
ages against British Speakers Bureau 
limited, a company owned by Run 
Mowlam, boss of The Gelebnty 

^*111^993 Mr Jones left The Celebri- 


ty Group and set up on his own, under 
the name “After Dinner Speakers”. 

Mr Jones says that last year he 
heard that Mr Mowlam’s company, 
British Speakers Bureau (BSB), was 
running a business titled “After Din- 
ner Speakers Limited”. 

Mr Jones claims Mr Mowlam 
offered to sell him the “limited” 
name for £3,000. A spokesman for Mr 
Mowlam says that Mr Mowlam’s 

. lawyers, BP Coffins of Gerrards Cross, 
offered to sell the name to Mr Jones 
but heard nothing from him. 

Finally this TUesday Mr Jones’s 
lawyers, Kidd Rapinet, of High 
~ Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, issued 
a writ against “After Dinner Speak- 
ers Limited” and “British Speakers 
Bureau Limited". Mr Jones is seek- 
ing an injunction to stop the defen- 
dants from “passing off” any of their 
* services as services of toe plaintiff Mr 
Jones is also seeking damages. 

A spokesman for Mr Mowlam said 
yesterday said that he had no knowl- 
edge of Mr Jones’s writ. The 
spokesman added that BSB and Mr 
Mowlam were not trading under the 
“After Dinner Speakers Limited" 
' name, but had merefy bought it from 
another 'company two years ago. 
Thereforeihere “reallysn't a conflict” 

■ with Mr Jones: 


THE Law Society has issued a writ 
against KPMG. the accountancy firm, 
over a claim for £8 Jm dating hack to 

1992. 

The claim of damages for negli- 
gence concerns KPMG’s role as re- 
porting accountant for law firm 
Dunford Ford. 

Graham Ford, toe firm's senior 
partner, was found to have mishan- 
dled £8im of clients’ money, and was 
struck off by the Law Society in 

1993. 

The Law Society started legal 
proceedings against KPMG in 1995, 
and the accountancy firm was puzzled 
yesterday as to why the Law Society 
had issued a further writ this week. 

The claim against KPMG is ex- 
pected to go to trial in about six 
months' time. 

Two members of KPMG are also 
mentioned as defendants in this 
week's writ, Stephen Cawley and 
Neil Chapman. 

The Law Society’s writ says its 
claim is for “damages for negligence 
and/or negligent msstatement arising 
from a report made pursuant to Sec- 
tion 34 of toe Solicitors Act 1974 in 
relation to toe firm of Dunford Ford 
in respect of the period 1 June 1990 
to 31 May 1991” and sent to toe Law 
Society on 3 October 1991. 


A spokesman for KPMG said yes- 
terday : “This case has been toe sub- 
ject of legal action since 1992 and 
KPMG has strongly resisted toe al- 
legations made against it. It contin- 
ues to do so.” 


KILLIK & Co, the upmarket private 
client stockbroker, is suing Sarosh 
Zaiwalla of solicitors ZaiwaUa & Co 
and Andrew Milne over ownership of 
shares in Chesterton International. 

The disputed shares are current- 
ly held on behalf of Mr Milne by 
Killik & Co’s custodian Pershing 
Securities. 

Mr ZaiwaUa is being represented 
by Keith Oliver of Feteis & Peters, the 
solicitor who successfully defended 
Kevin MaxwelL 

The writ was issued on behalf of 
Killik & Cb by Linldateis, the City law 
firm. 


THE RECEIVERS of Landhurst 
l e asin g . Arthur Andersen, are suing 
Liverpool City Council for around 
£200,000 over rental for coaches and 
equipment belonging to the crashed 
company which the council sub- 
leased. 

The writ was issued on behalf of 
the receivers last month by toe law 
firm Reid Minty. 
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Name change 
as Park grows 


By Clifford German 


PARK FOODS, best known for 
its door-to-door sales of 
Christmas hampers and food 
vouchers, plans to change its 
name to Park Group as it 
searches for a new identity and 
new markets. 

It wfll create 1,000 full or 
part-time jobs in its home ter- 
ritory of Birkenhead by open- 
ing a £Z5m telephone-based 
data management centre in 
September, toe chief executive 
Alastair Kerr said yesterday. 

The centre will house the 
group’s marketing and loyalty 
scheme management business. 
Handling Solutions (HSL), 
whose management has been 
drastically shaken up. 

The group’s latest attempt 
at diversification, a home cred- 
it service making small Joans 
and collecting payments door 
to door, wfll also start to go na- 
tional in September. 

The dispute with Stuart 
Marks, toe founder of HSL, 
who became a director of Park 
Foods when the business was 
acquired in 1993 and was 
sacked after mounting an un- 
successful buyout plan in 1996, 
has been settled out of coutl 

The group’s founder, chair- 
man and chief shareholder. 


Peter Johnson, will become 
□on-executive in October, 
handing day-to-day control to 
Mr Kerr, who joined the group 
from Virgin Retail last year, in 
order to spend more time with 
his other love, struggling Ever- 
ton Football Club. 

But the group's previous 
attempt to diversify away from 
its highly seasonal hamper busi- 
ness by marketing a fried pota- 
to snack under toe brand name 
Spuddles was largely responsi- 
ble for a 30 per cem drop in 
group profits to £6.67m in the 
year to 31 March. 

The figures were below mar- 
ket forecasts, the unchanged 
dividend of 2.98p was disap- 
pointing and the shares fell a 
further 2p to 59p yesterday. 

Spuddles failed to break 
into the catering market and 
lost £2Jm in toe full year on 
sales of just £250,000. 

A low-fat version that can 
bee cooked in an oven has 
been developed for the retail 
market and Park is talking to 
Tesco, Sainsbury, Asda and 
Safeway in the hope of negoti- 
ating a supply contract as an al- 
ternative to selling the division 
outright. 

The fltn cost of restructur- 
ing Handling Solutions has also 
been charged to profit 
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Ronaldo of Inter IVlilian 
& Brazil 


Denilscn will be the player 
to jeer at Vv’crlo Cud S8 . 
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Free m this weeks Independent on Sunday, 
a 32 page colour guide, with team by team 
analysis, interviews with England stars past 
and present and a spotlight on Brazil’s 
brilliant Denilscn. 
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Manchester: 

The city hosts the 
Commonwealth 
Games in 2002, but 
remains notorious 
for rts levels of 
violent crime, with 
gangster families 
terrorising retailers 
and night clubs 


“BASTARD screamed the man 
from the pavement, looking direct- 
or at me. “Bastard, bastard!" His face 
was puce with anger and his lips were 
flecked with spittle. “Bastard, bas- 
tard, bastard!" 

I was not sure what I was sup- 
posed to have done. 1 was sitting at 
a table at a pavement cafe in St Pe- 
ter's Square having a coffee — and 
reading in the Manchester Evening 
News that crimes of violence in the 
city had risen by 50 per cent over the 
past year. 

I decided to ignore him. and 
turned my eyes studiously to the pa- 
per. My assailant lurched across the 
road to the Cenotaph and started 
hurling bedraggled poppy wreaths 
into the air before taking his inex- 
plicable anger elsewhere. 

“Don’t take it personally," smiled 
the stranger at the next table. The 
trouble is Lhat we do take it per- 
sonalty. Or as Alan Haughion put 
it, with an epigrammatic flourish: 
“We live in a world of anecdotes." 

Mr Haughton is the manager of 
Lifeline, a drugs agency in the city, 
which works in the dance and rave 
dubs that are said to be the focuses 
of the dty's violence. A leaked 
letter from the leader of the city 
council to the Chief Constable of 
Greater Manchester Police recent- 
ly accused the force of failing to 
combat the “rampant lawlessness" 
of the protection rackets and the 
drug dealing in the city’s clubland. 
Is it that bad? 


Anecdotes are not much help 
here. When ! asked Ben. a dubber 
in his late twenties who reckons he 
has been out on more than 1,000 oc- 
casions in the past decade, he 
replied: “Not at all. I’ve only seen 
one incident in that time." Yet 
when I asked Anna, a 19-year-old 
student, she responded: “Every 
time we go into the rity we get in- 
volved in some kind of violence" - 
and told talcs of bottles raining 
through windows, of dance-floor 
punch-up:* of broken noses, and 
even of a “friend of a cousin’s 
friend" who, while dancing, had been 
stabbed with a syringe labelled 
“Welcome to the HIV club". 

If the last tale sounds like an ur- 
ban myth it still tells us something. 
The thing about a myth is that it may 
be based on truth, or it may not be, 
but it becomes more potent than re- 
ality and therefore a new reality in 
itself. The fear of violence is what 
worries the council leader, Richard 
Leese. who can clearly spot a threat 
to investment a mile off. Manches- 
ter is to host the Commonwealth 
Games in 2002. 

“The city has already begun to 
attract extra investment," be said 
amid the Victorians of his oak- 
panelled Town Hall office, “and that 
that will step up significantly after 
the 1998 games. All this ‘Britain’s 
most violent city’ stuff doesn't exactly 
help, even if the truth is that you 
have less chance of being attacked 
than being hit by a car." 





A dub in central Manchester. Owners are being encouraged to hire out-of-town bouncers, who are less vulnerable to pressure from local crime^farnifies 


The new crime statistics were re- 
leased for the meeting of the local 
police authority yesterday. Mr Leese 
had been on to the Chief Consta- 
ble ahead of the meeting for an ex- 
planation. “He tokl me that they had 
changed the way they calculated the 
figures to include minor assaults, 
which previously had been omitted." 

Did that entirety account for the 
increase? “He said he can’t answer 
that question. So I don’t know- and 
it appears that nobody knows - 
whether violent crime in Manches- 
ter is going up.” Later, the police is- 
sued a statement insisting that if you 
took out the minor incidents of 
“p ushing and slapping” the real in- 
crease was not 50 per cent but less 
than 2 per cent. 

But if the Evening News insisted 
that such explanations “will not 
wash", there can be no doubting that 
beneath the mythology there lies 
the conflation of three separate 
phenomena: hard drugs, so-called 
leisure drugs and alcohol. 

Hard drugs were at the centre of 
the city’s gun wars in the early 
1990s. Heroin and crack dealing are 


concentrated not in the city centre 
but in the notorious inner-city sub- 
urbs such as Moss Side. In recent 
years there has been relative calm 
in these areas, which is to say that 
only the occasional shooting is re- 
ported. Lower unemployment and 
the wkier availability on prescription 
of methadone, which malc«s the ad- 
dicts dozy, are said to be the cause. 
This is reflected in yesterday's sta- 
tistics. Smackheads tend to involve 
themselves in what the police call 
“acquisitive crimes" - shoplifting, 
burglary and car theft - which, 
along with guns offences, are all 
down. 

Today’s problems are different. 
They are centred around the dance 
and rave clubs, where local crime 
families, who five years ago were in- 
volved in armed robberies, have 
moved into ecstasy supplying. The 
kids who take the drug may claim 
it fills them with universal love, bat 
the same cannot be said for the in- 
dividuals who supply it 

Gub owners in the city have felt 
powerless, since these gangsters of- 
ten coatrol the bouncers through 


payment or intimidation. “Dealers 
can make £12,000 per dub per 
night” one dub owner told me. 
“Doormen can share more than 
£3,000 a nigh t as their cut" Anyone 
who objects is beaten or shot. The 
gangsters do not even have to pro- 
duce their guns. A word is enough 
to secure access and free food and 
drinks. 

It is the spill-over of this culture 
into the mainstream that has wor- 
ried the city authorities. Gangsters 
tried the same tactics at a five-star 
city-centre hotel recently. Newly 
opened restaurants that refused to 
pay protection have been trashed. 
One major eating chain recently can- 
celled its opening. Ram-raids on de- 
signer fashion shops in the past six 
months seemed aimed more at in- 
timidation than theft. 

“WeVe had discussions with the 
managers at Armani and the others 
and they are adamant that they are 
not paying protection.” Richard 
Leese said. Still, he is relieved that 
the first phase of the city centre's 
closed circuit TV system - which was 
delayed by the IRA. bomb there two 


years ago - is to open in August. 

Moreover, although the local 
police say little, if is evident that they 
have chang ed their approach in 
the weeks since Mr Leese wrote his 
stinging letter. They have begun to 
make their presence felt with “dis- 
ruptive policing”. They have begun 
towing away cars parked flkgalfy out- 
side a bar frequented by gangsters. 
Officers in body armour have made 
appearances in dubs, backed up by 
armed response units outside. Five- 
hour rolling roadblocks every week- 
end for the past five weeks have 
produced exemplary arrests for 
drugs and firearms offences. Now, 
clubs are being encouraged to use 
out-of-town security firms from as 
far afield as Birmingham, so that 
doormen are not vulnerable to the 
threat “we know where you live”. 

But there is a third problem. 
Most casual violence on the streets 
is fuelled not by drugs but by alco- 
hoL In the past year the dty has been 
shocked by what locals call the 
Good Samaritan murders, five sep- 
arate cases in which those who 
tried to break up fights were killed. 


No one insure of the correct n&-- | 
spouse. The £qthbnties hope that 
the general police dampdown wifi 
have its eftect.,Mr Leese looks un- 
easy when askc<t whether the local 

liberalisation of the licensing laws 
might partly be responsible! “No, 
more liberal laws have generally 
eased the problem. You dbd’tget the; J 
2am dosing time tension,” 

Others, sucb as Alan Haughton, 

are more pragmatic. lifeline is I 
about to produce a set of*^hat to^ j 
do if ...” leaflets. If what? you* 
see someone collapsed in fhesfree t^d p- 
if you see a guy beating up his girijafc * 
friend, if you eiK»Lm ter violence ipippR* 
the taxi queue or kebab shop...”-'* 

What does it tell us.abqut soct-jv 
ety if self-defence is the only reV? £ 
spouse, 1 asked. “We can’t look fity 
this as anthropologists,". Mr Hangh- v 
ton replied. “We have to^five^erekf 
and ask ‘What works?’" . 

So, I was about to riposte, wefurp/i W 
away our eyes. And then I remen*-/ 
bered that that was exactly wjmi3v 
had done with the man in SfcPfetef^- 
Square. Suddenly it seemed as good : 'jS 
an answer as any. .. ' 
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For the past fifty years, Leonard Cheshane has enabled thousands 
of disabled people to lead more fulflfrtg lives. 

Providing the means to get out and about is Just one of 
the ways in which we have achieved this. 

Leonard Cheshire creates opportunity. 

This is an opportunity for you to help. Mease make a donation today 
and help us prove that a dsabffly doesn't have to be a handicap. 


Cesessag zoportzz.-zlcs sfth fisa&Jfcd oecpTc — 

Leonard Cheshire 


I want to enable disabled people: I endose a donation of £15/£ . 

Name 

Address 


I want to know more □ 


Postcode 


For credit card donations or Information erf 

0845 606 50 50 

wwwJeonard-cheshlrejirg 


Pfease make cheq u es payable to Leorianl Chesh ir e f oundadon and rettgnthp 
oupontK Leonard Cheshoe, Freepost SW59Z^ London SWTP4YY 


P m c m- HwM^ w y TheQpeen fegotred «w.2«W6 


M0606 


•.•- 4 * 


Transport ty : : kv Clarke 
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HlCStTEJ RE S OF TH E WE E K. Football on the beach at Silver-sands. Barbados. Photographs by Peter Jay. To order a copy of any of these pictures ( I2x9in) call 0171-293 2534 
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Whether you want tc> work out, splash out or just do nothing at all, 

consider an outstanding value Marriott Leisure Break. You will find that 

our superb locations and unique leisure and golf facilities make it easier 

for you to do exactly what you want. There are now 2 7‘ Marriott Hotels 

throughout the UK including 1 0 hotel and country clubs For reservations or a 

ITV Tel ete rf 

copy of the Marriott Leisure Breaks brochure call 0800 221 222. p2S7 


youVe caw^ fi arfable you cow <Ao «nyH«ng. 
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2/TRAVEL AGENDA 


Cycle 


the 


Red 


route 


History and pedal power 
combine to good effect 
in the Rebels and 
Radicals of the East End 
cycle tour. Simon Calder 
takes to the tandem 




Beneath a sign that proclaims the Royal 
London Hospital in Bengali, Chinese and 
Vietnamese, Duncan Hibberd points 
towards Joseph Stalin’s doss-house. 
Evening traffic moans along the Mile End 
Road, past the bicycles snuggling up to 
the railings, while we learn that the den- 
tist's surgery above Stuart's Cameras was 
the location for a crucial meeting of the 
Russian Social Democrat Labour Party 
in 1907. After mapping out the course erf 
the 20th century with Vladimir Ilyich 
r j»nin 1 Joseph S talin nipped around the 
earner to the digs on FTeldgate Street 
where he was, literally, slumming it 
This event - Duncan's talk, not the 
founding of the USSR - began the dress 
rehearsal for one of the most appealing 
events of National Bike Week: next 
Tuesday evening's ride, entitled Rebels 
and Radicals of the East End. 

Charlotte Hindle (co-owner and 
rear-gunner of our tandem) and I were 
dressed up to the defensive nines in 
fluorescence. Duncan and his fellow 
guide from Tower Hamlets Wheelers, 
Gary Cummins, weren't. “We make a 
point of not wearing cycling gear like 
Lycra," said Gary. “We don't think it’s 
a good advertisement for cycling.” 

The ride, though, most definitely is. 
It began three years ago as the Wheel- 
ers' contribution to the annual celeb- 
ration of cycling, and has proved to be 
politically astute. On a two-hour, six-mile 


pedal around the unchaDenging gradients 
of East London, you discover that the 
capital's most cosmopolitan quarter was 
the location for many great social and 
political advances. And confrontations. 

Gary leads us on a half-mile struggle 
along inadequate cycle lanes blocked by 
illegally parked cars to St George's, one 
of the elegant trilogy of East End 
churches built by Nicholas Hawksmoor. 
A short-cut through the churchyard pro- 
vides a verdant interlude. Then you 
emerge on to Cable Street beneath the 
potent futurist mural to the barricades 
built by anti-Fascists against Oswald 
Mosley’s blackshirts in 1936. East Lon- 
don was then, as now, richly multiracial. 
“Mosley shall not pass”, proclaims a 
banner. “Bar the road to British fas- 
cism.” And they did. 

Onwards, and backwards six cent- 
uries. Stepney Green was where East 
Anglian protesters against the Poll Thx 
gathered in June, 1381. The Peasants' 
Revolt ultimately fell victim to treachery, 
but the rebellion obliged the monarchy 
to take seriously the wfli of the people. 

Not all the people of the present-day 
East End seem charmed by cyclists. 
Motorists seem unwilling to concede an 
inch of road space to bicycles, and at 
least one Tower Hamlets citizen 
awarded us a vigorous one-finger salute. 
On the roads, at least, anarchy has 
seized London E2. 


Next stop on the circuit is the Ragged 
School Museum, on the north bank of 
the Grand Union Canal Thomas John 
Baroardo, a member of an exiled Spani- 
sh family, had no wish to overturn the 
Establishment He came to London in 
1866 to train first as a physician, then as 
a missionary, intending to evangelise in 
China. But he was appalled by the con- 
ditions be found in his own backyard. He 
began preaching on street corners, 
“tackling hecklers with authority and 
dodging slops thrown from upstairs 
windows’’, according to Gary’s colour- 
ful commentary. The Ragged School was 
originally a canal warehouse, before it 
became a mission for juveniles where 
children received food and education. 


East London provided refuge for 
20th-century radicals, too. On 12 Sep- 
tember, 193 L Mahatma Gandhi moved 
to London, settling at Bow at Kingsley 
House (really - though be was no rela- 
tion to the actor Ben, who played the 
Indian leader in the fibn of his life). His 
welcome gifts comprised a goat and a 
pair of trousers, plus a goldfish bowl 
donated by AA Milne. A blue plaque 
celebrates the spiritual sojourn, while 
bangra music blasts out from what is 
now a community centre. 

Cycling, besides being a fittingly 
pacifist way to tour the dty, allows you 
to imbibe a great deal of local history 
in a short tour. Parking and one-way 
restrictions render a motoring version 



Where 
Bamardo 
battled 
against 
poverty - 
the Ragged 
School 
Museum 
(above); St 
George^ in 
the East 
End (left;) 
Photographs: 
Peter 

Macdiarmid 


impractical (at least in theory). Walking 
would take twice as long, while public 
transport provides no radkail scrfirtfoii 
to tracking (town ther haunts of rebels. 

One problem: the political heroes 
are mostly men, so for. The gender 
imbalance is corrected, at least partially, 
with a visit to 45 Norman Grove, where 
Sylvia Pankhurst established a toy fac- 
tory on principles of humanity rather 
than profit. But the former Bryant & 
May match factory is the most striking 
(sorry) memorial of all to social change. 
In 1888, thousands of match-girls took 
part in the first strike by unorganised, 
unskille d labour. Despite the initial 
reprisals against the women, the event 
was an important stage in the develop- 
ment of mass trades unionism. 

“Britain’s last match factory closed 
down five years ago,” says Gary. The 
handsome Victorian redbrick factory is 
now known as Bow Quarter, and the 
BMWs parked outside show that radi- 
calism has been extinguished in favour 
of luxury housing. Stalin would hate it. 


Gary Cummings, co-ordinator for the 
Tower Hamlets Wheelers, is on 0171-265 
9095. To take pan in the Rebels and Rad- 
icals of the East End tour, turn up ai the 
main entrance of the Royal London 
Hospital (on Mile End Road, opposite 
Whitechapel Underground) at 7pm next 
Tuesday, 9 June. And bring a bike. 


Frorin rust-heap to ice-cream: Britain by bike 


You know that battered old heap of rust 
in the garage, with flat lyres and creaky 
joints? If that describes your car, then 
leave it at home on Wednesday - Nat- 
ional Bike-to-Work Day - and cycle in 
instead. Conversely, if it describes your 
bike, then get it fixed up this weekend. 

National Bike Week begins today and 
runs until 14 June. Many events are 
planned throughout the country, aimed 
at both beginners and serious riders. 

All over the country Doctor Bike 
“clinics”, with stalls maimed by stetho- 
scoped “bike doctors", will be willing to 
help you with any queries or problems 
you may have. These clinics are fund- 
ed by the sponsors of the entire week, 
Halfords. 


On your bike with 
National Bike Week, by 

Cheryl Winspear 


Today there should be much jollity 
when the Sportsmatch Challenge gets 
underway. At 200 locations around the 
country, children and adults are able to 
try out an obstacle course involving 
ramps, see-saws and other tricky terrain. 
The idea is to encourage better bike- 
handling skills and safer cycling part- 
icularly for children. The event is being 
run through the sponsorship of the 
Department of Culture, Media and 


Sport, and a range of cycling-related 
prizes is on offer. 

Many of the organised rides, like the 
Rebels and Radicals of the East End tour 
(above) do not require you to be an es- 
pecially dedicated cyclist. 

To sample some erf the Trans-Pennine 
TraiL, the cycle/footpath linking Hull and 
Liverpool, you could join a “discovery 
ride” through Cheshire on 14 June, cy- 
cling from Lymm near Warrington to 
Dunham Massey near Altrincham with 
the Warrington Borough Council's 
countryside rangers. For more inform- 
ation and booking forms, contact Tim 
Baker (01925 758195). 

In the Midlands on Monday night (8 
June), there is an evening mystery ride 


around Stratford-upon-Avon, covering 

nine miles and finishing at a mystery ptift 
For further information contact Dick 
Taylor (017S9 268S21). 

Or, to keep everyone happy, try the 
Skellingtborpe family ride in Lin- 
colnshire on Wednesday 10 June, a 
three-mil er following a route that has 
just been opened as part of a plan en- 
deavour to link Skellingthorpe with 
Lincoln. Details from Sustrans’ East 
Midlands office (01522 7S8889). 

Tomorrow, starting at 10am, the pro- 
fessionals show how it is done at the 
Welsh National Road-Race Champ- 
ionships. The event begins in Llan- 
drindod Wells, reputedly the smallest 
town in Britain. 


Bade in the capital, the London Cy- 
cling Campaign is planning 10 per cent 
more events this year than last At 11am 
today, a charity bike ride with a differ- 
ence takes place: a guided tour around 
London’s best second-hand clothes 
shops, beginning at Mind in Camden (op- 
posite the tube station) and ending at Hu- 
mana in Shepherd’s Bush. And on 
Tuesday evening, the “Epic Ice-Cream 
Ride" starts at Enfield Civic Centre at 7m 
and ends at Marine Ices in Chalk Farm, 
lights and a sweet tooth essential. 


More information on events can be ob- 
tained from the Cycle Touring Club’s Nat- 
ional Bike Week hotline (01483 419556) 
or http:/fwww. national-bike - week, org, uk 


A train 

The battle to provide the best rail deal 
in Britain this summer continues. Ang- 
lia Railways weighs in with the freedom 
of Norfolk and Suffolk for £750 a day. 
You can travel any time at weekends or 
after 8.45am during the week in the area 
bounded by Sheringham, Thetford, 
Great Yarmouth. Felixstowe, Ipswich 
and Bury St Edmunds. Accompanying 
children travel for £1 each. Unlike 
many of these special deals, there are 
discounts for railcard holders. 


CHECK 
I N 


A boat 

The ferry service between Dover and Os- 
tend has been re-established by Hover- 
speed Fast Femes (0990 595522). The 
journey is twice as quick as convention- 
al ferries, taking just over two hours each 
way. Until the end of June, the oompany 
is offering a two-fbr-one day return, cost- 
ing £4 per person during the week, £5 
on Saturdays. 


A plane 

Seats across the Atlantic may be scarce 
this summer, so a new Belgian airline 
could prove handy. City Bird Airlines 
(00 322 752 5211) flies from Brussels to 
Miami, Orlando, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Las Vegas, at fores well 
below the usual full -fare rates on other 
airlines. On the weekly service from the 
Belgian capital to Las Vegas, for ex- 
ample, you pay around £180 each way. 
Besides the fast ferry to Ostend (see left) 
Brussels airport is easily accessible 
from several UK airports, or by Eurostar 
with a change at Brussels Midi. 


A room 

With prices at many Parisian hotels in- 
creasing significantly during the World 
Cup, one of the cheaper places to stay 
in Paris could be a hotel in the middle 
of Charles de Gaulle airport. 

The Ibis (00 33 1 49 19 19 19) has a 
rate of 545F (about £57) for three 
people sharing a room. TV/o people pay 
rather more (670F/JE70), but this includes 
breakfast The Stade de France is 20 min - 
utes away by RJER train. 

After 13 July, room rates fall to 415F 
(£43) for up to three people, with a 
weekend special rate of 320F (£33). 


costs £1 to get in. and indudes talks on 
the region plus salsa and merengue in- 
struction at a Latin dance workshop. You 
can use your new-found skills later that 
evening at a Mardi Gras ball, at the same 
location from 8 pm to 4am. Tickets, price 
£30, must be booked in advance; the best 
costume wins a free flight to Cartagena 
in Colombia. 


A week from now ... 

... you can take part in the third annual 
Roof of England walks event, based at 
the Pennine town of Alston on 14 June. 
Call North Pen nines Tourism on 01434 
382069 for details of the Lhree routes, 
which range from four to 20 miles. 


A meal 

Tequila jelly is one of the items on the 
menu when Mardi Gras arrives in Bris- 
tol next Saturday. The travel specialist 
Trips Worldwide (0117-987 2626) is 
staging a Latin America fair at Ashton 
Court Manor House next Saturday, 13 
June. It takes place from noon to 5pm, 


A drink 

Colombian or otherwise, a taste for cof- 
fee could win you a trip to one of the great 
cate capitals of Europe. For each of the 
next four weeks the travel pages of The 
Independent , in association with the new 
guide Cafe Creme Cafes of Europe Guide 
1998 , will be offering a weekend for two 
in Venice, Vienna, Paris and Madrid. 

Full details of the competition wlD ap- 
pear next Saturday; meanwhile, you 
may wish to begin to reflea on the tasti- 
est coffee, dreamiest cake, best ambience, 
and most romantic cate experience. 


A month from now ... 

... you will no longer be able to glance 
through the windows of apartment 
blocks as your 747 comes in to land at 
Hong Kong. The new airport at Chek 
Lap Kok is due to open on 6 July. 


A year from now ... 

... the Calgary Stampede will be get- 
ting under way in Alberta’s largest a’ty. 
The event features parades, a rodeo and 
a covered wagon race. For details call 
001 403 261 0101 or contact the Visit 
Cana d a Centre, 62-65 Trafalgar Square, 
London WC2N 5DY (0891 715000, a 
premium-rate line). 


WHY YOU RARELY NEED 
A ROOF RACK ON A VOLVO WO 


The Vbfoo V40, with fifty cubic leal of bool space. From £16.1 55 to £24355. 

VOiya A MR YOU CAM BEUEVE IN. 


Call 0800 100 140 for a free video. 
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London to Paris for £62 return on British ; 
Airways - excellent value, but what shall we -f 
do with afl ffie Saindj^s orange squash? - 
-The most baanetr^ bargain of the year : 
is on offer tmtil the supermarkets dose teragbt. i 
If you buy enough of the afbresaidooidial (or; 
rodref H , lemon squash), you qualify for 480 Ait ' -f 
yn<«g under the Sainsbury Reward scheme. .. -- ’ 

: Buy 60 one-litre bottles of the drink at 75p.> 
each. This will cost a total of £45 - less than.- 
tmif the lowest LoDdon-Paris fare currently 
available on BA. You have to add taxes of £17; 
to both these fares, but a total of £62 to fly 4 

between the British arid French capitals k 
g-rre»n<-nf value.' And you'll still bave30 Air . . ■ 
Miles left Over, together with a bathfui of ' \ 

sticky fruit concentrate. 

One of our writers, DaWd Woodworth, 
first-revealed the absurd generosity of some .j 
Sainsb uiyWAir Miles promotions. He . . • 

calculated that spending£97 on 14kg of own- ; 
label coffee could earn enough for a London- V 
Amsterdam fli gh t: (David says he is gettihgT” 
through the coffee apace, which, could explain : m \ 
his astonishing productivity at present.) . • * - tv 
One of our readers, Richard Madge ~ ^ 
Bexhill, drew my attention to the onmgeilS®^ 
anomaly. “Someone at Sainsbury’s has got '; • - 
their sums wrong,” he says, and I agree. \ 

For British Airways, which owns the Air : ■■'t 
Miles brand, the scheme is a good way tp ^;V-?-V 
profit from plane seats that would othervnsfr^: 
be empty. The.airiine sells Air Miles, for- " 
about 10 pence each, to traders who use 
to help promote sdles of suits or squash- .* ; 

Collectors, then “spend” the mites on BA 
flights. On the 450-mile round trip from 
London to Paris, the airline earns £6750, ha f h 
a bad return for an otherwise vacant seat . .V 
From your point of view, the art is in -. 

buying low and spending high to .minimise ' i- 
the amount you “pay" for each' Air Mile, • •- 
while maximising the value you get whenypu -. 4 
“spend” them. Anyone foolish enough to fly. 
to Australia using Air Miles would effectively J 
be giving BA £3,000 for the privilege, about 
six times the going rate were you to buy a 
ticket through a travel agent On a flight - 
down under, each Air Mile works out to be 
worth just four pence. • ’ 

Where you really start to benefit is on 
short-haul flights, such as the Lon don- Paris 
trip where each Afr Mile is worth 20p. 

Suppose you need to travel only oneway, the 
cheapest method is to buy a return for £91 
plus tax. and throw the return half away. 

Two secrets of Air Miles: you can use them : 
for one-way trips, and the usual “Saturday 
night minim um stay" restriction doesn't apply 
to return journeys. So business travellers, or 
anyone else needing just a one-way flight to 
Paris, can increase the value of each Air Mile 
to more than 40p. And buying the right kind 
of squash at Sainsbury’s could earn you Air 
Miles for less than 10p each. j. 

lt The loss cif revenue fyr Bi^h.^iiivays that , 
this could trigger is known m trie travel trade; ' 
appropriately enough, as dilution - and rfs . ; 
certainly to my taste. See you by the soft drinks 
shelves this morning. But be warned: this is 
such a good deal, there could be a squash. ~ : 








We get lots of invitations to submit entries 
for travel-writing awards, and sometimes take 
them up - witness Harriet O’Brien, editor of 
the Time Off section, winning the Thtvelex .. 
award in 1996 for the best national 
newspaper travel story. That competition is 
sponsored by a company running foreign 
exchange bureaux, whose main interest is in 
promoting travel in the broadest terms. We 
are rather more circumspect when holiday 
companies or tourist boards get involved in 
country-specific competitions. 

The Scottish Thistle Awards for Tourism, 
for example, are not necessarily concerned with 
rewarding the best travel story about the 
country. The judges are Looking for someone 
who has succeeded in “encouraging the 
reader, viewer or listener to visit Scotland". 

When you've written a suitably laudatory 
story, there’s one more before you send it in 
to the Scottish Tburist Board: “On a separate 
A4 sheet and in no more than 750 words can 
you please describe how you feel you have 
contributed to the promotion of Scotland as a 
tourism destination." Nothing there about the 
enlightenment or entertainment of the reader. 

I have nevertheless submitted Bob 
Carter’s excellent tale of touring the wintry 
Highlands in a 1959 Rover, which appeared 
in these pages in February. Accompanying it, 
instead of the requisite 750 words, is a sniffy 
note saying that the sole concern of this 
section is the reader, not the travel industry. 
So we won’t win. Sorry, Bob. 


VOLVO 


The US car hire saga cruises on, with tales - 
of travellers being charged for upgrades that 
weren't agreed, the Sussex family whose sub- - 
compact turned into a Ford Aerosiar, and the 
Boston rental depot that ran out of cars. 

More tales of the road next week. 

















Weighing eight tons, they need to consume 5501b of meat a day. But thanks to their razor-sharp teeth, they are among the most 
6 efficient eating machines on the planet Anna Rockall comes face to face with killer whales 


: It might have been a scene from/mu?. We 
: sat in the dinghy, bobbing just within sight 
of the shore as the fins of giant sea crea- 
tures sliced through the water only a lew 
feet away. Lim bs were kept firmly within 
the protective bounds of the boat, and div- 
;ing in for a quick dip was most definitely 
; not recommended. 

But these weren’t sharks, though the 
; name sounds almost as deadly; we were 
adrift in a pod of kilier whales in the Can- 
'adian Fhafic. And far from feeling any fris- 
•son of tcnoi, pur enthusiasm was boundless 
as the whales leapt heavQy out of the water 
•for a split second before Sopping back in 


water. Of course there were some disap- 
pointments; none of the whales dose to us 
leapt completely dear of the water in the 
manne r of Seaworld-type shows, but that 
is the pay-off for watching wild rather than 
trained creatures. 

You also get the opportunity to play a 
great guessing game. You watch where a 
whale last disappeared into the water. Then 
you imagine it swimming below the surface, 
try to estimate the speed and direction it 
is going in, and then stare hard at a patch 
of water in the hope that it will emerge right 
in your line of vision. You hardly ever get 
it right, but with so many whales swimming 
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with the gargantuan grace of a jumbo jet 
coming in to land. 

There were shortcomings. It was not a 
picture-perfect day - the clouds were low, 
lhe winds high, the seas choppy and ex- 
tremely cold - and there wasn’t a toilet with- 
in hours. You could hang off the back of 
the boat, but as we were dressed in thick 
boiler suits, and the temperatures were sub- 
zero, it wasn't a tempting option. We 
simply crossed our legs and paid attention 
to the whales. 

They were well worth the effort- They 
made - leaps out of the water - an exercise 
known as “breaching" - and some swam 
Within feet of the boat, surfedng briefly and 
then disappearing again into the dark 


around there’s usually some activity not too 
far away. 

We were floating in a pool of about 20 
whales- a well-documented family resident 
in the area. The tour operators who take 
you out to find the whales are not allowed 
to approach them any closer than 100 yards. 
But when the boat drivers turn off the en- 
gines, more often than not the whales will 
swim up near you. 

The tour groups are based on Vancou- 
ver Island, mainly in the dty of Victoria. 
They try to keep track of the whales day 
by day, and some will even offer a money- 
back guarantee of seeing them. Many 
Haim to have a 90 per cent success rate. 

There are two main types of killer Male, 


resident and transient. Resident whales 
spend their entire lives in a relatively 
small area, enabling them to be fairly eas- 
ily found, and eat only salmon. Transient 
whales are harder to track down, and eat 
seals as well as salmon. On one occasion, 
our guide informed us, a seal leapt on to 
the boat in an attempt to escape the 
hunger of a transient. It perched at the front 
for a few minutes, but when its fear of the 
whale, who had disappeared, began to be 
replaced by fear of the occupants of the 
boat, it slithered back into the water - only 
to be greeted by the whale’s jaws as it rushed 
up from its hiding-place in the deep. 

lhe resident pods, which live a few miles 
from the shore of \fencouver Island, are 
closely monitored in an attempt to learn 
more about these creatures and so be bet- 
ter able to conserve them. They can be 
recognised by their fins, which are of vary- 
ing shapes and sizes, though it takes a 
trained eye to differentiate them. The pods 
are made up of 20 to 80 whales. They are 
led by the oldest female, who may be up 
to 80 years old, but the males are the larger 
sex, with fins that are noticeably longer. 

Their long lives make them harder to 
study than most other animals, so despite 
dose observation, much of their behaviour 
is not fully understood. Breaching, for ex- 
ample, seems expend a lot of energy with- 
out any particular purpose. One theory is 
that they leap out of the water to relieve 
an itch or shift parasites that may be tak- 
ing up residence on their skin. The whales 
are known to go to “rubbing beaches" where 
they rub their sides and stomachs on the 
smooth rocks and pebbles. I’d like to 
think they do it for the sheer fun of iL 
Learning about whales and bearing 
stories from the guide was enjoyable, but 
we took infinitely more pleasure from ad- 
miring the creatures as they breached, 
puffed, and theo disappeared into the icy 
ocean. If it hadn’t been so cold, we would 
have stayed there for hours, wasting less 
time taking shaky photographs and spend- 
ing far longer just appreciating the whales. 
But we had to get back - leaving them in 
peace without the noise of engines deaf- 
ening them and boiler-suited tourists gawp- 
ing at their every move. They must have 


been glad to see the back of us, and we were 
glad that, apart from having to put up with 
a few boats every day, they were free to 
roam their territory. 

There’s a greal deal of competition across the 
.Atlantic this summer- but it’s mostly between 
would-be travellers searching for seals. The 
scheduled airlines flying from the UK to Van- 
couver are Air Canada (0990 247226) and 
a British AirwaysICanadiati Pacific codeshare 
operation. Air Canada has 12 flights a week 


from Heathrow to Vancouver, while R4 and 
Canadian each operate one service per day. 

Scheduled fares to Vancouver in June are 
reasonable : until the end of this month, the 
BAICanadianfare through discount agents is 
below £400 return. In July, this rises to more 
than £650. Charters from Gatwick on Air 
TransAl cost as little as £237 in June through 
agents such as Quest Worldwide ( 0181-546 
6000), rising to a summer peak of £567. 

Visit Canada Centre. 62-65 Trafalgar 
Square, London WC2N5DY(0S91 715000) 
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4/CITY BREAKS 


48 hours in Bucharest 



For an early summer blast of Gypsy music, exotic food and a bizarre mix of Byzantine 
and brutalist architecture, Robert Nurden recommends Romania's lively capital 


Why go now? 

High summer in these parts gets unbearably 
stuffy; winters are wet arid freezing but now 
is pleasantly warm. And, if you get there be- 
fore 22 June, you'll avoid the locals' taunts 
after they’ve thrashed Hoddle's hod-carriers: 
Romania's team of wizards are in England’s 
World Cup qualifying group. 


the complex and its forest of rusting cranes 
lowering above unfinished cultural centres 
and socialist libraries. I never knew archi- 
tecture could make your flesh creep. 


Beam down 

Romania’s national airline Tarom (0171-224 
3693) flies from Heathrow to Bucharest 
daily, taking three hours. For its lowest fares, 
the airline refers callers to Tradewings 
(0171-637 0555), which is quoting £237 re- 
turn in June. British Airways (0345 2221 11) 
flies daily from Gatwick for a fare of £287. 
A visa on entry costs $23, demanded in casb. 


Lunch on the run 

After all that youH need a beer, so hurry 
to the neo-Gothic coolness of the sepulchral 
Carul cu Be re on nearby Str Stavropol eos. 
A big bowl of hearty dorba perisoare (meat- 
ball soup), with bread, will set you backfl. 


Sweets come with heaps of cream and cal- 
ories, but the bill will make you smile. 

For a g randiose Baroque interior, try the 
Cetcul Militar, almost opposite, whose 
portions seem big enough to feed an army. 
Here, typical Romanian food - pork and 
chicken stews — is staple faze. 


Get your bearings 

Otopeni airport is 10 miles north of 
Bucharest An express bus (No 7S3) runs 
every 15 minutes to the centre and costs 
7,000 lei (about 50p). Or take a taxi and 
make sure the meter is working; it will cost 
£5-£10. In town there’s a great metro sys- 
tem (3,000 lei/20p for any return journey); 
buses and trams are good, too. 


Cultural afternoon 

Head for the superb Village Museum in 
Herastrau Park where more than 300 old 
houses from every part of Romania have 
been reconstructed beside a peaceful lake. 
Ancient thatched homes with cabbage 
patches on the roofs mingle with stately, 
wooden -spired churches, peasants’ under- 
ground dwellings, carved wooden doorways. 

Walk back to the centre. On the way, in 
Souseaua KjsdefE, drop into Europe’s mus- 
eum of the year 1995, the Museum of the 
Romanian Feasant, for a minimalist view 
of the simple rural life. 


Sunday morning: go to church . 
Religious belief - Orthodox and Catholic - 
flourishes in modern Romania, perhaps a 
kind of pent-up spirituality after years of op- 
pression. During church services hundreds 
are packed in, standing and/or sitting, while 
often outside there axe disabled people and 
Gypsies in bright dothes begging for aims . 
At Byzantine churches such as Enei, Doam- 
nd and Stavropoleos there are original 16th- 
century frescoes on display. 


Checkin 

The flashy Athene Palace (00 401 315 
1212) with its history of no-holds-barred spy- 
ing by guests and staff alike has just opened 
after refurbishment: a double room costs 
£220. For character and old-world charm, 
it’s bard to beat the Hanul lui Mamie (00 
401 613 1415), set around a leafy courtyard. 
Doubles here cost about £35. Even small- 
er and quieter is the Casa Victor (00 401 222 
9436) - about £50 for bed and breakfast. 


Window shopping 

Bucharest can no longer claim to be the 
“Paris of the Eastf as it was in the Thirties 
with its stores selling silk, carpets and furs, 
but a faded elegance can still be seen, par- 
ticularly in the shops along Calea VictorieL 
It’s the best street for stylish patisseries and 
here you'll also find a bewildering array of 
folk art antiques from all around the coun- 
try. The nearby Piata Amzei and Plata Sf 
Voievozi boast good markets. And the Ro- 
manian Peasant Muse am sells folk art, Hnths 
and. best value of all, glittering painted eggs. 


Bucharest - a blend of chic cafes and architectural follies 


Photographs: Geriant Lewis (top) and Richard Wayman 


Take a hike 

Go straight for the bizarre Bucharest Tb cap- 
ture the city's weirdness visit an Eighties 
architectural folly - the Centru Civic. Take 
the metro to Piata Unirii 2 and walk past 
the dehydrated foun tains towards the Palace 
of Parliament, the third largest building in 
the world and the monstrous. 1,100-room 
creation of Ceausescu in his maddest, final 
years. You can go in at certain times and see 
the marble and gold leaf and the 4,500 chan- 
deliers (11,000 were planned). Go to the left- 
hand corner of the palace to sense its 
monstrous immensity - and gape. Whnder 
back past Piata Unirii 2 to see the rest of 


An aperitif 

Your pre-dinner tipple may have to be taken 
in raucous surroundings - there are few quiet 
venues. At Sarpeletu Rosu, Str Eminescu, 
you can sample Gypsy music while you down 
a bracing beer. 


Demure dinner 

The Capa Capsa. on Calea VTctoriei is a spa- 
cious, understated restaurant dating from 
1852, with white walls and polite, cheeiy wait- 
ers. Its musty sophistication contrasts with 
the perky fare - rich venison and wild boar, 
chunky fish dishes and unashamed lashings 
of veg, with wines from aO over Europe. 


Outward bound 

lake a bus or train to the pretty village of 
Snagov to see “Dracula’s” grave in, believe 
it or not, a monastery chapel set on an is- 
land in the middle of a lake. Vlad the 1m- 
paier, on whom Bram Stoker partly based 
his noveL was murdered in the surround- 
ing woods and the monks, to whom he'd do- 
nated vast sums of money, took his body in 
and buried it On the way youH see strik- 
ing evidence of Ceausescu ‘s systematisation 
programme: apartment blocks built for 
hundreds of thousands of Romanians after 
he’d demolished their villages. 
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Sunday lunch 

Romanian food, inriu ding sarmale (cabbage 
leaves stuffed witir rice, meat and herbs with 
sour cream) and mamaliga (polenta with 
cream) is on offer, along with pork, chick- 
en and fish dishes, at Bistro Affaeneo, just 
off Piata RevohitieL If you time it right, you’ll _ 
munch to the strains of a Mozart piano l- 
sonata played live. 


A walk in the park • * 

Luckily Bucharest's concrete jungle is soft- '* 
ened by a multitude of parks and avenues 
of plane trees, lb the north (take the metro 
to Aviatorilor) lies Herastrau Park, which, 
apart from being a great place to relax, houses 
the Village Museum. Alternatively, head for 
the shady Gsnigiu Gardens, west of the city 
centre. This area is delightful - a place for 
assignations, feeding the ducks, soft drinks, 
and games of chess for old men. 
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Although the World 
Cup kicks off there on 
Wednesday, Paris is far 
from a laddish city In 
fact it's perfect for a 
girls' weekend, writes 
Miranda Haines 




Paris for girls - yesterday and today. ‘Chic* has become T-shirt and skirt rather than formal elegance Photos: MSI and Howard Barlow 


Friday 

7am Paris in the springtime; Paris for lovers; 
Paris for World Cup fans. No, no, it's Paris 
pour lesfilles. Hurray! I'm off to visit my 
French girlfriend Corinne who is an artist 
and lives in the 1 1th arrondissement, not far 
from the Gare du Nord Tres handy for the 
Eurostar. Must remember not to look at the 
new Stade de France in St Denis and catch 
this football fever. Bitt. 

8am Huh. First of all I have to go to work for 
the day. 

(Opm Paris. Taxi to Corinne’s. Ibid Phontme 
he can do as he likes this weekend. 


r j Saturday 

II am Woke up late and spent long time 
trying to look like a chic chick (ie very 
-French) in a T-shirt and skirt. We waited 
v Jtaquettishly with sunglasses on the nose to 
local bouiangerie (no one around). As usual 
bought too many croissants and sat down in a 
downtrodden but bronchi (meaning “plugged 
in" or trendy) caft* with a terrosse in the 
sunshine. Ordered cafe creme and smoked 
five cigarettes deciding on our master plan 
for the day. Noticed that evetyone was much 
more chic than me, even in the 11th 
arrondissement, so shopping was going to be 


“i 


a necessity. 

1130am Headed for the 5th arrondissement. 
This is the Knightsbridge of Paris but an area 
with a lot more charm than the roaring 
Brampton Road. St Sulpice, St Germain and 
St Michel are good boundaries to set and 
every boutique is worth a peek. 

II 35am Bought a pair of beautiful sandals 
for lots of francs- Al least the exchange rate 
is on my side. I swear 1 will not buy more 


>n3y looking now. 

i As we were looking at the su m mer 
i Agnes B Corinne announced, “You 
uy that dress". I looked at this pretty 
of a thing and tried to imagine when 
rear it in London. “It's much too 
[ insisted. “Boff," Corinne sighs, not 
missing the opportunity to highlight 
c difference between London and 
would wear that to go to the 
rche." Touchi. 

neb on tie St Louis in the caf£ that 


overlooks the Seine and is opposite the ice- 
cream shop where families queue up all day 
long. We ate a salade parisienne and drank a 
carafe of house white. All becomes quite 
hazy in the sun. 

The Seine was choppy and sparkling so we 
felt tempted to organise a bateau-mouche 
(boat) ride. Naked bodies lay strevra in 
bathing suits along the paving stones down by 
the water’s edge. A saxophonist blew harsh 


perfumed, according to my Millennium Rough 
Guide." I slurred. Corinne didn’t believe me. 
Bui when I reminded her of the time that 
Yves St Laurent covered every inch of the 
bridge in roses, the idea took on a more 
reasonable resonance. 

4pm Bateau-mouche was a brilliant way to 
see Paris and get a suntan. Can’t believe I 
lived here for three years and never went on 
one. Corinne said that next time we could 



blue notes from the Left Bank and in the 
small garden on the promontory beneath the 
Pont Neuf two men with bare torsos played 
bongo drums. 

230pm (tipsy) Bought the guide Pariscope 
for 3 francs in order to look up the boat 
times. Decided to embark from the Pont 
Neuf (five minutes’ walk) at 4pm and chug 
up to the Eiffel "tower and back. “The Tour 
Eiffel will lay an egg on the eve of the 
millennium celebrations and Lhe Seine wall be 


take a boat all the way up the Canal St 
Martin, which takes you through a Paris that 
is rarely seen. 

9pm Arrived at La Muscade, a restaurant in 
the Jar din du Palais Royal. Very pleased to 
be sitting in such palatial splendour away 
from the bustle of the streets, with views of 
the formal garden and perfectly dipped 
avenues of trees. 

We agreed that the next weekend in Paris 
we would book tickets to the Opera at the 


Bastille and then dine on the Pont des Arts. 
This is a pedestrian bridge where people set 
up tables and white tablecloths and drink 
champagne over the Seine to the whine of a 
violinist, if they choose. I remember that 
Paris is also about dreams. 

Midnight Forgot to get a facial. Too late now 
but am inspired to gel one back home 
because apparently all the Parisian girls have 
them as regularly as having their nails done - 
ie every other week. 

Sunday 

ilam Slept well. Realise that this is how the 
Parisians are so good-looking, despite 
smoking so much (illegal, and unenforceable 
in public places). 

Must remember that beauty sleep is a 
profession. 

I pm Picnic in the Luxembourg Gardens 
where children float boats on the lake, watch 
puppet shows with squeals of delight and 
swing around and around ona merry-go- 
round that was built in 1880. 

Some men practised t'ai chi in the shade 
and nearby some very tall men swung low 
playing basket ball while the rest simply sat 
and watched. 

This is definitely the best Parisian park, no 
matter wbat the weather. 

5pm Checked in at Gare du Nord and 
decided to upgrade to first class when I 
thought of Eric Cantona’s philosophical 
advice about travelling on the Eurostar. For 
once 1 agreed with a football player - even if 
he was paid to say it 

Monday 

I Opm Back in a London pub, and 1 
remember that this is a city pour les hommes. 

One week later 

Still haven't had that facial, or a long night's 
sleep. 

Restaurant La Muscade, 36 Rue de 
Monpeiuder 75001 Pans (00 33 1 42 9751 36) 

Miranda Haines is the editor of Traveller', the 
magazine for members of the ftkxas Trav el 
Club. 


Through the 
arches of 
Islam in Paris 

A mosque tucked away in the Latin 
Quarter has become a surprising 
tourist attraction. Rhiannon Batten 
took a guided tour 

A flock of middle-aged French ladies swarmed around 
the guide at Paris Mosque as if he was the French 
answer to Daniel O'Donnell. One woman in particular, 
decked out in a flamboyant scarf and a streak of 
fuchsia-pink lipstick, seemed determined to monopolise 
him, out-questioning the other visiting women by 
several rounds, in fashion terms the guide would surely 
have gained the approval of Mr O’Donnell. His T-shirt 
was patterned with swirls of bitter chocolate and fudge, 
slotting him into the woodwork of the Mosque library 
like one of the contents of a tray of Terry's Black 
Magic. The library itself was beautiful, coming as it did 
in stolen glimpses behind the guide's wafting hands and 
ever-expanding smile. 

It was not difficult to shore his enthusiasm for his 
surroundings. I'd seen guided visits of a mosque 
advertised and had been intrigued by this rather 
surprising tourist attraction. It was far from 
disappointing. Walking in off a grey and dusty street in 
the Latin Quarter was like entering a different 
continent. The entrance was dark and gloomy, its 
comers littered with curious eyes. The gloom did not 
prepare me. however, for the sudden whiteness and 
peace of the main courtyard. Similar in style to parts of 
the Alhambra it was big and glaring, the opening to the 
sky framed by a dark wooden rectangle of ornate 
carving. From this rectangle, the whiteness trickled 
down into glinting blue lilework half-way down the 
wails. 

As you walk around the heavy central bowl, more 
and more of the site slowly comes into view through 
pretty windows and tempting archways. Through one of 
these arches was a garden. 

The birds there were probably nothing like as exotic 
as they sounded but it was difficult not to let the 
imagination run riot. Set against the dazzling 
whitewashed walls the greenery seemed almost too 
vivid to be real. 

The next arch was nearly obscured by a stack of 


Walking in off the grey and 
dusty street in the Latin 
Quarter was like entering 
a different continent 


shoes strewn across its entrance. Visitors are not 
allowed inside the prayer room but nobody seems to 
mind if you peer in quietly from the outside. The 
atmosphere inside wasyei another contrast to the rest 
of the building, this lime being softer and darker. Light 
trickles in through windows high up on a wall and 
shines out softly from lamps suspended from the 
ceiling. The room is red in colour, reflecting off the red 
of the carpet and turning people praying inside a 
delicate shade of rose. 

In the library, the wooden floor slats squeaked 
grumpily underfoot. Averting my eyes. I looked up to 
the ceiling. Jt was decorated with three enormous 
flowers, their carved shapes picked out by the light 
fumbling its way in through small, rectangular 
windows. Hanging from this display were several 
incompetent but attractive lights, comically shaped 
rather like hookahs. 

Shuffling out of the mosque past two irate 
Americans who were incredulous at having had to pay 
to get in, I made for the mosque cafe in search of a cup 
of soothing mint tea. 

Entering strong-willed, I walked straight past a 
cabinet of sweet sticky cakes and headed for the 
courtyard room, built in the same style as the mosque. 
The other option was an indoor room, decorated like 
the inside of a Bedouin tent with a touch of prayer 
room thrown in: cosy, rich red sofas low down on the 
ground and a carpet that seemed to have crawled its 
way up the walls. 

Sipping my glass of mint tea was like indulging in a 
dream-like therapy, with all the strains of the city being 
gently soothed out of the system. 

Mosquee de Paris, me Daubenton 5e (Metro Censier- 
Daubenton). Open 9am -noon and 2pm -6pm, closed 
Friday's and Muslim holidays. There are often guides, and 
everywhere is open to visitors except the prayer room. 
Admission I5F adults, 1 OF students and children. Cafe de 
la Mosquee, 39 me Geoffrey-St-HHaire, 5e (Mtiro 
Censier-Daubenton). Open Mon-Thun. Sat and Sun 
I0am-9.30pm 


RED CHA NNEL 


France is experiencing its 
most serious summer of 
discontent since 1968. Air 
France, has cancelled about 
two fligh ts in three this week 
because of the pilots* strike. 
Yet titis disputeneed not be a 
disaster, lb save cash, the 
airline had already 
substantially cut back its 


flights to the UK over the past 
few years. Routes such as 

Heathrow-Nice were 
abandoned; this one has now 
returned to the- schedules, but 

is operated by British Midland 
and is not threatened by the 

industrial action. 

Most flights to France 
serve pans, a city to which - 


thanks to Eurostar trains 
through the Tunnel - there is 
massive overcapacity. Even 
with the thousands travelling 
' this weekend to the French 
capital, there will still be 
plenty of room: trains seating 
a total of 18,000 people make 
the journey every day. 

The British travellers most 


likely to be affected are those 
who have bought long-haul, 
discounted tickets on Air 
France. With the number of 
cancellations being made by 
the official World Cup airline, 
trips such as Birmingham to 
BogptS or Manchester to 
Madagascar could be 
jeopardised. 


) 
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GREEN CHANNEL 


How to cut an environmen- 
tal dash in France this sum- 
mer - a sprinkling of useful 
eco-words and phrases from 
Lonely Planet’s French 
Phrasebook (£3.99): 

la couche d'ozone = ozone 
layer 

les d£chets toxiques = toxic 
waste 


1’effet de serre = greenhouse 
effect 

un essai nuchSaire =* nuclear 
testing 

le papier recycle = recycled 
paper 

les phiies acides = add ram 
la pollution des eaux = water, 
pollution 

Ie pot catalytique =* catalytic 
converter 


SORRENTO & THE BAT OF NAPLES 


7 ni g hts from £360 halfboard - based on the lovely Hotel Ascot 
or for a supplement of £19 per night the 4-star Grand Hotel Vesuvio 


This captivating area is one of those comers 
of the world biased with a gentle climate, 
stunning coastal roads, the colours of lemons, 
oranges, bougainvillea, azure sea and sky and 
the Italian gusto for life, all bathed in an 
inspirational light Relax and absorb the exqui- 
titesurroundings,mjoygoodfoodarKlHTr««^ 
thereare also some fascinating historical sites 
such as Pompeii and Paestum. 

Flights are from Heathrow to Naples by British 
Midland scheduled seat configured Boeing 737 
aircraft every Sunday. We have chosen two 
splendid hotels - the Hotel Ascot and 4-star 
G rand Hotel Vesuvio in So rrentoas our base to 
relax, to enjoy their fine facilities and from 
where you can explore the beautiful Amalfi 
Coast 

HOTEL ASCOT 

This 3-star bmilystyle hotel is located dose to 
the heart of Sorrento and its main sights. It has 
52 rooms each with ensuite facilities while die 
public areas include a restaurant, bar, lounge 
and air-conditioning. There is also a terrace 
and swimming pooL 



7 nights from£360 


CRANDHOTEL VESUVIO 

Located two lorn from Sarrentocentre the hotel 
enjoys fine views over the Bay of Naples. There is 
a choice of restaurants and the 2J5 rooms are 
ensuite with bath or shower, air-conditioningand 
sale lli te TV There are a number ofhars and lounges 
and a large swimming pooL 


DEPARTURE DATES & PRICES 

1 996 Sundays - Tnijihii per person ina twin nom 

June 14, 21, 28 
Ju2y5, 12. 1$, 26 
August2,9, 16,23,30 
Sept 6. 13.20,27 
Oct 4,11. 18 

Single supplement 
Sea View 

tadudK uwswtabon, 7 mghis ha# board, kol guides. IK 
departure tax Condi- 

0171-6161000 


Ascot 

Vesuvio 

£360 

£493 

£360 


1360 

£493 

4360 

£493 

£360 

£493 

£80 

£182 

- 

£65 


w 


VOYAGESJULES VERNE 
2 1 Dorset Square, London NW 1 6QG 

Travel Ptutnrt lore Ud ABTA VHftI ATOLB83B 
Internet httprfwww.vjv.eO.uk 


Guroffictf beofeft Mon- Fn from Smi-Hpm andatwetamisfor 
ldttriumRun < aUMtniTi9mS{NivFreiiman^viDiim4vr 
odiethiw.:ire^ , 'fl»nwHilMunIy. 
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For a fascinating glimpse 
into state-of-the-art 
communications technology, 
Nicola Swanborough 
took her children to 
Earth Station Goonhilly 


. .. i . . .- : irf .j*Sa4M W - 
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A ring of satellite dishes seems an unlikely 
act to follow in the footsteps of Cornwall's 
standing stones. But for all that. Earth 
Station Goonhilly on the Lizard Peninsula 
bears testimony to scientific altitudes 
clim bed in the latter half of the 20th cent- 
ury, its upturned dishes, silent and search- 
ing, share an uncanny gene with the 
monolithic structures of earlier civilisations. 

Earth Station Goonhilly is the largest 
satellite station in the world. Its 25 dishes 
on Goonhilly Downs tr ansmit international 
news daily from satellites parked 36,000km 
above the equator. It's where the vision- 
ary fiction of Arthur C Garfce becomes fad 
With dishes aimed at every continent, al- 
most all epoch-making events enter and 
leave Britain via Goonhilly- including this 
year’s World Cup. Global coverage of the 
Apollo 1 1 moon landing came courtesy of 
the Earth Station, as did the Olympics, the 
Rugby World Cup and the Test Cricket from 
South Africa. Goonhilly even admits to 
transmitting the Eurovision Song Contest. 

The station handles more than 10 mil- 
lion international phone calls a week. If 
you have ever called the other side of the 
world the chances are your voice will have 
been beamed to its final destination via 
Goonhilly. 

It's ail pretty amazing stuff; the excite- 
ment of science, the practical application 


to do Inside the visitor centre aadfoe^are 
some great satellite pictures of 'd^^ehi 
parts of England to look at I - 











Florence and Samuel: Can we go * . 

beach now? ";-fy 10 


of Physics is Eun. chapter 28. The visitor 
centre is impressively hands-on, interactive 
and comprehensive. If new technology left 
you trying to light a Bunsen burner, here’s 
where you can catch up. 


The visitors 

Nicola Swanborough took her four children 
Grace (11), Tom (eight). Florence (six) and 
Samuel (four). 


Nicola: I first visited Goonhilly on a pri- 
mary school trip in 1970, when there were 
just a couple of satellite dishes planted in 
the middle of a field. We'd been to a silage 
form en route and the two became intrin- 
sically confused. Nevertheless, the size of 
the satellite dishes made a lasting impact. 
“What the hell was that?” I wondered for 
years after. Now I know. For all that the 
key action at Earth Station GoonhiBy is un- 
detectable to the human eye. the visitor 


centre makes the whole communication 
process a visual and digestible experience. 
More important, it mikes it fun. 

A people-shuttle with an automated 
voice-over (or was it a ventriloquist bus 
driver?) takes you through the security 
perimeter of the station into the heart of 
Goonhilly. Sci-fi lights and sounds hijack 
the imagination, and even if the special 
effects seem a Tittle bit over-dramatic, 
they're great for the kids. Star Trek meets 
Dr Who. 

■ Disappointingly, you can’t poke a ter- 
restrial nose inside the operations control 
room where it all really happens. This is 
for security reasons, although I suspect that 
the image of earthlings dunking digestive 
biscuits in their chipped “Have Cornwall” 
mugs would shatter the sd-fi image. • 

Other attractions include a journey 
through space and time in a small, futur- 
istic theatre, the chance to surf Cornwall 


on diy land at the Internet Zone and the 
opportunity to operate an antenna for 
yourself. 

The centre sells astronaut snacks, but 
it does a good cup of tea, too. 

There’s an excellent bookstall in the vis- 
itor centre - and I wish I had invested in 
some sort of satellite bible. A day at' 
Goonhilly throws up a lot of follow-on ques- 
tions, especially from the children, and it 
would have been useful to have had some 
sort of badc-up. 


Arthur, Guinevere and Merfin. Although 
they are modem, they suit their ancient 
names. 

It is interesting, too, that Goonhilly is 
only a couple of miles from JPoklhu^Cove 
where the first live transatlantic message 
was sent in 1901 from Marconi's receiver 1 
to a receiver on the coast of Newfoundland. 
It is nice to visit there, too, and see where 
it all began. 


Grace: I didn’t really espect to enjoy Goon- 
hilly, but it’s actually very interesting. It’s 
one of those places that is educational but 
fun too. We bad often driven past the satel- 
lite dishes in the car, but it is not until you 
get dose up that you realise how enormous 
they areJ like the fact that they have named 
the dishes after characters from the 
Arthurian legends; I particularly like 


Tom: Tm really interested in satellites and 
space and how information can be beamed 
across the world, so it was mega corf to see 
the dishes np dose. In fact, though, I thmlc 
they look best from a -distance, especially 
with a sunset behind them. They’re really 
beautiful. 

I can’t say I understood everything: I 
mean how it all happens so quickly, and 
without being able to see the signals them- 
selves beaming in from space. There’s lots 


The deal j 

Location: Goonhilly Downs. Cornwall 
seven mSesfrbm Helston on the B3293 St 
Kevenie Road. 

Opening times: 10am-5pm, TAprilfto iL 
June; 10am-6pm. 15 June to 17 Septem- 
ber; i0am-5pm, 18 September to 13 
November. - - :! . ’ 

Cost: Adult £3.99, senior citizens and stu- 
dents £2.99, children 10-16 £2^0, children 
fivetonine£L99,fourandunderfree,fom- 
Oy ticket (two adults and two children) £10. 
Facilities: visitor centre Jamifyrestauiani, 
outdoor children’s area, gift shop, picnic 
benches. : 

Tip: when the weather is bad, everyone 
tends to descend on Goonhilly, making It 
crowded and almost guaranteeing the 
prospect of long traffic queues. It reaflyis 
worth combining it with a beach trip along 
the Lizard on a sunny day, when you win 
be able to appreciate a panoramic view of 
Goonhilly as well as a dose-up tour. 
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* Or«rl«B 4 ExpoJlrl 

The widest choice of routes by expedition truck 
across Africa, Asia, China and South America (2-30 weeks) 

9 Weir Road, London SW12 OLT. Ring 0181 673 0859 for brochure 
http://www.exodustraveb.co.uk 
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worldwide 

Discover the unique experience of a 
small group adventure in 

Spain Greece Turkey 
Bulgaria Russia Iceland 
Egypt Morocco Tanzania 
Thailand Vietnam Borneo 


•m plus another 70-odd countries. ^ 
8 to 30 days. Prices from £345. 
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CONCORDE 


FLIGHTS 

Birthday, Anniversary, or that special occasion. 

Cdebrale with the uttimaie Expe ri ence of a 40 min 
Subsonic champagne flight on Concorde from only 

£199 

Flights from Leeds, Manchester and London or fly 
Supersonic on a Ihr40 min. Flight at Twice the speed 

of sound and enjoy a roperb champagne meaL 
Vjsh to the flight deck. Free Concorde model, and 
Supersonic Sight 

Departing July 8th, Aug SUi, 29th, 30th. 
Sept 4th, 14th, Oct 24th 25th. 

Rail or Coach Travel to aB Airports. Also Available. 
Ring Concorde Travel now on 
0191 251 5223 or 251 5224 


el as many times 

IQ OR a as you Bee 


<&ni 


With our annual travel insurance, 
you cam take muldpte hips 
throughout the yean 
To enrol, call quoting 
reference INA35. ■ 

Lines are open 7 days. Ol 


Insurance 

Skrvices 


7 days. 0800700737 

AvaBaftte to noi»-C an lni e i H li M r» 


* h 


No need to compromise 






u 


onto £139 

mtreal £189 

:a‘.V2 £239 

iz'-.isx £239 

encouvor £139 

v-T.nipoo £219 

■algary £isg 




To advertise 
in this section 
please call the 
Travel 
Team 
on 

0171 293 
2219. 
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TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 


IkkeOff 


TakeOff 


'Take Off 


TakeOff 


Because we think the world of you 

- CUrren{ ^est buys on the world's finest airlines 


Unequivocal protection against airline insolvency - CAA approved 






8 & 


worldwide attention to detail 


AUCKLAND 


CAPETOWN 


£354 LOS ANGELES 

£356 SAN FRANCISCO 


Wjwiwsi/V»-31/3fl9 


AUSTRALIA FROM £417 RETURN 

PLUS AUS $50 WORTH OF TRAVEL VOUCHERS 
TO SPEND IN AUSTRALIA 


'"Departures 1/11/98 - 10/12/98 


pltmtiscounted quality accommodation per room per night fr 


i!MMPUK > cmm/S!l^ EaZ ■ mm “ AFRICA £39 • PACIFIC £48 • ASIA £20 
USA CAR HIRE FROM f20 PER DAY • CALL HOW FOR (HJR TAILX1RMADE WORLDWIDE AND NORTH AMERICA BraCHURES 


K,i cur Wavcl ctn!r£S arc open, Mcn-Sal hum 9-6pn • Ttuirs S-7pm • Sur 


NEW ZEALAND FROM £405 RETURN 






Trailfinders does not impose charges on credit cards 


For the real tomtom on worldwide 
travel, Trtfffindere is your one stop 
travel shop. 

ira&ftadere afters more low cost 
flights to more destinatloits than 
anyone. Experts in airfares since 
1970, we can taBor-make your very 
own package with up to 75% discount 
on hotels and car hire worldwide. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
TRAILFIfiOER MAGAZINE 
CALL 0171-938 3366 ANYTIME 


XTOL 1458 ixn ABTA 69701 


42*50 Earls Court Road 
Longbauntavet: 

194 Kensington High Street 

Uaghaul Travet 
First & easiness Class: 

215 Kensington High Street 
TraosaflanUc & European: 

22-24 The Priory Queensway 
Worldwide Travel: 

46 Com Street 
Worldwide Trawl: 

254-284 Saichiehall Street 
Worldwide Travel: 

58Deansgate 

Worldwide Travel: 
First ft Business Class: 


LONDON WB6FT 
0171-938 3366 

LONDON WB7RG 
0171-938 3939 
0171-936 3444 

LONDON W86BD 
0171-937 5400 

UraUNGHAMB4 6BS 
0121-236 1234 
BRISTOL BS1 1HQ 
0117-929 9000 

GLASGOW G23EH 
0141-353 2224 

MANCHESTER M3 2FF 
0101-839 6969 

9161-839 3434 


. people think the world of us! 



* STA T RAVE L * 

WORLD LEADERS IN YOUNG INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 

•n 


> Affieni 


£355 § Brifrg 
£320 I Hong Kong 


FARES VALID FOR PEAK SEASON TRAVEL IN JULY/ AUGUST /SEPTEMBER 


ACCOMMODATION • CAB HIKE > INSURANCE AND OVERLAND TOURS: 0171 Ml 6160 

l EUROPE: 0171 361 6161, WORLDWIDE: 0171 361 6262. 0161 8340668 (Manchester) 

69afit*q/gWl0&rt»MNM iadttaUffaaj*nUS*n,U«dM' BDreagfe Karina 
88 Vtar La*, Ire* • 3 BCtray StOrirt-SStta* 2. CafaUff 

9 SI Mb^i Pin, NtweMk • 38 Nrih St Bdgbkn • UH Bjw KIGtepnr • 3DUnpafcklg*v Ata*«a 


For a fret can »f THE WIDE call: 0171 361 <166. hUprf/wvw.alatraveLea^k STA TRAVEL 


f 


BANGKOK from £295 


Return prices inducing pm-paid carport taxes Iram: 

Per* £418 Johannesburg £329 Miami 

Melbourne £418 Cape Town £380 Los Angeles 

Auckland £405 Nairobi £279 Sen Frandsco 

Hong Kong £348 New York £177 Toronto 

S i ngapore £353 Boston £244 Vcnavrer 

Ddii £338 Chicago £248 Round The Wc 

•VbUbrign» tiaiM ) M c^.hinin»e£j«cllBdoy / gi piW aB|r. 

KKMONBS- 

Cab tm imU. Sm Ttnwm Ctaak Gnp bd ADA n 304, AKX 0265 


FLIGHTS 

DIRECT 


9am-9pm Mon-Fri 
10am-6pm Sal-Sun 

^£^■*^0870 75 00 140 

mU**. WE GO FURTHER TO FIND THE BEST FLIGHT 


Co penha gen 
milan 


from £100 returf 




To advertise in this section please call the 

[ Travel Team on 0171 293 2219. 


the new low cost airline from british airways 


set the video and 



08456 054321 80 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


USA CANADA AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 1 SOUTH AMBUCA 
CAflBBBAN EAR EAST , ; 
MDOJEEAST AFRICA 

THRIFTWAT 
TRAVEL L§ 

J40171 400 1490™ 


Edinburgh 

frvw 







Edinburgh 




Prague 



099 

It fc 1 U 

Q 01420-88724 or 0171-497 0515 


we ere tnHoranda xpedaOm. 
and can «moea 
weenwdeB BP and mn. 


•Sooth Africa -Botswana 
-Namibia -Zimbabwe 

- NenMhcntm A 
toun for all aga*. 
bhdoasnMs, 


RnOKoaeh toots. SntFdrtwe 
Unry -Stays of DWfcMtkn’ 


SOUTH AFRICA 

FARES FROM , 


H 1 T U R TJ 


£2 01420-80828 or 0171-287 5558 


£2 01420-88140 or 0171-287 5535 


«H*H7nrevs 12 EGgh Street Alton, Hants, GU34 1BN I 
**&£l£gGZr 373-375 The Strand, London WC2ROJF Ifca SSE 

52 Regent Street, London, W1R6DX 3555 «a»t 
ViXiKSSSInl MX: OM304HII or OOT-4MT 2903 or MTfMI 4522 


Overseas Travel 


Overseas Travel 




0990 134 914 



P&OT North Sea Ferries 



Warsaw 




\M A CAR °NL' £199 



naflonR^SMwOlW^aw 0 
ABTAWI22 ATOL 3851. 


% 


* British Midland 

77? n Mriinc fo' cii’Vpc 





Muntt l)ll|i lff« ■ ■ JM i Bltalllwd rim 


20.000 Hotels 

at best - buy rates ! 


France 



2JJ00 PRIVATE 
OWNERS ADVERTISE 

Chamux ■ VHtos A Fami Housae, 
many wfthpoob 

- CoC»0*» • Stuckra- Apartments 

• Fandy Hoteta • Mottfe Homes 

• Bad ABreaktasta-CSy Breaks 

AH regions of France. 

Fres 318 Pd Colour Brochure 

Tel: 01 484 682503 



For corrpanios. : 
direct access 
to the wo rid wide 
hotc-l computer 

HOTEL 

RESERVATION SERVICE 

F.'x - + -19 ■ 2P1/C0 77-cLS 
I'-mjil; office •/;, -s.de 
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Special Interest HoKdays 


ESCAPE HOW! 

- make the dream o realty 

Th ojbtMon fr#«w** of 

ASIA 

TREKS, SAFARIS, EAFTMG. JUNGLES & 

OVEUAND1NG ROM £25 PER DAY 

FWB£ BROCHURE 

1370 6845 

www.ongwntaBao.ulr 



REFUSE 


TO PAY HIGH PRICES 


Brussels 


Brussels 


Barcelona, 
Madrid, Nice, 
Milan, Rome, 
Copenhagen 


From 

£29 

From 

£39 

From 

£49 


Join our movement .1 gainst high airfares. 
Now you can fly our modern Boeing jets to 
a growing number of cities across Europe. 
For less. Ask your travel agent to make 
your reservation, or call us 7 days j week: 

London: (0171) 744 0004 

Other areas*. 0800 89 31 99 

Or book direct on our web site: 

www.virgin-express.com 


v Stymie;!, 
■v : r l" r:<?i: 
;urUr:f)!i.' iil.l f:.iiir.:i 



if. RIGHT TO FLY for lll 




e more 


com. 



sX', 

£99 
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debonair 
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Celestial bodies 





it sounds pretty simple: you strap yourself in, pull the starter cord and zoom skywards 
But that's not all there is to flying a micnolight as Eric KendaH finds but 


Microlights: small planes, almost, if you 
lake the "glass is always half full” attitude 
to life; motorised hang-gliders if you tend 
to see it as half empty. Rv sceptics, the veiy 
name gives unwelcome clues - micro and 
light, just when you wanted big and reas- 
suringly hefty. I always thought 747 had a 
better ring to it when taking to the skies. 

But if you ran put all that out of your 
mind, try strapping yourself into one and 
pulling the starter cord. The sheer sens- 
ation of zooming skywards in something 
smaller (apart from the wings) than a 
hatchback is unforgettable and keeps 
people coming back for more. The ludi- 
crous engine on the back, with its dinky 
propeller, just adds to the fun; there’s a def- 
inite sense of defying both the laws of 
physics and the odds. But a microlight’s 
greatest appeal, in the cold light of your 
bank balance, is that it’s the most econ- 
omical way to experience powered flight 

Trying microligliting for the first lime is 
certainly good value, easy and inspiring 
with an instructor. There’s a choice 
between two main categories of machine: 
a flexwing, which looks like a hang-glider 
plus engine and is sometimes described as 
:m aerial motorbike -you're exposed to the 
elements and control the craft by shifting 
your weight; and the fixed wing, sometimes 
known as 3-axis, which refers to the plane- 
likc control system. It also looks like a 
plane, with its real wings and enclosed 
cockpit, and flying one is similar to flying 
u light aircraft. 

In fact the CFM Shadow I clambered 
into looked enough of a flying machine to 
put me completely at my ease until its 
iiwner assured me - without prompting - 
that this particular model can’t be put in 
a spin, can glide two-and-a-half miles for 
every thousand feet of elevation (in the 
event of engine failure} and has never been 
involved in a fatality. Splendid. Not hav- 
ing considered any of these impossibilities 
up to that point, I now had something to 
fhink about as we taxied to the runway, 
with control-tower gobbledegook stutter- 
ing in my ears. 

Sitting up front under the dear dome 



of the cockpit, well forward of the wings, 
you get a good view which leaves little to 
the imagination as yon take off in a mat- 
ter of yards. But the controls look the busi- 
ness, aO new and shiny and surprisingly 
complicated, which is encouraging as long 
as you don’t have to fly the tiling. 

“If you’d tike to have a go, now that 
we’re airborne ...” crackled the instructor’s 
voice in the headset With my right hand 
on the joystick, left hand on the throttle, 
feet on the rudder pedals, and eyes on sev- 
eral different instruments and the horizon 
simultaneously, I tried not to think about 
the thousands of feet of nothing below me. 

Gentle manipulation of the controls 
produces a comfortably progressive 
response and makes you feel the whole 
thing is quite natural. Only the yawing 
effect of the rudder doesn’t feel quite right 
if you've never tried it before, and is 
nowhere near as exhilarating as simply 
using the joystick to bank the craft over and 
sweep round in tight circles. TUting the 
nose down oatujaJfy increases air speed but 
the most impressive effect is when you pile 
on tire power, pull back the joystick and 
climb, steep and fast. It may have looked 
a long way down to start with, but now 
everything’s even more d&ant; time, once 
again, to concentrate on those dials, while 
keeping a look out for other traffic, which 
is rule number one in the air. 

Coming bade to base is was as smooth 
as take-off, mainly due to the fact that my 
hands and feet were nowhere near the dual 
controls. But there was a sting in the tail, 
as the lightest of touch-downs was followed 
by the roar of the engine and a surge of 
acceleration as we wheelied off the runway 
with the nose in the air -a high-speed taxi 
manoeuvre which is almost as good as the 
flight itself and a reminder, if you need it, 
that whatever you’re flying in you should 
never unfasten your seat belt until you’ve 
come to a complete standstill. 

Thanks to Deepak Mahajan . miaoUgftt fly- 
ing instructor (0181-325 0197) who teaches 
in the London and South-east region, and 
CFM Aircraft (01728 832353). 


TRAVEL: UK 


UKTVavel 


/DISCOUNTS FOR 
COUPLES 
W PETS GO FREE 


• Seafood. SHtfcHftaballAa.* 
« Dries, tank T«* Man, Mb. • 

_ Cttnfe Dm* Ut 

• WerfCssuir+lnU-pIcts * 

• kMfl»DK*w«fad.faijE • 


01756 702200 


sykes cottaqes 


-Heritage 

A division of Forte Hotels 

Traditional 
hotels offering the 
perfect escape 

For i free Inn tab bradwe aM 


0345 700 350 

• HLESa 


Holidays Afloat UK 


LAZY DAYS TOO ETB rated canal 
boats. Brochure Q1 21 4452909. 
BRITAIN'S BEST Seff Drive Namur- 
bom vtoMaya. widest chokes. 
Beginners very welcome. Tel 
01905610097. 


Cotswolds 


CONYGREE Gate Hotel. Kbtdum. 
nr Stwr-omhflJAtota. Enthusias- 
tic new owners otter log Ores, 
peace fi quiet Snd Mernfly service 
tn tfiotr 17th C Cottwotd stone 
larmhouse. To celebrate our 
rocenl award of 2 AA rosettes and 
a 724, quality mid we ere offer- 
ing DB&B at £50 or 555. For 
details 01008638308. 


Devon & Cornwall 


Special Interest 


MURDER MYSTERY WEEKStDS, 
CMsr A wine lasting. Medieval 
Banquets. Stags Hen Weekends. 
ACORN ACTIVITIES 01432 
830063. 

HUNTING 9 POTTERY HOLIDAYS, 
Gourmet Cooking, Crafts, Pho- 
tography, Decorative Interims, 
Woodwork and Garden Design 
Weekends. ACORN ACTIVITIES 
01432630083. 


Activity Holidays 


PARENTS Are you bated during 
Summer HoBdays? A lun ft ehrt- 
langbig actMty holldn at one g( 
Camp Beaumont's Centres in 
StaBonlsMre, Norfolk, the We of 
Write or France wffl keep them 
happy ft active. Cafl 0870 809 
6000 hr a bee broohme. 

ACTIVITY HOLIDAYS fcr FwniBes. 
Couples. Slnglae and Groups. 
ACORN ACTIVITIES 01432 
830083. 

SUFFOLK CYCLE BREAKS. OubJ- 

S i hoftdays with Ml backup. 

tends or longer. Broch: 01449 
721555 

ACTION HOLIDAYS torB to 15 yew 
olds. 1 lo 4 nd* ratio. telephone: 
01706 014554. 

WALKING ft CYCUNG HOLIDAYS. 
WUdlMe, Survival. Dry Stone 
Wafting Weekends. ACORN 
ACTIVITIES 01432 830083. 
SAILING ft WINDSURFING HOLI- 
DAYS, White Water Raffing. 
Canoeing, Scuta DMng. Saflliig 
ft Watersfcllng. ACORN ACTTVJ- 
UES 01432 830083. 

HORSE DRAWN CARAVAN HOLI- 
DAYS, Loom u Ride, Trail Rides 
ft Pony TJektag. ACORN ACTIVA- 
TES 01432 8300S3. 


Channel Islands 


JERSEY BOOK DIRECT and save 
EEJTs. 40 pages of hotels to suit 

every need. Col tstml Sun Dbea 

Res; 01703 828311 24hr 

Brochure line 01703 828366 ft 
Wa guarantee you cam buy 

JERSEY BOOK Direct and am 
C£Ts. 40 pages ot hotels to suit 
every need by see ft ab. Cafl 
Island Sun Direct Res; 01703 
828311 ft Brochure 01703 
628386. We guarantee you cant 
buy cheapen 


Devon & Cornwall 




Ireland 


DORSET COASTAL cottages, old. 
cose* much loved, eepedsHybi 
June at 20% offl 01305 
a52S88JYI£ REGIS and baaraJ- 

UWsstOinBt.OvsrSOafcprop- 
•rtfaa afl tourist board inspected. 
01 297 443383- BOURNEMOUTH. 
(Mat country hae style hoc apaits 
In amerb town centre foe. No 
ctJiken . Open afl yr. 01202 
2B877S. 


East Anglia 


NORFOLK / SUFFOUCS beat Cot- 
tages. 1088 oatour brooms*. 
01756702206. 


Ireland 


DEVON 

Thatched cottages. kwsty 
how a. Co n verted bm wWi 
Mwe feeWss. Souh Devon, 
Dartmoor. North Co r nwal l 
Far colour brochure:- 

Teh <H54fl 5G0964 
Fax: 01948 561472 

. www.devencannacOcnca.uk 


WEST CORNWALL Setr-catalng 
converted bam bt quiet vUmb. 
North Coast nr Land’s End. All 
amenWea, slpa 6, sxceOant 
dKRop walks ft baachae. 01730 
786033. 

SLAPTON SANDS throe country 
house apta tar 2 or a. Spectacu- 
lar views. Sadudod grounds, own 
POOL Loam 01548 854028 

CORNISH COUNTRY MANOR. 
Enchanting Tamar VsBey. 3nts 
dbftbai subs (SB. 01822 632442. 

FREE COLOUR GUIDE to the 600 
boat value cotta g e a bi Devon 
(01Z71) 378322 

MOUSEHOLE FISHERMANS cot- 
tage nr harbour. Sips 4/5 most 
dates oveB. Damaa 01738 731781 

BODMIN MOOR- aranpucm caro- 
ven far 2 01840 212967. 

EXMOOR NATIONAL PARK in 
beautiful rtvenride ana. Vary 
condortable cotta In 3 aerosol 
BKMOId. 01696 783320. 


Conush Traditional 
Cottages 

SeV-cucnngeaaaKs 
on both coaus 
ntCunwran 

and on Sail* ™ 

For jour FREE brochure 

PHONE 

0990 134967 


APPLEDOHE N. DEVON. Lovely 
Georgian quayside house In 
heart ot charmktg oo— M ullage. 
Garden. Ftertdng. Ideal SR a New 
All (faces araflaMa. 01371 858441. 

FOWEY / POLRUAN Charming 
amtamlde cottage a . Superb 
vi e w s . Central ho rni n g . Dinghies 
evaBsbie. Pets aeloorna. 81579 
344867 

HEDGEHOG HOUSE nr IMnss. 
BaeutBul. quiet. Sips 7. CMdran 
ft dogs wel c ome. AvU June 13- 
Jona 20 ft Aug i££epi 12 Alas 
BftaibC 01548 621115. 

SUPERB COTTAGE located nr 
Bodmin Moor/Sm. 01840 
212967. 

NORTH CORNWALL MOORS, 
daflghtfcjf cottage. SfesWL Avafl 
1340 ASM, £273. Also 1 1-28 My 
£325 pw. Big garden. Log liras. 
Dogs walc o ntB. 01208 950186. 

WONDERFUL CORNISH COT- 
TAGES. 1998 ba »lai>Br M colour 
b ro a su a . 01788702201. 

CORNWALL AND DEVON 300 col. 
togas throughout. (D17B2) 
280711. 

STIVES OvariooMng hartJOut Spa- 
clous 3 Bedim apt Slpa 2 to 6. 
Froe parting. No omokttg t pets. 
Meal dates avafl. 01738 795 857. 


3 of Belfast' s Finest Hotels 

Euror\ Hotel, 4 Star 
Stormont Hotel. 4 Star 
Culloden Hotel, s Star 

CcnlrJ RiiaarTWIiiina 

01232 74:5251 

E-mail: mfo<3> lias tinpaliotej .com 

Relax, you’re \rith Hastings 



SHEEN FALLS LODGE 
Suras Summer Breaks 
At Sheen Falls Lodge— 
As magical as Ireland itself 

three night pacing; 
£423 per person sharing: 
'deluxe accommodation 
"breakfast each morning 
'dinner on 2 nights 

two night package: 
£285 per person sharing: 
'deluxe accommodation 
"breakfast each morning 
'dinner on one evening 

1b make o reservation 
TeL 00 353 64 41600 
Email: sheenfalfagiolic 

Kenmare. Co Kerry. Ireland 

tSr 



Northumbria 




i|ujSpWWBRIfl the 

and COAST - 

Dql?s" : S^ y 
'Holiday ," jr v 
plottages 01756 
(1 v 799821 

LlY.Y.t, /XTIWtT.Y 


gg 




Sussex 





West Country 


Wales 


SHEEN FALLS LODGE 


IRISH COTTVGES 




■PEAK COTTAR.' OuaRy ate 
aooooi In Dartiyah h a D alaa ft 
Paata. Brochure 01142 820777. 
RURAL IDYLL.- ConvwWd Barn, 
Mpa 4. Summer Vacandea. Log 
Bwnac 01298 84515. 


SHAMROCK Cottages. 296 salad 
tncMduM c u tt a ge a In awM<b 
Ucaflons. Dhc Faros. AITO. Col 
Bro 01823 881060 
IRISH COUNTRY HOLIDAYS You 
can ch oo ■ a from over 200 
deflgMfii eotagaa. Alao, nurtna 
boaflng and horee drawn care- 
vana. SpacU teay ffieoouita. Far 
your fraa brochure call 01502 
980888 124 tart. 

STEAL AWAYAHD HIDE from 1M 
world. Ceriiri homo HoteL Con- 
u a ma r a. Co. Galwwy. 1*1: 
(0035395) 31001. Fk 31D07. 
DONEGAL Writers cottage. Baaic 
but comtortabte. IWf IftM Slaapa 
4ALC80p.ua +3S914781800L 
S/OALWAY: Bam c onverrion. alpa 
4-6. Poacaful aatflng nr aw. 15 
nVna GMnay . 003BS 91S08332. 


The Lake District 


SUPER LAKE DISTRICT Cottogaa. 
1098 colour brochura. 01758 
702208. 


Norfolk 


NORFOLK. Lowly oM ood, IdyfBc 
vBL nrBWtmeyooBBLCKAay- 
bum. 5+ ooL (01223) 323496, 



■Yorkshire & The Dales 
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There are two categories of microlight — the flexiwing, above, and the fixed wing, below and left 1 

• ‘ • Photographs: James Wrifa/Tony Stone nm ages (main picture); Penny Kendall; Deepak Mahajan 
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MICRO MANOEUVRES 


The cost of micro lighting is, of course, relative. For most peo- 
ple, this land of money spent oa pare fun is every bit as shock- 
ing as your first flight, but micro lighting is a fraction of the cost 
of flying an aeroplane, every step of the way - the price of the 
machine, above all, and running costs such as fuel, storage and 
the use of airfields. 

Flexwing microlights cost from a few thousand pounds sec- 
ond hand, whereas the state-of-the-art CFM Shadow two-seater 
fixed-wing microlight is around £22,000 new. Even this is cheap 
when compared to light aircraft; syndicates are a common way 
of overcoming the financial obstacles of ownership, while the 
speed with which you can learn to fly - around 25 hours of 
instruction - means the cost of qualifying for a private pilot’s 
licence can be less than £2,000. 

As well as value for money, both types of microlight give 
more flying sensation than bigger planes, though capacity isn’t 
great- they're two-seaters at most by definition; it’s not a prac- 
tical means of transport under normal circumstances and is lim- 
ited to flying in good visibility. For purely recreational flying, 
the advantage they have over gliders, hang-gliders and 
paragliders is that they take off under their own power and are 
less dependent on weather conditions and specific sites from 
which to fly. 

Microlighting has come a long way from the early, experi- 



mental days when they really did just attach motors to hang- 
gliders. As weD as safety and aeronautical improvements, reduc- 
tion of engine noise has beea, and continues to be, a vital pub- 
lic relations exercise for the sporL 

Full details about how and where to learn to fly are avail- 
able from the British Microlight Aircraft Association (01869 
338888; http-^/www.avnet.co.ukA>tnaa/bmaa.btm). Schools 
operate all over the UK; despite the varied weather, these are 
good places to learn, with the highest regulatory standards in 
the world. 


DON'T MISS TOMORROW’S... 


INDEPENDENT ON SUNDAY 

TRAVEL 


OUR FRIENDS 
IN THE NORTH 

The only Scandinavia guide 
you’!! need to read this year 

plus: 

A short stay in Bilbao 
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the plot 


Gardener's workshop: 
Anna Pavord adds a purple 
patch to a potted garden 



My son has just bought his first flat, ft has a 
communal walkway facing south and a wood- 
en trellis that separates him from his neigh- 
bour The previous owners left him all their 
containers, mostly plastic, but the only sur- 
viving plant is a small-leaved ivy with silver 
variegation. His knowledge of gardening is 
nil and, when he found out the price of annual 
bedding plants, he asked me to suggest 
some shrubs and plants that will last for a 
couple of years, like the perennials we have 
in pots on our patio. The plants will be a pre- 
sent from us. Would small hebes such as 
'Nicola "s Blush’ be happy in this situation? 
Since they are evergreens, he would then have 
something to look at during winter. Next aut- 
umn I could order some small bulbs - cro- 
cuses or the narcissus Tile- d-Tcie’ - and 
put them between the permanent plants to 
ghv colour in spring. But what compost 
should fuse? Would you recommend fertiliser 
pellets? Don't suggest any tender plants. There 
is no space to bring anything inside fin winter. 


Well! I thought as I read this letter. Alicia 
Win dibank is setting high standards of par- 
enting here. 1 hope none of oar children 
expect the same service. I can scarcely keep 
up with my own garden, let alone taking 
on one of theirs. 

Mark Wmdibank (30) was abroad when 
I went with Mis Wmdibank to his Black- 
heath flat, built, I would guess, at the same 
time as the vogue ish Span developments 
of the Sixties. All the flats have big picture 
windows looking out on to the first-floor 
walkway that connects the row. Some of 
Maik’spots are grouped in shade under his 
window, some stand in a sunny row along 
the railings. Everybody else in the row 
makes a big thing of flowers in tubs. As Mrs 
Wmdibank pointed out, it would be un- 
neighbonriy if Mark did not do the same. 
Novice or not, be must have blooming pots. 

The biggest of the containers was a 
wooden trough 9in wide and nearly 6ft long. 
This had possibilities. The rest of them 
(there were 19 in all) were too small to offer 
much opportunity of mixed plantings. My 
first piece of advice to Mark would be to 
throw away the eight 5-in pots h angin g on 
the trellis and invest in one big tub instead. 


It will be much easier to 
look after. The compost 
in a big tub will not dry 
out as easily, and in a 
sunny situation the com- 
post in a 5-in pot beats up to 
uncomfortable levels for plant 
roots struggling to stay cool and moist 

Five of the containers were plastic urns 
on pedestals, 9in deep and 12in wide. But 
walkways are windy places and pftrif*aa? ran, 
tainers are inherently less stable than pots 
with a heavy base. So when the urns crack 
up (as plastic pots inevitably do) I would 
replace these, too, with one or two much 
bigger and deeper containers. 

A heavy John Innes loam-based compost 
would to some extent compensate for the pot- 
ential instability of the plastic containers. 
Since Mark wants shrubs and perennials, he 
should use John Innes No 3- At 3G, he should 
be able to lug it up on to the walkway with- 
out collapsing. That’s the disadvantage of 
loam-based composts; even a small bag is as- 
tonishingly heavy. But it is nutritious. 

If he used a loam-based compost, be 
would probably not need to include water- 
retaining granules. In a soilless compost, 
these would be invaluable in his small con- 
tainers. As for food, he can choose. Fresh 
compost has enough food to sustain plants 
for at least six weeks. After that, he could 
either scatter a slow-release fertiliser (such 
as Osmacote pellets) on top of the com- 
post, or use a liquid feed when he waters. 

If the underpinning is right, then the 
plants will be happy. Thai is why Mark 
needs to think carefully about the containers 
and the compost. If he gets it wrong, then 
heU waste more money on dying shrubs and 
perennials than he ever would on annuals. 

And on the question of annuals, I still 
think a fiver spent in the Columbia Road 
Sunday market would do more to brighten 
up the walkway than any number of ser- 
viceable perennials or dwarf shrubs, but per- 
haps one day Mark will get round to 
flunking that himself. In the meantime it’s 
his patch, not min e, and he must have what 
he wants. Except that I would beg him to 
invest in a few balcon geraniums to stand 
in the small trough on top of his dustbin 



hutch. It’s right 
by the front 
door and a 
froth of blos- 
som there from 
now until Octo- 
ber will be the 
best investment 
he could make. 

Mrs Wmdib ank 
might even volunteer to 
overwinter some cuttings 
for him, then nobody 
could claim that they 
were an extravagance. 

She had already taken 
the big trough in han d and 
planted it up with the geranium 


Geranium 
'Ballerina’ 
will bring a 
splash of 0 
colour to 
Mark 

Windibank’s patio .... 
plot (far left) 
Photographs: John 
Glover/GPL and 
NeviRe Elder j 


‘Ballerina*, an excellent choice, 
growing about 6in high and spreading to 
about 12in. The flowers are soft, greyish 
pink, with darker veins. They shouldn't be 
overwatered in winter, but if fed in sum- 

mer, they will produce flowers from spring 
all the way through to autumn. I would have 
tucked a few lobelias around them to hang 
over the front of the trough and provide a 
colour contrast, but being annuals, they 
wouldn’t be popular with Mark. 


What about the hebe ‘Nicola’s Blush’ Mrs 
Wmdibank mentioned? Hebes were a pop- 
ular choice in front of other flats on the walk- 
way, and you could understand why. They 
have a long season of flowering (June to 


November) 
and they are 
evergreen. 
‘Nicola’s Blush’ 
has mid-green 
leaves and pale 
pink flowers, which 
fade to white as they 
age. It's reasonably 
dwarf, usually no more 
than 2ft high and wide. 
‘Amy’ is another good 
one, with bronze fol- 
iage and blue flower 
spikes. They both need sun. 
One of the important pleasures of garden- 
ing - especially in cities - is the way that it 
marks out the seasons, so Mark might like 
to invest in a camellia (planted in ericaceous 
compost) to stand on the shady side of his 
terrace, and plant spring- and autumn- 
flowering clematises to climb his trellis. He 


could experiment with agapanlhus for late 
summer and autumn, surrounded by dumps 
of dark-leaved ajuga. which would give the 
same container interest in spring, when the 
ajuga sprang up into flower. ‘Ca din’s Giant* 
is the showiest, but I am very fond also of 
the dark-leaved variety ‘Burgundy Glow’. 
Lilies would give scent and, with care, will 
flourish in a container year after year. A few 
crocuses poked in among them will make a 
lily pot sing in spring too. Td avoid roses, but 
would try a fuchsia, such as the relatively 
hardy ‘Mrs Rapple’, well underplanted with 
white narcissus such as Thalia’. 

Small-leaved bostas would enjoy the cool- 
er side of the terrace, and violas, too, can 
be kept going for a long time in containers, 
if you are ruthless about cutting them 
down in August. But having equipped her 
son with all these delights, Mrs Wmdibank 
needs to do something else: set up a regu- 
lar e-mail saying “'Wfoter plants tonight”. 


TEU 0171 293 2222 


GARDENING 


FAX: 0171 293 250S 


ONE OF THE 
r SELLING CLOCKS 
YET DEVISED! 




BIRDSONG 

Wall Clock 


A FOCAL POINT 
IN ANY ROOM 

FEATURBS= 
12 Different Bird Songs 
•Displays 12 Different 
Birds in Colour 
•Amazingly Precise 
Quartz Accuracy 
•bidependentTene & 
Birdsong Functions 


REMARKABLE 


VALUE 
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WATSON FLOORMATS 

FOR DOGGIE DOORMATS 




On dirty wet days do you put down a towel 
on the floor for your best friends" paws? 




FAST + FREE DELIVERY SERVICE 


♦Our HEW SUPER DIRT BARBER MAT may 
betheamwK 

•100% cotton heavy pfe maHhe uSmate mat 
for absorbency. 

•ArtWftwateWe, lots cfcotans and sizes. 
•Special sizes avaSaWe please ask for 


•Prices from £1035 
For more information on our 



SUPER DIRT BARRIER 
MAT please contact 
WATSON FLOORMATS 

Liversedge Mill. Huddersfield Rd, Battyeford, Mirfleld, West 
Yorkshire. WF14 9DQ. TEL/FAX: 01924 499778 


THE CLEAN, GREEN, 
MOWING MACHINE! 


Thf Alien LawncycStr is the only hover mower that 
mows aod rr-ryr'r s f rass, pi od'.icinj; a tine mulch 
th.it puts nutrients back into the soil for 2 grvcr.c-r, 
perfect finish - n^ture.liy The quiet easy- start 
4-stroke engine iJoincr, there- is -3 nrr.ts 
collecting. Tin fuss, no mess, no wheel mzrv«, 
you get m.'iirrum mowing manceuvrabiury. 





?KGNE THE !- HOUR BROCHURE L!N= OR COHKS7S COUPO! 


0845 60 10 8 15 


‘ NAME 



ULTRA Outdoor Interiors™ 



The New 1998 Ultra 
Cat a logue is an Ideas 
Book showing 
dozens of Outdoor 
Interiors framed by 
screens, arches, 
deck in g, and other 
beautifully finished 
products -all in 
pressure- 

imp re gn ated Baltic 
Redwood guaranteed 


Interval Systems Ltd forisyeare. 

A P0 BOX 40 -WOKING Ultra; All the 

SURREY GU22 7YU character of bespoke 

Tat 01483 727 888 carpentry - at down- 


Fac 01483 727 828 


lo-eanh prices. 


WATER LILIES & 
AQUATIC PLANTS 

Still at ’93 prices! 

Colour catalogue - 2x1 st class 

stamps. 

Established over 25 years. 
Free postage & packing. 

Paul Bromfield Aquatics ( IN ), 
Gosmore, Hitchin, 

Herts SG4 7QD 
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7he tUont That ortkta tram 
The Maker of Sc are crows' 
Phone 01242 239071 
Price plus P&P 


SUSSEX 

TRUG 


BASKETS 


& 


Traditionally crafted 
from Willow and 
Sweet Chestnut. 
Prices from £1150-£45 


£34 Plus £450 p&p 
Send SAS for details. 

THE THUGGERY 1 

(IN), Coopers Croft, 
HertsmoEcenx, 

East Sussex BN271QL 
Tel Fax. 
01323832314 


QUAUTY WROUGHT RON WORK 
AT REAUSTK PRICES 

AB fade ■ fo • fleasrt Send hr 
fret Bndm. Instance No Object 
Other products mdudt dag grates, 
door gr&s b akani ti in fact you 
ram it -weV neks if 

ROB TURNER 

STALHAM (01692) 
WORKSHOP 580091 
EVENINGS 580098 
Unit 16, Moores Yard, High St, Stalham 
Norfolk NR12 9AN 



C haract er Oiaiyiry *Basfet ftrafets 

Up to 16' Basket Supplied In Black 





£21.95 each % S3 p&p 


Orders by post to: 

r Spencer’s MaaC Art 
.28 Cosby Road, UUMhome, Leicester LE9 5HF 
Tet 0116286 6338 

.Fotmore infonrationffree brochure send SAE 


WEATHER-VANES & BRACKETS 


SUPER 

GIFT 



Craftsmen made in U.K. 

Super quality. Extensive range. 
Assorted sizes to suit most locations. 


Brochure: Webbs, Unit 5, Fen End Ind., 
Est. Fen End. Stotfold, Hitchin, 

Herts., SG548A. 

Tel: 01462 734006 Fax: 01462 733445. 
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Quavers in the borders 

A large, histone garden can be a millstone as well as a blessing. At 
How Caple Court they have an operatic answer — Kirsty Fergusson 
talks to a family for whom music is the food of finance 


One of the nicest things our latitude 
has to offer at this time of year is the 
lingering dusk. (Lingering midges, it 
has to be said, are not such a joy.) Idling 
in a garden on a summer evening, glass 
of wine in hand, the scent of roses and 
lilies on the cooling air and the tradi- 
tional m i papal accompaniment of bird- 
songs insect activity and the distant 
whine of a lone strimmer working over- 
time, has to be one of the great plea- 
sures of life. But for the private own- 
ers of large gardens of historical 
importance, these tranquil evenings are 
more likely to be spent grappling with 
schemes to finance the restoration 
(both in terms of p lanting and buHd- 
ing) and to maintain their rose-scented 
acres, than in sybaritic idleness. 

At How Caple Court, which stands 
high above the River Wye in Here- 
fordshire, for three generations mem- 
bers of the Lee family have been apply- 
ing themselves to restoring and 
funding their gardens. Although the 
house is medieval in origin, the gar- 
dens were laid out in the early years 
of this century by the present owner's 
grandfather-in-law, Lennox Lee. The 
look is distinctly Edwardian: clipped 
yew hedges frame a series of stone ter- 
races, dripping with old roses and cam- 
panula; in the Florentine sunken gar- 
den a VIrginia-creepe r-covered log g ia 
overlooks a format crossing of deep 
rills; and a pergola hung with old roses 
curls around a pool, fed by run-off 
water horn the arable farmland above 
Lhc garden. Meanwhile, a piece of 
elaborate engineering that once sup- 
plied water to a staircase waterfall 
awaits restoration. It won't have to wait 
much longer, though, according to 
Vhnessa Lee (daughter-in-law of How 
Ca pie’s present owner, Hilda Lee) 
who has just started up a specialist 
plant nursery and shop in the garden. 


The nursery is doing a roa ring 
trade in roses popular with the 
Edwnrdians: ‘Kiftsgate’, ‘Seagull’ and 
‘Rambling Rector’, which may all be 
been in the gardens to good advan- 
tage. It also sells acers,£fxut trees and 
unusual herbaceous plants. At pre- 
sent, while the nursery is young, the 
stock is bought in, but Vknessa is keen 
to include plants propagated from the 
garden as soon as possible. “Thanks 
to the nursery, the tea shop and the 
entrance money, the garden is now 
paying for itself," she says. Not bad 
going for a garden which, just over 20 
years ago, had been almost entirely 
funded by the sale of Christinas trees. 

“We also work extremely hard," 
adds Vanessa, speaking for the fam- 
ily as whole. “We’re always here, and 
our two gardeners, Howard and 
Brian, do a fantastic job: coming in 
at weekends too, and helping with the 
opera and jazz.” 

The annual outdoor opera in the 
garden plays its part in the upkeep and 
restoration, too. There is a pleasing 
resolution to the apparent incongruity 
of opera with grubby toil: last year’s 
production of Madam Butterfly paid for 
a much-needed cement-mixer. 
Vanessa’s sister-in-law, Georgie, has 
taken over the organisation of the 
music at How Caple since Georgie’s 
father, Peter Lee, died last year. 

Peter and his Austrian wife Hilda, 
both great lovers of opera and jazz, 
bad first conceived the idea of music 
in the garden five years ago. Fuelled 
by their own enthusiasm as well as by 
talk (and occasional evidence) of 
Britain’s “new Mediterranean cli- 
mate", they took Lhe plunge and 
staged their first garden opera - Don 
Giovanni - on the old grass t ennis 
courts that lie in a sort of natural audi- 
torium below the house. The weather 


held and the Friday jazz/Saturday 
opera proved so successful that the 
formula has been repeated annually, 
to growing audiences. 

Last year’s production of Madam 
Butterfly, which attracted more than 
700 people, saw rain fall for the first 
time: “The cast disappeared for a few 
minutes and came back wearing 
cagoules,” laughs Georgie. “And the 
audience put up their umbrellas -like 
coloured parasols. No one got up and 
left. Thlk about mad dogs and Eng- 
lishmen ...” Her partner, David 
NewalL is a relief co-ordinator for dis- 
aster areas, “which would be useful 
if the weather turned absolutely 
awful,” she notes wryly. 

“This year’s opera Is Verdi's La 
Thtviata. preceded by an evening of 

jazz with the singer Stacey Kent. 
Vanessa describes the difference 
between the Friday jazz evenings and 
the Saturday opera with some amuse- 
ment: “On Friday eveiyone’s talking 
and drinking during the music," she 
says, “and dancing, too; there’s a 
really lively atmosphere. On Satur- 
days, although lots of people come 
who were here the night before, the 
atmosphere is rapt and attentive.” 
Well-maintained historic gardens 
with an interesting future as well as 
an important past in private owner- 
ship are an endangered species these 
days; it is rare to come across a fam- 
ily who can turn a garden around, 
cover the costs and enjoy something 
of the sybaritic life on a summer 
evening, too - midges permittin g . 

The gardens at How Caple Court, 
near Ross-on-Wye (01989 740626) are 
open daily, 9am-5pm - adults £2.50, 
children £1.25. ' La Thtviata ’ is staged 
on 12 and 13 June, tickets from £12 on 
Friday and £22 on Saturday. 



The gardens at How Caple Court, laid out In the early years of this century 


WEEKEND WORK 


• There is stiB time to indulge in 
some instant scene-shifting in the 
garden, more difficult later on when 
the sofl gets drier. If your hosta 
offends you, pluck it out and plant it 
elsewhere. Take out a good spade's 
width of soil all round any plant that 
you move, and, however damp the 
ground, water it well when you have 

transplanted it 

I have a small patch of instant 
plants in a comer of the garden for 
just this purpose. When there is a 
gap, I can go down and choose a 
victim for transportation. Pansies and 
violas are useful for this. If you keep- 
a good stock of mixed colours, there 
is usually something to fill a hole 
where perhaps early spring bulbs 
have left a space. 

• Some of the early brooms, such as . 
the lemon-flowered Cytisus praecoxf 
have already finished flowering. Trim 
the soft, young shoots with shears to 
keep the bush compact. Genista can 
tie treated likewise. 

• Prune mahonia if it is getting leggy 
by cutting one or two of the tallest 
stems by half. 

• There is still time to sow. fast- . . 
growing annuals outside. Tty 
cornflowers or -Virginian stocks. The 
old cottage garden plant, sweet 
mignonette, will also fill gaps quickly. 
Soak the ground if it is dry, scatter 
the seed on top, then sift Levington 
compost thinly over the seeds. 

• Be generous in planting up 
windowboxes. To succeed, they need 
to be lush. ’Ey two different kinds of 
yellow pansy with yellow-spotted 
tolmeia and lime-green hetichrysum 
for bulk. Or try using dark bronze 
bugle with pink verbenas, lime 
helichxysum and deep pink busy 
tizzies. 

• Feed and water tubs and 
windowboxes regularly with liquid 
feed. Remember that coir composts 
are hungry and need extra attention. 
Where vine weevils are a problem, 
invest in the new compost now 
available, which has a magic anti- 
vine-weevil ingredient added to the 


mix. 


Anna Pavord 


TEL: 017! 293 2222 


CLASSIFIED: INDEPENDENT TRADERS 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


For Sales 


Fbr Sales 


House & Home 


THE INCREDIBLE BUTTON RADIO 


This amazing FM radio is smaller than a 5 Op coin. Made by 
Sinclair Researdi, the XI button radio fits snugly into your ear, 
sounds superb and is a steal at only £10 (indixfing P&P). it's 
powered by a tiny lithium battery which lasts for months, and 
uses push-button autoscan touch-tuning for simple use 
Perfect for whoi you're gardening, jogging, sitting on 
the train etc or just lazing around this summer. 

Send a cheque, made payable to: Sinclair fteeardi LtiL, 
to Vector Sinclair Services Division, 

13 Denington Road, Wellingborough, NN8 2RL 
or call tiie credit card hotline (01933) 279300 
quoting reference IN21 on all orders. 
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""CHUCK II Stairlift Rentals. 

mmmnmms" 


Call us now on freefone 

0800 19 19 19 

For a free no obligation quote. 

• Direct from the manufacruret 
•Next day installation available 

nationwide 

• Rent or buy ‘ 

• New or 
reconditioned. 


House & Home 
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EFFECTIVE 
ENGLISH TITLES 

Sir, Lord, Lady, Baron, 
Count, etc. 

Effective inheritable and 
non-heritable titles from £95 
Tel: C 1A^ %uU, 
07000 785505 (24hrs). 



ALTIMETERS 

Our impressive range of 40 
Pedometers allow you to 
choose the right model for 
your needs. H you Jog, Walk, 

Run, Cyde or you would just like 
to know haw far you have walked 
the dog, you can measure the 
distance travelled. Lightweight and 
compact. 

Precision Made instruments _ 
guaranteed for reliability and accuracy, 

We also have o large selection of Map Measurers, 
Compasses, Magnifiers, Stop Watches etc. all 
available ert excellent prices. 

FREE COLOUR BROCHURE despatched by return. 
WRITE MX OR PHONE FOR 1 


TlKyia^hoflrfflgcdixf hachwi^qaafopscnfalMriamwB 
PEDOMETERS INTERNATIONAL LTD (IN22) 

13/14 James Watt Close, Drayton Fields, 
Coventry, Northerns NN1 5RJ 

Tef 01327 706030 Fax 01327 871633 


Unusual Gifts 




‘A Spanking 
Good Read 9 





1*1 haven’t got what it takes to be a harlot..’ 

Glenda Cooper, The Independent, II May 1998 

R ecently broadsheet newspapers have been 
examining a rather different land of journal which 
has just gone cm sale in certain selected newsagents 
and bookshops: The Erotic Review. It has proved so popo- 

a Watered 

Review had n> re p r in t. 

T kwrwmspMdents speak about the spicy writing - by 
i. contributors such as Auberon Waugh, Michael 
Bywater, Mans Alvarez and Barry Humphries - and 
explicit illustrations, some of which are ‘scaringty erotic 1 . 

’Bma issue is out now. Bi-monthly and 
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ItetaotancyActlM 
THE SQUAMA 
OOMMSSBUMITED 
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We Make Sofas and Sofa Beds 

See your Sofas and Chairs being made 
By Craftsmen and Women 

Choose your Sofa or Chair and Fabric. Leave the rest to ns. 
Made to Measure 

\fest choice of fabrics. All leading Brand names. Sandersons, Monkvvell, 
Osborne and Little, Liberty and many others. Open 7 days 

Letting, Contract and 
Interior Designers 
Welcome 
Re-Upholstery 
Curtains and 
Divan Sets? 

Certainly! 


We will heut any other price of a comparable quality 


Cali the FACTORY SHOP at Poetstyle Ltd. 
Unit I Bayford Street, Mare SL 
Hackney London E8 3SE (Nr Well St) 
1W: 0181 533 0915 2 lines Fax: 0181 985 2953 



GAIN SAFE ACCESS TO 

EXTRA SPACE 
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PACKAGE DEALT 
• 3 Section Ladder • Li slit 
- 20 yard* Flootfacuundins 
ONLY £428*vxr» sotaw 
SAVE £38.78 



BPS LADDERS LTD 


CALL FREE ON 0800 592551 


The secret of healthy sleep 


Adjustamatic 
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ime mac is out now. Bi-monthly and 
I the first lime. As a special offer to 

\Indepmdent rradcre we invite you ta subscribe to Lhc next 
'three issues of The Erotic Review for just £5.00 iiictud- 
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URGENTLY REQUIRED 

SHOW KITCHENS 

Grun Swift urgently require homes in selected areas 
of the UK to fit show kitchens. 

We will build you a tailor made kitchen at a fraction 
of the normal price, if you will allow us to introduce 
up to 6 prospective customers. 

For full details phone 

01234 711044 Ext li 

GRUN SWIFT 

OLNEY, BUCKS % 1 A 

MK45 5EA 
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Unusual Gifts 


FATHERS 
CAY GOLF 

Our customised golf punars 
maw kM gHto far bffldeys, 
anniversaries, or 10 
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Tds 01492 536144 
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To advertise in this 
section please call the 
Independent 
Traders Team 
on 0171 293 2323. 


The Indiana Boot 

It’s so comfortable 
it thinks it’s a 
slipper. 
Functional, rugged 
and lightweight. 
Finished in 
hydrophobic waxy 
leather. - The 

Pore lie 6000, 

waterproof and breathable laminate combine with 
high specification insock far ultimate comfort. Fully 
guaranteed. Ideal for rambling and everyday wear. 
Sizes 5-12 (38-47). £99.50 Including carriage 
mainland U.K. 6 

SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
WHILE STOCKS LAST £79.50 

IwJjEafy older line 0118 946 3804 
Ocpv IND Country Gosaipgtic Ltd. 
l&QnadiSmaa. Cgvcr^bjm. Reading. Berkshire RG4 RAU 


THE 

CLASSIC 
HANGING RAH 

Industrial quality, 
portable and easily stored. The standard 
rail is approximately 5‘3" high and 
comes in 3 lengths, 4\5' and 6’, priced 
. .^>28, £29 and £30 respectively. A 
junior rail is also available at 4’x4* and 
is popular for jackets, suits or skirts. It 

is priced at just £ 21 . 

Further details SJ Beck & Partners, 

Percombe, Stokc-sab-Hamdon, 

Somerset, TA146BD, 

Tel 0X935 826338 or 
fai 01935 822230. 
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R:\TIEs 

Is a stunning range of 
hand made and 
painted pure silk ties. 

Each tie is individually 
created and uniquely 
Packaged to make the 
ideal gift 

For colour illustrations: 

01225 892193 
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Wildlife returns 
to the bog 


Shropshire’s peat lands, once dug for commercial 
gain, are now a bustling haven, writes Malcolm Smith 


-v \ n 
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Parkland red deer are still shot In the open — but for how much lo nger ? 


‘ Anyone for antler pie? 


Last week, in the splendour of the Sculp- 
ture Gallery at Woburn Abbey, 70 deer 
fanners and park keepers assembled to dis- 
cuss the baffling intricacies of the venison 
trade. Rough country clothes looked 
slightly out of place against the crimson 
walls; yet the wider setting was appropriate, 
lor outside the windows lay ’Woburn’s own • 
3,000-acre deer park, one of the finest in 
England, with 11 species on view. 

The conference wascalled bythe British 
Deer Farmers' Association (BDFA), and its 
theme was “Park venison - an undervalued 
resource?" For various reasons, fanners can 
gets much higher price for their meat than 
park keepers can. and the BDFA was urg- 
ing the pimento produce better carcasses. 

Until about 30 years ago, venison came 
principally from two sources: wild deer, and 
the hdris in parks surroundingconntiy hous- 
es. Then in 3970 the first farm was started 
at Glensaugh, in Kincardineshire, with wild 
red deer driven into enclosures off the hitt. 
Because the calves were picked up and bot- 
tle fed, they became completely tame, and 
could be managed like sheep or cattle. 

The success of this new form of hus- 
bandry led to a rapid proliferation of farms 

and a sharp demand for stock. At its zenith, 

in the Eighties, the BDFA had 700 mem- 
bers, and a angle red deer hind could fetch 
£1,000. Then the bubble burst People who 
had rushed in, scenting quick fortunes, 
opted out when they realised that a long, 
hard slog lay ahead, and today the Assoc- 


Now that venison has become a popular lean 
meat, what is the most economic, humane way to 
manage the deer? Duff Hart-Davis investigates 


iation has only 200 members. These, how- 
ever, are what their vice-chairman John 
Fletcher calls “serious enthusiasts", and 
their mood is optimistic. 

At first farmers were so busy building 
their herds that selling venison seemed a 
secondary consideration; but gradually 
fanned venison won itself a reputation as 
an excellent red meat, lean and healthy, 
whose quality could be guaranteed because 
it had been properly handled and came 
from young animats slaughtered with min- 
imal stress. For nearly two decades pro- 
ducers were able to sell whole carcasses at 
£135 per pound, and in the past two years 
the price has been steady at £1-80, with con- 
sumption increasing rapidly. 

WDd venison, meanwhile, has retained 
a cachet that no tame product can match; 
yet over the past few years its price has fluc- 
tuated wildly, from a low of 30p per pound 
after the collapse of Communism, when 
barriers in Europe came down and a flood 
of East German and Polish meat swamped 
West Germany - traditionally the most vor- 
acious buyer of deer from the Scottish High- 
lands — to a high of £2 during tbe BSE crisis, 
when people were scared off beef. It has 


now fallen back to about 60p, only a third 
of the farmed price. 

Several factors militate against wild pro- 
duces getting better money. One is that deer 
are often shot at long range, or in bad light, 
or by amateurs, so that the rifle bullet ex- 
tensively damages the carcass; another -par- 
ticnlady in the Scottish Highlands - is that 
most estates wait till stags are mature be- 
fore culling them, and beasts of 10 or 12 are 
liable to be as tough as old boots. Landown- 
ers cannot even claim that wQd venison is 
organic, because they do not know for sure 
what the wide-ranging deer have fed on. 

Occupying the middle ground, between 
wilderness and domesticity, are the deer 
parks. In contrast with fanned deer (which 
are tame enough to be corralled, and are 
dispatched on the premises with a humane 
killer or sent by lorry to a slaughterhouse) 
most park deer are still shot in the open. 
The aim, either way, is to minimise stress, 
both for humane reasons and because anx- 
iety increases the amount of lactic acid in 
musde, making meat tough; but controversy 
rages about which method is best 

Not only that; human sensitivities come 
strongly into the equation. Among super- 


market chains, Tbsco and Waittose refuse 
to handle deer shot in the open, but Safe- 
way sells wild venison, and Sainsbury s is 
also a declared believer in the merits of field 
shooting. 

At last week’s meeting, members of the 
Association revealed that, because of their 
own succes in marketing high-quality veni- 
soo, they cannot now satisfy the demand, and 
they challenged the paric keepers to raise 
standards of carcass production to match 
their own. But the representative from the 
park at Chatsworth cried out. “We have a 
moral duty not to let sanitisation rule!” and 
one of the roost fluent papers came from 
“Blue” Thomas, a freelance deer manager, 
who stuck up for traditional methods, point- 
ing out that in roost parks policy is strongly 
influenced by aesthetk considerations. Own- 
ers, he said, like to see plenty of red stags 
cur fallow bucks with good antlers -more than 
make ideal breeding ratios -and they do not 
want their rolling acres criss-crossed by un- 
sightly internal fences or pens. 

If the symposium produced no dramatic 
new initiatives, it did set everyone talking, 
and participants went away with as many 
ideas in their heads as the asto nishin g red 
stags at Woburn cany points on their 
antlers. In the Highlands a 12-pointer is 
known as a Royal, a 14-pointer (exceed- 
ingly rare) as an Imperial At Wobum stags 
grow that many points at two years old, 
and the park's record beast. Berry End, 
produced 40. 


Standing in the middle of Fean’s 
Moss on the Shropshire/Welsh 
border, with cotton sedge wafting 
white in the evening breeze, teal 
flighting on to pools and blue 
dragonflies and a myriad of other 
insects flitting across a sponge of red 
and yellow bog mosses, it’s 
incredible to think that all of this 
could have ended up in Growbags. 

That is no exaggeration. When Dr 
Joan Daniels was first employed, in 
May 1991, to manage the Moss as a 
National Nature Reserve (NNR) for 
the Countryside Council for >Xfales 
and English Nature, 350 acres were 
being mechanically cut to harvest 
horticultural peat. The company 
concerned had obtained planning 
consent to dig the black lifeblood out 
of this wetland and had rented a fur- 
ther 300 acres that they could have 
exploited later. A devastating net- 
work of peat-cutting ditches was 
rapidly draining the Moss of its vital 
rainwater, killing its animal and 
plant life at the same time. 

“When I first saw the Moss, it 
was like a desert, there bad been so 
much drainage and peat cutting,” re- 
calls Joan Daniels. “A myriad of 
drains had been opened to take the 
water away. Every' 1 1 yards of bare, 
stacked peat had a two-yard strip of 
vegetation left high and dry above 
the falling water table. It went 
across the Moss like this almost as 
far as you could see.” 

Not now. This huge Moss - 
' Fenn’s, Whixall, BeitisfieldL Wem 
and Cadney Mosses, to give the full 
local title - is a peatiand success sto- 
ry. Instead of ending up in the pot- 
ting shed to grow geraniums, the 
peat hereabouts will stay where na- 
ture intended it to. 

All of the remaining Moss (it once 
covered perhaps 5,000 acres), plus 
some marginal land draining on to it, 
is designated as a Site of Special Sci- 
entific Interest, and extends to 2387 
acres. Of this, 1,421 acres is NNR, 
while the Shropshire Wildlife Trust 
has around 80 acres on Wem Moss. 
The rest of the site is privately 
owned, though some of it has protec- 
tive management agreements. The 
future of the bulk of the NNR was 
recently secured for the long term 
when the Countryside Council for 
Wiles announced that it had bought 
a 99-year lease on the land. 

Since Joan Daniels has been 
there, her team of four estate work- 
ers (all of whom, ironically, previ- 
ously worked for the peat-cutting 
company) supplemented by gangs of 
volunteers, have been damming the 
vast number of drains - usually by 
plugging them with peat - and clear- 
ing much of the birch scrub that had 
grown up under the artificially drier 
conditions. 

A multitude of bog mosses, cot- 
ton sedge and much rarer plants 
such as the pale-pink-flowered rose- 
mary and the scimitar- leafed, yel- 
low-flowering bog asphodel have 
burgeoned as water levels have nat- 
urally re-wetted the formerly arid 
peat, rising by as much as 6ft. 

With the return of the native 
peatiand plants have come the wet- 
land insects, no fewer than 1,700 dif- 
ferent species of them. Among the 
special residents are the orange- 


brown large heath butterfly, a spec- 
tacular dragonfly (the rarest of sev- 
eral dragonfly species here) called 
the white-faced darter, and the raft 
spider, a burner that sits on floating 
water plants. 

Birds, too, are on the up. The 
numbers of breeding pairs of curlew, 
lapwing, skylark and meadow pipit 
have all increased because they can 
now utilise more of the Moss. In 
winter, it's again full of wildfowl and 
waders - mallard, teal, snipe. New 
species such as spotted redshank arc 
visiting, while uncommon birds of 
prey such as the hobby (a falcon) 
and marsh barrier are starting to 
check out the site's credentials. 

In the turnaround from peat ex- 
ploitation to peat conservation, the 
five centuries or so of human use of 
the Mosses hasn't been forgotten. 
Rem ains of six peat processing 
works, including the only on-site 
British example of a diesel engine 
powering peat presses, are preserved 
for posterity to make the historic 
link between the wetland and its 
past exploitation. There are even re- 


Instead of ending up 
in the potting shed 
to grow geraniums, 
the peat hereabouts 
will stay where nature 
Intended it to 


mains to be found of larger-scale 
conflicts. The Mosses were used in 
both world wars for rifle ranges and 
in the Second World War as a prac- 
tice bombing range, and as part of 
an elaborate decoy site to distract 
German bombers away from Liver- 
pool In the event, Liverpool suf- 
fered appallingly but the Mosses got 
away without being ignited. 

Surrounded by intensive, flat 
farmland with dairy and beef cattle, 
crops such as maize and oilseed 
rape, and by woodland, Fenn’s Moss 
is something of an enigma- It is vir- 
tually invisible from every direction 
and. until you are out in the middle 
of the place, it is difficult to compre- 
hend that such a large wetland - at 
least by British standards - is being 
re-created in the midst of some of 
the most intensively farmed low- 
lands. 

This type of wetland is now all 
too rare. Most has been drained and 
converted to farmland, or dug up to 
enrich millions of gardens at the ex- 
pense of the plants it should natural- 
ly nurture. There are perhaps 25.000 
acres left in Britain (only a 20th of 
what there was in 1850), and Fenn’s 
Moss comprises about 13 per cent of 
iL Not only that, but it is the third 
largest example of this type of wet- 
land remaining in Britain. 


To visit Fenn s Moss you need a 
permit from the site manager; for 
safety reasons. Or join one of the free 
guided walks on the site, on the last 
Sundays in June and July. Details 
from Dr Joan Daniels, English 
Nature, Manor House, Moss Lane, 
Whixall, Shropshire (01948 880 362) 


nature 

NOTE 


Not before time, 
landowners in the Midlands 
have launched a mass attack 
on that noxious weed 
ragwort, which grows 
strongly on poor soil, and 
most noticeably on 
motorway, embankmen ts. 
While alive it is not much of 
a threat; it has a rather 

harsh smell, and is not 

attractive to herbivores. But 
orree it is cut and wilting it 
becomes both palatable and 

highly toxic to cattle, sheep 
and horses, causing 
irreversible liver damage in 

any animal that eats a few 
pounds of it. 

Ragwort has taken sneb a 

grip in Cheshire, 

Staffordshire and Shropshire 
that members of the Country 

Landowners’ Association 

have started a campaign 

against it under thedogan 
“Rout Ragwort ’98", 

supported by the Highway 

English N»tu«aod 

various county councils. 

weeds by no means 
eradicate, for a 

can produce 150,000: we*, 
which are distributed by the 

wind and ran lie dormant in 



What’s on this 
weekend 


THE INDEPENDENT 


You can buy Crown Derby, a horse, or a vision of the 
future, this weekend at Appleby-in-Westxnorland, a small 
town lying in the Eden valley between the Lake District 
and the Pe rutin es. The Appleby Horse Fair is the biggest 
annual gathering of the Romany people, who travel here 
from all over the country in an assortment of vehicles, 
including the beautifully painted horse-drawn vardos. The 
right to hold the fair, which takes place on Gallows' Hill, 
was established by royal charter in 1685. 


TASCO BI NOCULARS 

Just £24.99 each inc p&p 


The suggested setting price for these Binoculars is 
£39.99 but we are able to offer them for just 
£24.99! 


The Appleby Horse Fair runs until JO June, with the main 
horse-trading day on Wednesday 10 June 


1 They are compact, lightweight binoculars from the world's 
i leading name in optical products. They have 8 x 2 tram 
| magnification with sophisticated roof prism design. The 
f folding body enables the binoculars to be carried conve- 


rS rurally and easily in the jacket pocket. The rubber protective 


So0y Kindbe/g 


covering is showerproof and guards against the occasional 
accidental knock. Supplied complete with pouch case and 
slfW. 10 year manufacturers guarantee. 

All tlds at a knockout price of just £2439 inchuSng 
rM? postage and packing. 


the soil for up to 20 years 
before they germinate. 

Young plants can be 
knocked out with herbicides, 
but spraying is liable to 

exterminate desirable wud 
flowers as well, and fields 
treated with weedkillers- 
cannot be used for grazing 
for several weeks. Cutting is 


useless, because the 
ragwort’s roots just grow 
again more strongly. The 
best answer is the most 
laborious - to pull or dig 
plants out one by one, roots 
and all, and then to bum 
every scrap: 
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DuffHort-Dows 


HOW TO ORDER 

001753 642234 

6 01753 648810 

using your CretSt Card or send 
completed coupon with crossed cheque 
or postal orders to: 
TBEINDH’EXDENTBINOCnLASSOFTER 
PO Box 261, Slough SL2 3RU 
Offer avafebte UK mainland only. Please 
atow 23 days tordeUvaiy from receipt 
o! ordar. You may return your ortar wrtnki 

7 deys B not compiatoly ssfeled 
TWs don not effect your aadunxy 

Nwrapapw PiDfahho PLC RagHarad ki Erofcnd 
No. 1«*M7 


Please send me Btoocuiarste) ® £24.99 per pair inc p&p 

The total value being: | — 


I §ndose a crossed cheque (wtth my Address on the baefr) L 
made payable tor NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING MT523 
Or phase dew my ACCESS VISA Cart account wtfli thB cum at. £ 
My can number 18 j I I | I I I [~| IT ! 1 II I 

DX 


Expiry Dale 


ptaasa use block octets 
MyNametetMcMraMs). 


„ Postcode 

Telephone: Signature.. _ 

Send To: HE INDEPENDENT BINOCULARS OFFER 


PO Bos 261, Slough SL23flU Td: 01 753 642234 01753 643810 
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Colour and light are the most 
important aspects of Sasha 
' Ward's opaque art Claire Gervat 
meets a master of abstractions 

Ward knew her aim in life from an early age. 
‘It always surprises people, but 1 decided when I was 
it school that I wanted to do stained glass." Or rather, 
strictly speaking, not stained glass, since she has adapt- 
ed the technique to modern building methods. “I 
.ry to keep the idea and the feeling of colour, light 
rod beauty, but I use ordinary window glass and then 
io things to it, such as etching or sandblasting, then 
land- pain ting or screen -printing with transparent 
■ oam el." The effect is spectacular, more like a glass 
tainting than painted glass. 

She has a long list of private and public works 
:o her credit. In Leeds General Infirmary, for in- 
stance, her colourful glass piece, more than 20ft 
icross, is set in the lobby ceiling. *Tve done a lot 
'or hospitals recently - but 1 like creating pieces for 
louses and people as well." 

Many of her private commissions have come from 
people who have seen her work by chance. For her 
.he first step is to visit the clients at home. “I have 
done commissions through the post, but I wanted 
:o work in and for buildings. It's important for me 
.o make sure the window fits in with the whole place." 

The key elements to discuss are the colours and 
.echnicalities, such as how much light needs to come 
.hrough the glass. If it's intended to hide a horrible 
/iew, for instance, it may have to be almost opaque. 
Sasha comments: “I've learnt a lot about the effects 
1 can get with stripes or dots, sandblasting or tex- 
.ure. It's often those sort of abstract qualities that 
( talk about with people, and only then whether there 



Sasha Ward’s _ 

Sheriff* Court. Edinburgh (fer left); 

left* Frimley Parfc Ho**-*0«W* 

tcftZ and Popley Community Cent™ 
(bottom) 


is something like a theme - as long as Fmaltewed 

to twist ft my own way.” . 

For her preliminary drawings she often works in 
watercolour, which makes perfect sense when you - 
see the finished glass with its washes of colour built 
up in layers. It's also a due to a wider artisuc.qdao- 
ation. chose my first college because 1 could do. 
stained glass there. Hut then I thought, I want to 
do fine art*, because the important thing for me in 
— «- ivjmir I’mfluerv and interesting ideas. 


So I did a fine art degree and then went back to do. 
glass at the Royal College of Art.” 

For domestic-sized pieces, Sasha charges £200 

per square foot, a price she admits hasn't changed 


m 


proportionately less design time. The whole com- 
missioning process takes about two months. Sasha 
has the nous to realise that people who have spent 
several hundred pounds on a work of art may wit • 
want to leave it behind when they move, so she's 
devised a special wire hanging system, too, , 

She is currently rebuilding her studio. "It's 
leaking; a nf i I’ve deckled it’s cheaper to knock it 
down. FH be able to have nay own massive kiln there, 
and do really huge pieces. Fm looking forward to 
it, because I grill like the ‘hands-on’ bit more than 
doing designs for other people to make ap.” 

She also hag a <ywi twining relationship with the 
Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum in 
Bournemouth, which has tiki stained glass. "The next 
one is a ceiling, which is going to have water trick- 
ling on the outside over the textured glass." 

As for the public reaction to her larger works: 
“If you produce a painting of nothing, people tend 
to say, ‘that's nothing’. But if it’s glass of nothing, 
they seem to think that’s fine. And if they can’t work 
out what it is, it doesn't worry them.” 

Sasha Wind is at 19 Salisbury Road, Marlborough, Wilt- 
shin SN8 4AD ( 01672 515638 j. 


GAMES WHEN IS A PUZZLE NOT A PUZZLE? 

CHRIS PONDERS THE NATURE OF PERPLEXITY 


When asked to present a programme called Puzzle 
°anel on Radio 4, my thoughts turned to the tricky 
question of what a puzzle really is. Well, perhaps 
mowing what a puzzle isn't will enable me to creep 
ip on the answer. Puzzles are not quizzes. The term 
‘quiz" is best reserved for those questions whose 
ippeal is to facts, particularly to arbitrary ones. The 
Jelight in answering: 

QI: Who is the richest member of Donald 
Duck* family? 

■esides in the bravado of claiming acquaintance with 
such useless knowledge combined with surprise at 
icing able to recall it. Some quiz questions, such as: 

Qh Which animal produces the biggest egg? 
.■an jog basic assumptions, though in a different way 
rom puzzles. Compare: 

Q3: Which of the musketeers wore the 
aiggest hat? 

And some facts seem intrinsically fascinating. 
Fhrough the gloom of the ignorance of what we 
’light to know, they shine out like beacons, 
exceptions more interesting than any rule. 

Of course, if such questions turned up on the 
lalionat curriculum, they would lose their attraction. 
Ihe trivial in Trivial Pursuit tips us the wink: it is fun 
lecause it doesn't matter. 


Puzzles are not about remembering particular 
facts, not even fascinating ones. Engaging trick 
questions such as David Singmaster’s: 

Q4: What year was it 2000 years ago? 
though having implications beyond the facts on 
which they depend, are probably not true puzzles. 
True puzzles are a test of creativity. They pit us 
against the unknown in a quest whose goal is by no 
means assured, and require so much ingenuity that 
the focus is more on the strategy than on the prize. 

This level of challenge doesn’t suit everyone. Six- 
year-olds, for example, are too busy acquiring 
concrete experience to derive much pleasure from 
purely conceptual puzzles. They want activities to 
affirm their ideas, not turn them upside down. Rules 
must be learnt before we can enjoy bending theta. 

Such activities stand in relation to true puzzles 
much as early labyrinths do to Hampton Court’s 
maze. In the former, perseverance guarantees 
success since the path leads without branching to the 
goaL But for most of us a true maze is one in which 
we can get lost Both approaches are combined in 
the maze designed by Professor Angela Newing to 
celebrate the 250th anniversary of Fainswick House 
in Gloucestershire, the topiarised figures “2”, “5”, 
“0" cunningly incorporate a simple “activity" maze 


in the “0" and something more devilish In the “25”. 
The maze will open later this year. 

Nor are puzzles problems. When called upon to 
solve a quadratic, say. we are no longer intrepid 
explorers but followers of a doctrine established by 
others and taught to us perhaps by rote. The first to 
discover the general method had the Eureka-buzz of 
conquering new territory, leaving ns the derk-like 
task of applying it (yawn) to particular cases. 

Because the solution to a puzzle is not so much a 
feet as a way of thinking, solving one puzzle helps in 
solving others. Jim L Fax said there are two sorts of 
people: those who enjoy puzzles and those who 
don't. I do not agree. I think we all enjoy puzzles, 
but because of our different intellectual styles and 
attainments we don’t all enjoy the same sort. A good 
puzzle is one that does not rely on specialised 
knowledge, and offers different methods of solution 
to suit different styles. Rather like Newing 1 s maze. 

Great minds, after aE, do not think alike. 

SOLUTIONS: QI: Scrooge McDuck. Q2: The whale 
shark. Q3. The one with the biggest head. Q4: 3BC, 
since there was no year 0. 

Chris Maslanka presents "Puzzle Panel' on Radio 4, 
Thursdays at 1.30pm, repeated Sundays at 11pm. 


PANDORA MELLY 
GAMES PEOPLE PLAY 

Louis Theroux, 28, television presenter 
and journalist 

I thought I needed to go out on Friday 
nights, but in feet I'm quite happy to sit and 
play backgammon or draughts, which is 
interesting because I suppose that's a part... 
of approaching middle age. 

If s hard to think of the earliest game I 
ever played. When I was at school, we used 
to play social games. ThaCs not a very good 
word for it; I suppose they were rather 
unsophisticated pranks. One was called the 
touching game, whereby you and a friend 
would stand around in the West End of 
London and pick out strangers for each 
other to touch. 

It sounds quite rude, but obviously you 
wouldn't touch their privates. It was just a 
way of trying to transgress in a controlled 
environment And potentially dangerous if 
you were told to touch a well-musded 
builder. 

Occasionally, when I was 16 years old, 
rd play a horrible game. We would stand by 
the ride of a road, looking as though we 


wanted to moss it Cars would come up and j 

slow right down, and then just as they were 
on the verge of stopping, they’d see that we 
weren't malting any move whatsoever, and 
the drivers would shout “You •****•• 
idiots”. .. 

Whenul was seven or eight years old, J 
loved the idea of being a dress prodigy, but . 

I’ve actually never won a single game in my 
whole life. If s not as though Fd memorised 
a Spassky opening or anything. But then 
this friend of mine devised a version called 
flick-chess. 4 

You set up the pieces as for normal 
chess, then you flick them as hard as you j 

can so that you knock your opponent’s \M \ 

pieces off tire board. It’s painful but quite . * | 

fun. They fly off pretty fast. Chess l 

enthusiasts don't realty see the point 

Louis Theroux *ill be exploring further 
excesses of American subculture in a second 
series of his "Weird Weekends ' in December 
on BBCZ start ing with a Christmas Special. 

Flick-chess is best played with heavy-duty 
photic pieces. 


CHESS: WILLIAM HARTSTON CONCISE CROSSWORD BRIDGE: ALAN HIRON BACKGAMMON: CHRIS BRAY 



I found these two positions in 
Jeremy Morse's remarkable 
book Chess Problems: Tasks 
md Records (published in 
1995 by Faber & Faber). They 
are both examples of that 
exotic genre, the series-help- 
si ale male, which means that 
Black makes all the moves to 
lead to a position in which 
While can play one move, 
leaving Black stalemated. In 
the course of Black's moves, 
he may not move into check 
nor may he deliver a check, 
except possibly on his final 
move. The solution of the first 
position should give you the 
idea. You have 28 moves to 
accomplish the task. 

Since no black piece can be 
captured before the final 
move, he must somehow 
contrive to gum up bis rook 
and bishop, which means 
getting a piece to h2. But 
another bishop can’t get there 
and a knight would deliver 
check, and any other piece 
would need hi and h3 filled as 
well and then what’s to stop 
the piece on h3 from moving? 

The task soon becomes like 
trying to stick a cork back into 
a bottle of frothing liquid. 




Eventually you realise that 
Black must leave his king on 
h5 and fill up Ihe squares 
from hi to h4 before finally 
playing g5 and allowing White 
to stalemate with Rd6. 

Here's bow it is done: 

I. al-Q, 2-Qxa3, 3.Qe7, 4^3, 
5 ul 2, 6.al=Q, 7.Qxa5, S.QadS, 
9,a5. 10.a4, ll.a3, 12x2, 
13.al=Q, J4.Qxd4, ffi.Qdffi, 
16.d4, 17.d3, 18,dxc2, 

19.cl=Q, 20.Qcxg5, 21.Qh4, 
22.Qhl, 23.Qfh4, 24.Q4h2, 
25.Qeb4, 26.Q4h3, 27.Qh4, 
28.g5 and now Rd6 does it 

In the second position, ifs 
just 16 moves to stalemate, 
but finding a way to gum up 
those black pawns is far from 
straightforward. If you fiddle 
around with black pieces in 
the corner, you'll see that the 
only hope is to promote four 
pawns to end with a rook on 
a2, bishop on b2 and bishop 
or queen on al, with the final 
piece captured on the b-ffle. 
Answer: l.bl=N 2JM2, 

3J4b3, 4.Kbl. 5.al=B, 6.Bc3, 
7J3el, 8.fl=R. 9.RE, 10.Ra2, 

II. 0, 12J1=Q, 13.QfS t 
14-Qal. 15J3c3, KLB62 and 
finally Rxb3 is stalemate. A 
beautiful construction. 
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ACROSS DOWN 


I Vo] dike rodents (8) 

5 Predicament (4) 

9 School subject (5) 

10 Toward the sheltered 
side (7) 

II Showed persistence (10) 
14 Authority to enter 

premises (6-7) 

16 insuffideot (10) 

20 Kettledrums (7) 

21 Greek letter (5) 

22 Adhesive strength (4) 

23 Distress (8) 


1 Item of street furniture 
144) 

2 On one’s mothefsside 

3 Question (5) 

4 Fiftieth anniversary (6,7) 

6 Gemstone (4) 

7 Purposes (4) 

8 Superficial appearance 

12 Oriental language (8) 

13 Cheapest passenger ship 

15 Heavy, durable doth (6) 

17 Gulf state (5) 

18 Cheque counterfoil (4) 

19 So be it (4) 


SotetJoa ta yester day 's Ctmcfea Crossword: 

ACROSS: 1 Belle, 4 Dip (Belt up), 7 Flan, 8 PttxfigaL 9 Family doc- 
tor, 10 Origin. 13 Eschew, 15 Scotch whisky, 19 First aid, 20 Bite, 21 
Gas, 22 Early. DOWN: 1 Baba, 2 Landing, 3 Empty, 4 Taint, 5 Prairie 
6 Morose, 11 Resting, 12 Nectar, 14 Climber, 16 Oasis, 17 Wedge, ltj 
Kitty. 



Game ail; dealer South 
North 

4A3 
S7A9S5 
0 J 5 3 
4A 10 8 4 


West 


East 

4K62 


45 

5?K 1063 


OJ42 

01098 


07642 

4K52 

South 

4QJ109S74 
5?Q 7 
0AKQ 

47 

4Q J 9 6 3 


You have to be far-sighted at this game to achieve the best 
results. 1 have an instinctive feeling that only a minority of 
players would have succeeded on this deal. Certainty South 
was not among their number. 

South opened One Spade, North responded Two Qubs, 
and South jumped to Three Spades. North, rather wildly, 
brought out the sledgehammer of Roman Key Card 
Blackwood and, on learning that either 0 A or 4K was 
missing, raised to Six Spades. West led 0 10 against the 
slam and, after winning. South led and ran *Q 
successfully. West, of course, did not cover. 

With high hopes, declarer cashed 4 A but the Icing did 
not fall and East had the opportunity to si gnal helpfully 
with 4Q. South played off the top diamonds and exited 
with a trump but West had received his partner's message 
and got off lead safety with a dub. Now, eventually. South 
had to lose a heart trick. 

Well, how would a more thoughtful declarer have 
tackled the hand? They would realise that, should West 
have a natural trump trick, it would be necessary to 
remove all of his safe exit cards before throwing him in. 
With that in mind, the best sequence of play is dean 

Cash 4 A at trick two and ruff a dub, then take the 
trump finesse and try ♦ A. unsuccessfully. Now another 
dub ruff follows and, after cashing the remaining top 
diamonds. South finally gets off lead with a trump, ha ving 
now reduced West to hearts alone. 



conscious of the fact that I have neither published, nor 
analysed, a complete game. In giving instruction it is 
easier to make a point about a position than about a 
whole game. 

However, all the really strong players have spent 
many hours stutfying matches in depth, move by move. 
This is because you must understand not only the 
tactics of each position as it arises, but also the 
dynamics of playing Lhe game itself. Backgammon is 
not played in a void but in a world where emotion plays 
a large part in the decision-making process (this is not 
true of our silicon friends, but weTl leave them out of it 
for the moment). The best players keep their emotions 
under control, but even they have occasional lapses 
when a really dramatic turnaround occurs. 

One of the first things that you notice from studying 
matches is the number of difficult decisions each plater 
has to make in a angle game. The advent of computer 
analysis has shown us that, if the wrong game plan is 
chosen, there can be quite big equity differences on 
even apparently the most simple of moves. 

t0 f 1311 a s ^ orl game from the 1994 
world championships between Peter Thomsen (Black) 
and Frank Fngo (White). You are advised to use a * 
board to play through the moves: 

ii/it 11 move rolled 62 and played 24/18, 
a< * “tiered with 21, and played 13/11 g/7* 
Whiles second roll was 21 and already he faced ' W * 
choices. He can play bar/24, 13/1 1: bar/22; bar/23 6/5 
Fhgo oh„« bar/23. 6/5. This looks a UWe wide open 
wrth blots everywhere but often an aggressive style in 

foe pays dividends. The w^cS^oicek 

tor/G4, 13/11 that does nothing much to improve 
White's position. I like JFrigo’s choice. P 

11/5 ' 7/5 th^oh 62 and L played *■>« obvious and best 
11/5, 7/5 though note that even here there are rhnwv*, 
and you _ should I at least notice that 13/7 34^?* 

«eSj,S!. lraVe ,OU l ° tol °*» 

of 

- is available jWT C Bray 18 ^elsewhere 

umdon 


* 
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Students on West Dean College^ weekend life drawing course — one of the chief considerations is choosing a good angle 


Photograph: Russell Sach. Illustrations: Reader’s Digest 
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The naked truth 


When you try your hand at life drawing you reveal more of yourself than you 
would if you were posing nude. Sally Staples joins a weekend course 


Zoe Williams is lying naked on a low divan while a 
dozen people wander round hex checking oat the best 
angles. AH over the Walls of tteCTrstudio are half- 
finished images of Zo6 -some bearing an astonish- 
ing Kkencss and others doing her no credit at alL 
It is intrigoing that one artist’s penal has produced 
a sylph-like stunner while another has made this beau- 
tiful young giri look Hie a she-elephant Does this both- 
er the model? Zofi rays not 

"Being a fife model is a bizarre process, but as a 
fine art student! have done life drawing myself and 
I do understand how the students feel. They are ter- 
ribly judgemental about their pictures, and I think 
you reveal much mare of yourself when you put some- 
thing on paper than you do standing here with all 
your clothes off. 

"I am the only naked person in the room and they 
are drawing me, but at the same .rime I cease to be 
a person. They are drawing what they see. It has noth- 
ing to do with the real me. I think there is an idea 
that a life model should be romantic or Bohemian in 

some way, and if that is what people see then that is 
what they try to create.” 

Hie students on this weekend life-drawing class 
at West Dean College in Sussexrange from a retired 
GP in be eighties to housewives in their twenties. Some 
hWartiSticbackgrounds dr some drawing experience; 
others, like Helen Binnie, are complete be- 
ginners. “ 

"Life drawing is chal 
longing,* 1 - she says 


"There is a terrible burden on you when you look at 
this beautiful girl and then try to translate what you 
see on to paper with just a pencil You begin by feel- 
ing it is impossible to do it justice. It is easy to be dis- 
couraged, but the teaching here is so good that no 
one can feel disheartened for long. 

"The great thing is that as you struggle there is al- 
ways something you manage to do well - even if it’s 
only a bit of the modeTs neck. Just one curve that has 
come oat really well can make you feel uplifted. It is 
only when you really look at a human body that you 
realise how incredibly complicated ft is. Hying to trans- 
late aU those angles and shapes is a huge challenge” 
TUtor Valerie Wiffen, a graduate from the Royal 
College of Art and the author of a Reader's Digest 
guide to figure sketching, is full of enthusiasm and 
keeps her class working fast On the second day of 
the course the model assumes live poses, holding each 
one for two minutes and then returning to each pose 
five times. This encourages the students to concen- 
trate hard, and they discover that in a short time they 
can achieve more than they thought. 

tTife drawing is difficult and it is bard to keep a 
grip on dimensio ns and proportions," says Afaicrife. "But 
I want my pupils to learn tonal drawing so they will 
shade wherever they see shadows. It is easier for be- 
ginners to be literal and to draw what they see rather 
than to edit visually. The idea 
is to include as much 
information in the 
drawing as possi- 
ble and the short 
poses help them to 
do this. When work- 
ing quickly you learn to make 
choices, which is enor- 
mously valuable." 



Carol Craig, a housewife 
from Surrey, has tried sculpt- 
ing but never life drawing 

before. "I wanted to have j$.\ ; 

a better eye and this course 

has really inspired me. Val 

doesn’t mind repeating 

points over and over again 

until they sink in, and grad- 

ualiy things have come to- 

"At first all I wanted to do 
was lines. Then I learned 
bow to look and I realised 

how difficult it is to put what you see on paper. Now 
I have started shading and using tones to got the ef- 
fect Tm after." 

John Garrick-Smith, a Londoner who works for a 
hank, thorough^ approves of VsTs emphasis on tonal 
drawing, although in trendy circles it is derided as 
rather old-fashioned. 

“Val is good because she doesn’t impose her 
method on you; she pulls out what is already there 
and helps you develop, f think it is important that 
before people try the Damien Hirst technique they 
should understand the basics of drawing and 
painting." 

While the students are preparing to work on the 
90-minute study of Zofi, \hl encourages them to spend 
time choosing their position so that they have the an- 
gle that they want to draw. “If you’re not sure about 
the pose, spend five minutes on several thumbnail 
sketches and then decide," she says. 

“If you give a good grounding to students, tech- 
nique is not a problem. Their own technique is the 
best. 1 try to give people individual pointers as to 
strengths and weaknesses. I won’t allow them to throw 
away work in a fuiy when they think it has gone wrong. 
So long as you can rub out if you see something that 
is clearly wrong, move it and go for a battle-scarred 
winner. It is better to have dragged something into 
exactitude than to live with a drawing that you know 
in your heart is a flop. 

“I encourage them to experiment with huge vari- 
ations in what they draw, with different scales and a 
change of eye level. I try to teach the students to be 


'•it® Sr.-'H 


brave, to stand back and look for a % V 
comprehensive image. The knack is to ■ ■ 

throw the whole thing together fast and t ; 
then worry about detail. ^yy 

“The negative shapes of where the mod- ’ST 
el isn’t must match the positive shapes of V- .. 
where the subject is. And I try to get them to V 
think in terms of shade rather than lines. You v 
don’t really need a line unless you’re drawing a bar- ■ .. 
rier between different tones." 

Pb! Wiffen's life drawing residential weekend course costs 
from £156 and is run by the Department of Continu- 
ing Education at West Dean College, West Dean, near 
Chichester in Sussex ( 01243-811301 ). Val also teach- 
es at Missenden Abbey, Great Missenden, Bucking- 
hamshire (01494-890295). 

"Figure Sketching’ by WilerieWiffen is published by Head- 
er's Digest, price £15.99 
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This cow 
has horns 

A taste of . . . buffalo 
mozzarella from 
southern Italy. 

By Nikki Spencer 


The idea of water buffalo roaming the 
Italian countiyside may seem incon- 
gruous, but these beasts of burden ar- 
rived m the Mediterranean country 
from China as long ago as 1596, and 
the porcelain-white cheese made from 
their milk is increasingly in demand 
all over the world. 

Whereas cows’ milk mozzarella is 
pretty bland, mozzarella di bufala has 
an earthy- almost mossy- taste. This 
is in part due to the marshland of Cam- 
pania around Naples, where most of 
the herds are reared. O rigin ally buf- 
falo were kept here simply because they 
were practically the only animals that 
could survive the bleak conditions. For 
hundreds of years the peasant farm- 
ers sold the cheese they made from the 
milk for next to nothing, until their 
product caught on with the foodies of 
Naples and became fashionable. 

As with many Italian ingredients, 
thin gs started to take off for buffalo 
mozzarella in the Sixties and Seven- 
ties, with the development of tourism 
and the arrival of an Italian trattoria 
on nearly every high street in this 
country. 

Patricia Michelson started selling 
buffalo mozzarella in her London 
cheese shop, La Fromagerie, when 
she first opened for business seven 
years ago, although she says some 
customers still take a while to come 
round to the idea that it’s made from 
real buffalo milk. “People can’t quite 
believe that there are buffalo living 
in Italy," she says. 

However, the cheese is now in such 
demand that Italy is not the only place 
you’ll find the cattle today. In 1991 Bob 
Palmer and his wife imported buffalo 
into Britain. Now they have a herd of 
200 on their farm in Wuwickshire, and 
they produce their own buffalo moz- 
zarella which they seD, in a coais-to- 
Newcastie arrangement, to an Italian 
wholesaler. They have also used the milk 
to make yoghurt and ice-cream. 

Bob daims that the cattle adapt su- 
perbly to our environment. "Buffalo 
have different sweat glands to cows, 
which means they’re less beat tolerant 
So in many ways they are better off 
in a climate like ours, particularly dur- 
ing a summer like this one," he says. 

Buffalo trails 

• The best buffalo mozzarella is pro- 
duced on the farms themselves, but 
with increasing commercialisation the 
milk is also dried or frozen so that 
cheese can be made on a larger scale 
in factories. Among other outlets, you 
can buy farmhouse mozzarella di bu- 
fala from the village of Battipagjia, just 
south of Naples, and from La Fro- 
magerie, 30 Highbury Park, London 
N5 (0171-359 7440) for £4.25 for30g. 

• Milk is not ibe only popular buffa- 
lo product. The meat is increasingly 
sought after because it is lower in cho- 
lesterol and higher in mineral content 
than beef- and because there has been 
no incidence of BSE in bufia/o. You 
can buy British buffalo meat by mail 
order from Barrow Boar, Foster’s 
Farm. South Barrow, Yeovil, Somer- 
set (01963 440315). Supplies are still 
limited, so the meal is expensive: £27 
peT ltilo for rump steak. 
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Sleepers awake to become tables 
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The stuff of- recycled 
railwaytracks. 

Salty Staples visits African 
Trackwoods - a shop 
that offers the ultimate in 
green consumerism 

“ £f “. ublei 


weathered and matured under the trop- 
ical sun- 

The idea for the shop took root when 
the furniture maker TbnyPeel set up his 
own cottage industry in Zimbabwe. • 

It proved so popular that he began 
expor ting some of his work. Four years 
on he now has 80 people working for 
him, and his sister has set up a shop in 
the Buckinghamshire town of Marlow. 

The furniture blends easily with 
many different styles, and the environ- 
mentally conscious can feel comfortable 
that they arebuyiug a truly recycled 
product- None of the wood they use de- 
pletes the rainforest. 

A round dming-table costs £1,550. 
Chairs are £185, rising to £215 for 
carvers. A coffee table (160cm x86cm) 
costs £980, a double bed £1,170. And the 
shop offers nmre than furniture. Offcuts 




New from old - coffee table made 
out of former train timbers 

are used to make small pieces includ- 
ing clocks (£68), aromatherapy boxes 
(£58), bridge sets, CD racks (£56), even 
bread bins (£70). There are trays of all 
sizes, ma gazin e racks and bookends. For 
£5 you can buy a wooden paperweight 

Dotted round the shop and setting 


off the furniture are a selection of arte- 
facts and carvings from Zimbabwe - aU 
made by local craftsmen. 

The 5-ft-high wooden giraffes (£1 10) 
are amisnal and decorative examples of 
Africaaaxt Displayed on the walls are 
Batonka axes used in ritual dances, and 
traditional banting spears. 

Thereis a chiefs chair from Malawi, 
carved from two pieces of ebony that 
dot into one another to form a portable 
seal engraved with intricate designs that 
reflect tribal Kfe. 

. This is a &op where browsers are wel- 
comed. But be warned: it may change 
the way you want to style your house. 

African Trachvoods is at Crown Lane, 
Marlow, Buckinghamshire SL7 SHL 
(01628 481086) Open from Tuesday to 
Saturday, 9.30am-5pm 


from £ 59.99 (inc. carriage) 

Ideal for outdoor and conservatory use, this 
high quality garden furniture is exceptional 
value. 

The fi tmiane is made from Bagahsn, s 
heavy hardwood timber from sustained 
forestry tesomoes, sanded tt> a smooth 
finish and treated with teak oil to enhance 
its looks and dunb3ity. 

Constructed toe high standard, using 
mortise and tenon joints, it can be left out- 
doors in all seasons and requires minimal 
maintenance -just a coni of teak oB once or 
twice ayear. The 4ft (122cm) bench costs 
£89-99, and (he 5ft (152cm) is jns £99.99. 

The chain cost £69.99 and «e 62cm wide. 

Bo* benches and the chair, measure 90 cm high 
by 60cm deep. The coffee table costs just 
£59 ^9 hod measures 90cm kmg, 45cm wide and 
41cm Sigh. 7bc ftrnilcre is delivered Sar- 
peckod but cadi item is easily constructed front 
Poor separate pieces which slot together to give a 
professional finish. UK carriage is 

jnctadfo in tbe offer price. 

HOWTOllBDER- Fill m the fionpw and send 
mpaherwhhcieqBecfpoitalonfcrft.NOCASH 
pksaseto- THE INDEPENDENT GARDEN 
■ FURNITURE OFFER (TNG378) 

P-030X 222. CHATHAM, KENT. ME44FE. 

FwActtes/Va* ados, please ptane 61634 2 KN 5 
(24 bom a day, 7 day*, a week). Telephone 01634 
296005 foe all enqni ties. We deliver to addresses in the 
UK only. Please allow up to 28 days far defray from 
re«*pt of onto-. Ream within 7 days fcr icftud if not 
°wpfeMy safefied. Offer subject to availability. 

*~- c T I I “ii if 

SqOfnlCjMfcSsi uCasnWtof.UaiuEMW. 


Please send me. ftwMbagwfenbejic«eM#£89.Weac& 

Bw-tbotganUnbencUHteEMMadi 

garden chains) S £ WJ8 each 

coffee tablets; &£59J99 each 

I eoetaae a crossed cfaqne (address do lack) for £ 

made payable to NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING 0NG378) or dtbk my . 
AcccufVfca ttxxmm. by this anomL My can! Bomber ie 


Expfeydtte / Signature. 


ADDRESS. 


J SessdtesTHEUJDM^JTCARU^F^jnT^OTHR|]NC?7y) 

j re»n act itM tee tfpadfttufct amain l—e aStn Errn t fc«napu MfcMf Ft 
| <* ttwpVMI W¥TC**c! tv Plbfai—T (V. J~j KGTTi 
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■ cl DERBY STAKES (Group 1) (CLASS A) £500,000 added 3YO 

1 1m 4f Penalty value £598,690 «j,«ne 11 

1-133 BORDER ARROW {24) I Bad*S R C ° aKmB 

Owner R B ifcteriscjn &>!»&« Abdel 
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3 41-1 COURTEOUS (42) PCde9st~ .TQt*m13 

Sweat* imi 




5 421-21 GULLAND (32) (D) GWagg9si : ._MWUs9 

_ Owner. MtAen ftxtog ' .. 

Bay caltbf Unfumaki (whose progeny on amngt stay im &2Q out of Spin (who fe by Ugh Top) 
Form: Always wel farei fed 5f out faged cleer entering fra! festang, Med aod Just beU on when betfng The 
GMMn fay a starttoad ti the Owp Thee Chester Vtase at Chester (hi «f tty*, good). Rerioudy bet 
quietened 2f.out, headed hakla And ftjrtong,topt on wtian a neck second to Xaar In the Group Three Owen 
States a Newmaricet (tax soft). 

Suomery: Smart cd, who evidently stays a nfc end a haft but feted to ingress at Chester end might rtt be 
sled by Epson* mfchheck track. 

Going ✓ DWen ✓ Fbrm rattan 112 line 


Streamlined for speed: Frankie Dettori and Cape Verdi may prove an Irresistfbfe force in todays Derby 


A- 


Photograph: Julian Herbert/Allsport 


Cape Verdi can strike a real 
blow for the modern female 


THIS, the 219th Derby, is the 
ace that has been in the night- 
ime bubbles of the Epsom 
oanagement for several months 

lOW. 

If you had to assemble a 
Ireasn team for the Derby it 
/ould include the winter 
avourite for the premier Qas- 
ic. It would also include the 
/inner of the 2,000 Guineas 
nd, if you were really being fen- 
iful, you could throw in a top 
Qly to give the colts a run for 
heir money. Today though that 
everie becomes reality and the 
inly surprise seems to be that 
-ester Piggott is tearing ft so late 
o announce his comeback in 
he Blue Riband. 

This is the Derby you do not 
tave to sell. If you're not in- 
erested in this particular con- 
est then racing is simply not 
our game. It is anticipated 
hat at about 350 this afternoon 
/e will see the coming of a tru- 
y wonderful thoroughbred. 
Vhichever animal negotiates 
he old switchback quickest 
oust surely become. In an in- 
tan t, one of the horses of the 
lecade. 

The cast list is so glittering 
hat it would be surrounded by 
teon in different fields. Most ai- 
ractive is the participation of 
^pe Verdi, the 1,000 Guineas 
rinner, who attempts to be- 
orae the seventh filly to suc- 
eed in the race and the first 
ince Fifinella in 2916. Only five 
if her sex have even bothered 
tying since 1919, but Cape 


Richard Edmondson expects the 1 ,000 Guineas winner to 
become the first filly to beat the cotts in the Derby since 1916 


Verdi is not in this just as some 
novelty. 

She represents the mighty 
Godolphin team who have been 
seasoned in Arabia. When the 
winter camp broke up to return 
to these shores the word was 
that Cape Verdi was the best in 
the entire squad. Not the best 
filly. Just the best. 

In the first fillies’ Classic she 
proved the assessment correct, 
sauntering five lengths clear of 
her rivals. Since that day she has 
conducted a scorched earth 
policy on the Newmarket gal- 
lops. Godolphin have not said 
she is going to win. but they ex- 
pect her to. And the team is go- 
ing welL They won two Group 
One events last weekend. 

Cape Verdi’s male counter- 
part is King Of Kings, and a fur- 
ther delicious strand to the 
Derby is that the 2JJ00 Guineas 
winner represents an axis of the 
Coohnore Stud, owner Michael 
Thbor and trainer Aidan 
O'Brien which has become 


Godolphin's deadliest natural ri- 
val. It is the first time the re- 
spective Guineas winners have 
met in the Derby since 1917. 

The Irish-based team will 
also have the winter favourite 
for the race. Second Empire, 
carrying the flag aod it is from 
these three horses that our new 
champion is expected to 
emerge. “It could turn out to be 
a very good Derby this year be- 
cause we’ve got the 1,000 
Guineas and 2,000 Guineas 
winners in there,” Michael 
Stoute, who trains another well- 
fancied creature in Greek 
Dance, says. “And we saw 
enough of Second Empire last 
year to show us he is a very good 
horse as welL 

“I couldn't be that confident 
about my horse because if one 
of those three is as good at a mile 
and a half as they are at a mile 
then you’re talking about a very 
formidable athlete indeed.” 

King Of Kings is a remark- 
able price considering his rep- 


utation Is that of a colt who can 
give a bead start to a bullet out 
of a gun on the tome gallops 
(his Balfydoyle yard, inciden- 
tally, has provided the last sev- 
en Irish-trained winners of the 
Derby). The strong suggestion 
seems to be that King Of Kings 
will not stay today’s trip and his 
camp have tacitly accepted this 
point by placing their main rid- 
er, Michael Kinane, on Second 
Empire. 

It will be a difficult assign- 
ment for Kinane’s mount be- 
cause he has only recently 
recovered from pulled musdes 
in his quarters. Nevertheless, he 
came pleasingly through his fi- 
nal piece of work on the Cur- 
ragh recently, a gallop he 
conducted while masquerad- 
ing as tto favourite lor the 
Irish 2,000 Guineas. 

A third Ballydoyie torse, 
Saratoga Springs, would be in 
angle figures in tto betting 
market had to not competed in 
the ftix du Jockey dub (French 


| The experts’ predictions || 

Richard Edmondson 

Greg Wood 

Hyperion 

1 Cape Verdi 

1 Greek Dance 

1 Greek Dance 

2 Greek Dance 

2 The Glow-Worm 

2 Cape Verdi 

3 Second Empire 

3 King Of Kings 

3 High-Rise 

Best outsider: Courteous 

Best outsider: Mutamam 

Best outsider: Mutamam 


Derby) last weekend. The 
chestnut looked a little washed 
out at Chantilly, where his run 
hardly advertised tto form of his 
previous victory in the Dante 
Stakes. That means his Ybrk vic- 
tims City Honours and Border 
Arrow are damned by associa- 
tion. 

Greek Dance ran in a less 
competitive race al the Knaves- 
mire meeting and though he was 
receiving weight from his near- 
est rival, Capri, that nearest ri- 
val did not finish that near. He 
looks a certainty to reach the 
frame. 

There is also a pale look 
about tto Derby trials from 
Lingfield and Chester. High- 
Rise and Sadian appeared to be 
locked together in tto practice 
of plodding at the former, while 
Gulland’s success at the Rood- 
eye raised doubts about his ca- 
pacity to last this afternoon’s 
distance on Epsom’s taxing un- 
dulating course. 

More tempting is the big 
price attached to another trial 
victor. Courteous, whose pedi- 
gree and running style tell us to 
will be one of tto few who ac- 
tually enjoys the trip. His stable 
quite fancy him. 

The best advice of all on this 
219th Derby day, however, is to 
ignore the bald fellow with 
glasses on the Hill betting un- 
der the name of John Batten, 
the rogue bookie who ran off 
without paying out last year. 
With anyone else, back CAFE 
VERDI (nap 3.45). 


} The energy from j oolt of lightning is enough to power 



Pons tot one yea;. Even more anrezinq. the enemy 


L-y the R39C‘ .it Le M.ins 24 firs is enough to 

; / cover, the Nissan R390 is about to strike 
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6 1131 -5 HAAIfl (35) J Dunlop 9st ; R HBs 6 

Omr Hanxbn AMtettwn 

Bay cot by Nastmon fltfose progeny on moga stay 1m 1.7Q ootot Ounalrt^ 

Form: Traded feeders, headway and Bwy chance 2 f out watte to tyktan approaching final ftrtong when 
tree tengtfa fifth to King Of Kings r tto Goap One 2p00 &Jn«B States at Newraeriet pm, good to fVml 
Previously traded feeder, made headway to bad qjprosiiing fksri furlong. ran on ntwibaafing Bntangby 
Vh lengths r the Listed Tattasafls Sates at Nemnartet (71 good to frm). 

Stcanwy: Ran a decat race in IhaSPOO Guineas and is tod to stay the Derby d^enca Has svriar ere- 
denials to the 1991 Dabywhna Generous in lha respect but is unBeiy to prmrethd good. 

Going / Distance ? Form rating 774 Itinerating v\7 


7 1-11 HK3H-RJSE{28)LCumari9st OPesDer14 

Owner Shafth Mdtoicned Qbati « Maktaun 

Bay eo# by High Eabta (Whose progeny an avaage slay tm 25? out at Hgh Tm (mtto h ti/ rtgh Line) 
form: HeW m tracked Isadora over 5f out witi 3f out, led 2 cut; ratten out whai beating Sedtan 0/ a neck 
h the amp Three UngBeW Dety Thai atLiigfeld (hi Sf , CBydSi goocQ. ftwiously held ift fwadwayon rab 
2f out, qddoaned Id lead if oul went (tor and eased near fntfi when beefing Ganeraus Ltoa by ffA lenglhs 
h the BuHacroBeUnfled States a PDrtBftact(ta2t good to eaTO- 

SmnitTr Stays the Dartiy dstance and has sfcritor credentials Id 1988 winner Khayasi. However tils loolo 
a twflar race and whfe he cot*} keep on Id leodi the frame # is hard to see Mm wimsig. 

Going ✓ Instance t/ Form rating 104 Time rating tOI 


8 H2U-1 KING OF KINGS (35) A P O'Brien (W) 9st Pat Eddery 12 

Owner Mrs J Magnier 

Bay cot by Saifler's Hfefft (whom progeny on anoge stif im 320 out ol ZummanxU (Vito « by HabtaQ 
Forac HaU m sandy headeay 21 out, Sfoit, ted If out, ran on wel when be^ng land A Hand VU lengths 
h the Gwq> One 2000 Gdw Sides a Nerenartat (ti\ good to sofQ. F^wfaualy always prominent head- 
HBy to bod If out, laptaiwel when bedsig Celtic Carefer by ttoequartas of a langth in the Group One Ma- 
tknat States a the Curagh fin. sofQ last Septarter. 

Sumy: Showed great speed and class to win the (Ureas but out of a Habitat mara beta stantia on the 
dank skte ot his ped^ee and is no certainty to stay the Derby dstanoa 

• Goi ng ✓ Dhtsnc e? Formra ting 720 Time rating 720 . 


9 113-2 MUTAMAM (18) A Stewart 9st M Roberts 15 

Owner. Hamdan M MAtoum 

Bay colt by Daohsan (Muse progeny on swage stay 1m 150 of Patef GM (tofio o by Caerleon) 

Fong Held upi stayed onundarpressaelfout. ten on find titang what half a length second to Rabeh in 
the Ltatad FredonMi Stales at Goodwood (hi 2 * good to fimnj. Piafoualjr held m headway when ham- 
perad and anfehed hft tf out, ran on wel when a length thid to Saratoga Springe n to Group One Rachg 
Post Thaphy at DcncffiJa (tn, good) last Octnba: 

Summary: Sue to stay the Daty dstanoe on breedng but Ns form is way short tfwtat is reqraed end a wl 
be a major suprise She can do tfw business toe. 

Going ✓ Dfstsice? Form rating 707 Tfese rating 173 


10 1-12 SADIAN (28) HCeciSst. Kftflon7 

Owner Mice A A Faisal 

BtycoBtyShbieyHBigtti (whose progenyan average 3tay1in 4.11) out otRaBm (whoa by Kris) 
Fonic Held up, ridden orer» cut, tad werZ cut, soon headed, had ridden and any chance Inskte Anal hs- 
tong and ran on ml foal faking whan a neck second to Hgb-Rse to the Soup Ttoe Ungfleld Darby Trial at 
Ungfiakl (im 3t veyds, good), fteviousljr made afl, ridden a firtmg out and ran on wel when beating Hadayfc 
by 3'ft tangthB in the Tbllenham Caner States at Bah (Im 2t soft}. 

Sumnny: Anottwr who prenteso st^r «nl to does noteaem to haw eno^i Cbsstohokl e selous chance 
h^ht reach a place at bjg odds 

Going ✓ DWaoce ✓ Form rating 704 Time rating IK 


11 1311-14 SARATOGA SPRINGS (6) A P O’Brien (&1)9st WRyan4V 

Owner Mlbbor 

amtntcatbyBQgiSm (Hhosepmgav onaaagesty im aa? al tfftpiebn ^tiojs ty Qenxi fourty) 
Fong Held up headway owr2f out hard ridden If out one paced whan fhie lengths fairth to Dream WM h 
tto QftM> One Pltx cb Jocfrey CkJb (Rwnch Dert^ at Chantly to ^ goodl fWusly heU ip and behM. 

rflort twsi 3f cut, ridden to ted final furtong, ran on vrel when beeting CBy Honoua by half a langth h tto 
Group TVre DantB States at Ybrk (tm 2f tttyds, good). 

Summary: Appeared to hare his Imitations atposed whan only fourth In tto French Derby and might eventu- 

aly prow best »er im 2t tto (Sstance of Ms DantB success. 

Going V Dtetonce ✓ Fanwrathg 777 Time rating nd 


12 111-3 SECOND EMPIRE (14) A P O’Brien (W) 9st MJ Kinane 10 

OwrerMlbbor 

Bay cotf by Fairy fQng (whose progeny on arerage stay 7.59 out of Walsh Lon (who is by Ba4tam-Mou) 
Form: Held ip at the beck. p4ed tord, toactoy Wo third place V/* tulonga out, one paced and eased final 
furlong whan tour lengths «rd to Desert Prince h tto One Irish 2000 Guraas at tto Ctiragh (kn, good 

to frm). Prevkxnty always prominent, tod over a fkflmg out, ridden out whan besting Osage DAfbtos by 1 
lengthB h tto Gap One Grand Oriterium at Longchamp (im, toav^ 

Sanmarr. have wontat time wfih acnore feroaM ttoe butHs^rpaShetic toxfog ranee worries about 

Ns sowetoess and is no certainty on breadig to stay toe Darby dtatanca BrOont irafjBr though. 

Going ✓ Pbdanca ? Rprm rating 77ff 71me rating ?;g 


13 22-222 SUNSHINE STREET (27) N Meade (frl)9st JMurtaoh2 

Owner P Garvey ^ 


fyccity&itthnRm&tifapngaryaiaBagBsfyimWa*(*Meetlw^(ifoist»ctttCKmi 

Fom Lad eartft headed but stayed prominent after 2$ kept on wsl from 2f out when iy, Jengths seemd to 
rc* b the Qtxp Ttoe Dafniiisfc>wm Stud Derby Thai A iBopardstown (tm 21 gtaody Pwyirmqiv m 

tovftena JwMvwTBTOrKJto 

Beidaran in a rnatoen a LeoptostDvwi fttSt, soft). 


Summary: Has yet to wh even a maiden tom fhre stats so far and, aflhough bred to stay the Dat» rfataira 
seems certain to tatocansktarebly longer to do so than the wbvwr. ueroy astance 


Going ✓ Diatom X Form rattog 95 Time rating fCF 


14 *"■* S= P2)B * 9St D Holland 8 




4 2-11 GREEK DANCE (29) M Stoute 9st.~ __.W R SwWHim 3 

Owner Lord Wanstock ^ 

flty entity SaoSer'* Walt (Wftoeapregery on m ong o day Im 32} <x* of Hafcnto|Wa o fttyI»sto gd 
Fonn Held upaid bshtod, atoady heedwty osar #out, tad orarJS out and quictanad dare hprassivay wnan 
beefinfl Capri by *» tangfta h fteGtosgow StahaeetIWc (tot 2f ttoyda, good* Previously ateys mIBto 
progress to toad one sral a hrffurtonga ool ran on Ml wton beahg Hawadeth by ten lengths to marden m. 
Nomnariet (fen 2t good tosdft}. • , . . 

Sormry: hxvessive on both eats ftb yeac notched a fstitlne at Kb* torates ait n tire ^grotad aid s 
bred to stay wel but tacMes a mich toqgtor ass^snent tore and may find one or ture too good tor ton. 

Gofag V Distreice? Form rating 112 Time rating 119 
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Ptotonce ✓ Form rating 770 HmeraBno :<ji 

15 1214-1 — LDpHwri g 

Shahtoush by the lengths in the Groa One 1000 Guineas Stakes a Newmarka ftn. oood'tosSrft»^ n ® 
0°^ ✓ DWanee ? Form rattng 7gg Ttaia 0X9:23^ 


n 


-15 declared - — 

BETTING: 1OD-30 Greek Dance, 7-2 Cape Verdi 4-1 Second Fmn™ 

King Of Kings, IM Courteous, High-Rise, 20-1 The Sll Gu,tend ’ 

Sfidtan, Saratoga Springs, 50-1 Mutamam, 250-1 Sunshfaie Street ** ' Haam ^' 25 “ 1 Border Arrow, 
1997: Benny The Dip 3 9 0 W Ryan 11-1 (J Gosden) drawn (8) 13 ran 

Compiled by Ian Davies 
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Greek Dance gives Stoute good reason to sing 


The man who 
trained Shergar 
and Shahrastani to 
win the premier 
Classic has a third 
Derby victory in 
range. Richard 
Edmondson reports 


IF Greek Dance wins the Der- 
by this afternoon it will almost 
certainly mean curtains for the 
Queen's Stand at Epsom. 
Michael Stoute will lanoh ^ 
the masonry will start failing. 

Mr Stoute doesn’t giggle or 
titter. When he is amused he ex- 
plodes and the whole v icini ty ap- 
pears to nock. The tremors 
come regularly because the 
trainer is both hugely success- 
ful and constantly amawi by his 
own good fortune. U I know for 
a fact that I've been very for- 
tunate” be says. “Tve ahvzjs got 

a bit of an opening when I need- 
ed one, the sort of opportuni- 
ties not a lot of people get.” 

You may care to believe 
VJfcn that through good hick you 
can win the Derby, the Dubai 
World Cup, the Japan Cup and 
the Breeders’ Cup, and the 
other great sheaf of Group 
One races Stoute has collected 
in over 25 years with a licence. 
But then you'd have to be as 
crackers as the trainer some- 
times appears to be on the 
Newmarket gallops. 

You can tell Stoutey s com- 
ing in the mornings because be 
either whistles or sings all the 
time. Sometimes he does the 
laugh. One day a huge butter- 
ffcnet wall come plonking down 

t\7 him . 

Stoute received me at 
Freemason Lodge this week 
and let me into the sitting 
room, a collision of flowery so- 
fas and equine memorabilia, a 
sort of Newmarket Horseracing 
Museum meets Laura Ashley. 
Here are the trappings of a win- 
ner. There is a montage of 
Singsprels five Group Ones, pic- 
tures of his previous Derby 
winners SJ 
tani, and, ini 
ashtray 
tress Gwyn's victory in the Jan- 
ice and Matthew’s Wedding 
Day Stakes at Canerick in 1994. 

.Stoute does not use this ash 
tray though he does smoke his 
%-J. Cut. He chews gum at the 
same time. And be talks. This 
last bit will come as something 
af^gjurprise to those who know 
thd^&ainer only through the 
racecourse. 

After he has won a contest 
Michael Stoute is the most elu- 
sive trainer in British racing. He 
conies puffing into the winners’ 



Calling the tune: Michael Stoute is heard before he is seen as he whistles his way around Newmarket's gallops during the morning routine of exercising his stable's expensive inmates Photograph: Robert Hal lam 



enclosure and then seems as 
though be will do just about any- 
thing rather than talk to the 
press. When he is cornered, this 
Scarlet Monosyllable always 
pretends he has seen someone 
in the distance and scurries 
round the pack. 

Stoute at home is a differ- 
ent matter. You get the' bene- 
fit of his Caribbean basso 
ptofundo (his family stretches 
bade to file 1600s in Barbados), 
the sort of voice that commu- 
nicates with micro-organisms at 
the bottom of the sea. This 
week it has been talking a lot 
about the Derby. 

“We’ve been fortunate 
enough to have a lot of in- 
ternational success here and 
there have been great days 
and great thrills,” Stoute says. 
“It’s just degrees of great thrills. 


veiy surprised if he didn't get 
the trip. We're happy with him 
and he’s progressing nicely. 
He's not a spectacular horse at 
home but that can be a char- 
acteristic of some of Sadler's 


Stoute’s principal confed- 
erate this afternoon will be 
Walter Swuibum. The Choirboy 
is more the senior chorister 
these days and also a more 
rounded person in and out of 


Dubai [and Singspiel’s World 
Cup] was particularly satisfying 
because we took a high-class 
grass horse and beat the Amer- 
ican horses on a surface be was 
unfamiliar with. 

“But it's the Derby’ 

which is the seriously im~ j ™ " 

portant race of . them an Greek Dance has got the pedigree and 

All round it creates more 

natural btuz because ifs vve’d be surp rised if he didn’t get the 

a race with great history ' ° 

trip. He looks pretty safe and we’d be 
disappointed if we didn’t run very well’ 

interesting and it's exrit- 


ing to have him around. Every- 
one's delighted and fascinated 
with the horse. 

“I think we go to Epsom 
with a sound chance of being in 
the frame. He's got the pedi- 
gree, which helps, and we’d be 


Wells’ stock. He does good 
class work but he's not as good 
in the mornings as he is in Che 
afternoon. 

“He looks pretty safe and 
we'd be disappointed if we 
didn’t run very well.” 


the saddle according to his 
main employer. The two have 
had their spats. “I think Wally 
has a God-given talent and it 
was all preny easy for him ear- 
ly on,” Stoute says. “He start- 
ed here as stable jockey in 1981 


when we had a spectacular year 
with Shergar. Maxwell. Hard 
Fought and Daisaaa. 

“But he's always had a 
weight problem and discipline 
has been lacking at times. I just 
felt he wasn’t achieving 
his potential so we’ve had 
some ups and downs on 
the way through. 

“But I can only give 
him full credit for what 
he’s done, walking away 
from racing and then 
coming back probably fit- 
ter and better prepared, 
mentally and physically, 
than he’s ever been before. 
He's riding well.” 

Michael Stoute looks out of 
the window and across what 
must be one of the least frilly 
yards in Newmarket. The cen- 
tral green looks suspiciously 


like a council football pitch, and 
there are large flower tubs, un- 
convincing decoration, at each 
comer. 

Stoute probably believes that 
owners appreciate horses more 
than horticulture and he prefers 
to impress the former with re- 
sults. He manages that as well 
as anyone, which is why rich folk 
are happy to entrust expensive 
thoroughbreds to a man who 
seeks to make them even more 
valuable breeding machines. “I 
am very well aware of the com- 
mercial aspects of the sport 
which mean more to some of ray 
owners than others,” Stoute 
says. "That’s my job. But it 
would be ungrateful to call it 
pressure. 

“1 always like what Jack 
Berry says, that it's much 
tougher at the bottom. We’re 


lucky to have that ealibre of 
horse.” 

Stoute is only 52 and will be 
providing board and lodging for 
the very best thoroughbreds 
for many seasons to come. “We 
look at every year as a different 
year and we realise we have to 
achieve,” he says. “It's got to 
happen. 

“There are a lot of owners 
to keep happy and a lot of lads 
competitive with each other 
because it might be their turn 
that particular year. We're hap- 
py but we’re not satisfied. We 
want to keep doing it and the 
fear of failure is always there.” 

His fellow trainers will be 
glad to hear that Michael 
Ronald Stoute feels fear. He is 
usually the one causing it. 
Greek Dance may literally bring 
the bouse down this afternoon. 


Test driver divided between two speed machines 


IF Cape Verdi wins the Derby, 
Frankie Dettori wiD be the man 
who gets the plaudits on the day, 
and very likely rightly so. ESul be- 
hind the star names in the sad- 
^ are a legion of riders whose 
importance to the sport is often 
understated but cannot be 
overemphasised. - - 

The contribution made by 
the men and. women who ride 
exercise and work on the home 
gallops is crucial. A good pair of 
hands sends messages of men- 
tal and physical balance down 
the reins and the horse-power 
contained in them runs sweet- 
ly; a bad pair, and you have a 
Ferrari with the choke out and 
no brakes or suspension. 


The motor racing analogies 
are valid enough- Michael Schu- 
macher and Dettori both do 
their share of behind-the-scenes 
testing, but both rely on the 
work put in earlier by a dedi- 
cated, band-picked backroom 
team, whether wearing the liv- 
ery of Maranello or, in today’s 
case, Godolphin. 

For the past 10 months 
Shaun Murphy has been re- 
sponsible for the day-to-day 
well-being and education of 
not only Cape Verdi, but also 
the boy in blue, City Honours. 
And according to the man who 
knows them best both are wor- 
thy of respect this afternoon. 

That the filly was already a 


Sue Montgomery on the rider with the 
inside line on Cape Verdi and City Honours 


defight to ride when he took her 
over was testament to the skills 
of Derek Crutchley, his oppo at 
her first competitive home, Pe- 
ter Chappie- Hyam ’s Man ton, 
and like him an ex-jockey. 
“The first time I sat on Cape 
Verdi 1 knew immediately she 
had class.” Murphy said, “but it 
was a couple of months into her 
work in Dubai before we knew 
just bow much. 

“When we took her off the 
sand and on to the grass track 
at Nad El Sheba she just ran 
away from everything and we 


knew we had something a bit 
special. She’s got speed, she can 
quicken, and can keep gallop- 
ing. I am sure she'll stay. It all 
comes so easy for her. 

“The Derby can be a rough 
race, and although Cape Verdi 
is not small, she’s lighter than 
some of those big colts, and 
wouldn’t want to be bumped 
around. But she's got the pace 
to lay up near the front and stay 
out of trouble. 

“You have to work much 
harder on City Honours, keep 
at hinytll the time. She’d be the 


classier ride, but he’s a real 
tough individual, and should be 
able to bold his own in any buf- 
feting. He'll be coming from off 
the pace, doing ail his best 
work at the end." 

After he relinquished his li- 
cence to ride in public, Murphy, 
32, from Kinsale, Co Cork, had 
a spell with John Gosden in 
Newmarket but was head-bunt- 
ed three years agp by Godoiphin 
from the States, where he was 
riding work on tbe tracks and 
breaking yearlings at the big 
Kentucky stud farms. 

In a life with racehorses that 
began at the age of 16 he has 
been there, done most — as an 
apprentice at Con Collins’s he 


looked after the Irish Oaks win- 
ner Princess Pati. and with the 
Mullins family rode Dawn Run 
a few times and spent two days 
unconscious after a fall from a 
lesser beast ("The horse went 
into a wall but all I remember 
is passing the dung-heap and 
wondering whether to dive into 
it”) - but has found his niche 
with Sheikh Mohammed’s llite. 

“All right, it’s Frankie gets 
the glory,” Murphy raid. “But 
this job gives real satisfaction. 
You're riding really good hors- 
es and it's up to you bow they 
turn out. And your work is ap- 
preciated, from the top. The 
Sheikh is a horseman himself, 
and he knows the score.” 


Power of Kinane can enable Empire to strike back 


Border Arrow; Relished New- 
marketfs uphill finish in his first 
jtko starts and again ran 
when third to King Of Kings in 
the 2,000 Guineas. Seemed 
jaded by those exertions when 
third to Saratoga Springs in “ e 
Dante Stakes. Big horse who 
may not handle the track. 
City Honours: Wintered in 
Dubai and looked a million 
dollars before splitting: Sarato- 
ga Springs and Border Arrow 
in the Dante at York. Finished 
third in the Royal Lodge 
Stakes’. for Peter Cbappie- 
Hyam fast season and should 
be well suited by today s wp* 
i Courteous: A son of the - _ 
£erby winner, Gcaemus. n 
I easily won the Classic Trial at 
Sandown on soft ground^™ 
the subsequent French G 
eas runner-up Muhtathi 


well-beaten third. Wet weath- 
er has improved his chance. 

rjraek Dance: Beautifully-bred 

colt by Sadler’s Wells out of St 
Leger runner-up HeHenii Im- 
provingwith every race. Easi- 
ly won a maiden al Newmarket 
and then trounced Capn by sax 
lengths in the Glasgow Stakes 
at Ybrk- Working well and 
strongly fended, though yet to 
beat Group-class opponents. 

^^d:Ranacrackerwhfn 

second to Xaarm the 

rra^n Sfates but largely dis- 

S^ d asa likely Derby wn- 

^* siBCe hi, unimpressv, 
short-head defeat olTbc 
Glow-Worm in * J Chester 

Vase- Tied up m clo ^| 
stoges there but had been left 
T front some way out and 

^IdstiUrunabrg^nd- 

den with more restraint 


Simon Hoft (right) of die Channel A 
Racing team analyses the Derby runners 
and expects the beaten favourite for the 
Irish 2,000 Guineas to regain his status 



Tfaami: This son of the 1989 
Derby winner, Nashwan,rana 
good fifth behind King Of 
Kings in the 2,000 Guineas. 
Has pleased connections since, 
though is not guaranteed to 
stay and needs fast ground. 
High-Rise: Unbeaten colt who 
earned his place here when 
holding Sadian’s challenge by 
a neck in the lingfield Derby 
Trial. Should go on improving 
and hasa useful tun of foot 
King Of Kings: Beat Lend A 
Hand and Bender Ajtow in the 
2,000 Guineas, but surprising- 
ly announced a Derby runner 
soon afterwards despite seem- 


ing unlikely, both on racing 
style and breeding, to stay a 
mile and a half. Has been dis- 
carded by Michael Kinane in 
favour of Second Empire. 
Mutamau: Unlucky third to 
Saratoga Springs in fee Racing 
Post Trophy at Doncaster fast 
aut umn. Blew hard after a dis- 
appointing second to Rabah in 
tbe Predominate Stakes at 
Goodwood on reappearance. 
Should strip filter here but has 
had a rushed preparation. 
Sadiain At big odds for a 
horse handled by three-time 
Derby-winning trainer Henry 
Cecil. Battled on well when a 


neck second to High-Rise in 
the Lingfield Derby Trial. 
Somethftig to find on the book 
but a nice colt with a willing at- 
titude and no s tamin a doubts. 
Saratoga Springs: Tough, if- 
somewhat lazy, individual who 
fomKl plenty of reserves to win 
the Dante Stakes but had his 
limitations exposed when 
fourth to Dream Well in the 
French Derby last weekend. 
Second Empire: Looked a 
cracking prospect when winning 
Grand Criterium at Long- 
champ fast year. Controversially 
ridden by Christy Roche when 
third to Desert Prince in Irish 
2,000 Guineas. Nowthe mount . 
of Michael Kinane and big im- ■; 
provement expected ' ' .-!• 
Sunshine Streefclfcinrier-up on 
all five starts so far. A recent 
second to Risk Material in a 


Group Three at Leopards} own 

hardly looks good enough. 
The Gtow-Vrtum:Aprogressve 
colt this season, finishing 
strongly when just failing to 
catch Gulland in the Chester 
\fcse fast time having previously 
landed the Bhie Riband Trial 
over this course and distance. 
Cape Verdi: Put up outstand- 
ing performance when (rotting 
up by five lengths from Sbah- 
toush in the 1,000 Guineas and 
is reported in wonderful shape 
for this enterprising attempt. 

Concbi*?on: SECOND EM- 
PIRE can confirm the out- 
standing impression be made 
^ : h two-year-old. Gulland 
should ootbe dismissed despite, 
his unimpressive Chester win, 
while Courteous and Sadian 
may prove the best outsiders. 


Girl Power. 

The first 
Derby-winning 
filly since 
1916 . 

(Frankie to triumph with Cape Verdi) 



t: Hm n*r SwHeli or Delta canlraadf. 

& Call our HoUIn (■tat »H aach «aj, stngh Ms on Bib Darty 
only) any ttaa ftna 9. Wain ■ 345|ira. Amid mo rub-bat urty. 

1 3: fair bets matt total at hut M. { ap 1 x £1B via, w 2 1 
E2J0 uebwy.) - r-x 

[4: Atanailyalfplsrt par bets al any d * 1 
gar stops -opn ban ULmtaa. 


VODAPHONE DERBY 


lm4f. Epsom 3.45pm. Live on Ch 4. 


7/2 Greek Dance 
7/2 Second Empire 
4/f Cape Verdi 
8/1 City Honours 
9/1 Gulland 
Itfl King Of Kings 
18/1 Courteous 
18/1 Saratoga Springs 

Each Waif ooMttaitar the odds adna 1&3- 

la tte bum of ay MMna(s) SF ptoe bnra ml TunuE nit 4{c) ny apob. 


20/1 Haami 
.20/1 High Rise 
22/1 The Glow Worm 
25/1 Border Arrow 
25/1 Sadian 
50/1 Mutamam 
300/1 Sunshine Street 



* tan teca El D mutual. CUMs nsi os i| a ora. tofflraba Hqfom Mfhg into 
tfllf. Pnw BAM to fectoflu 
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For The Derby, Ladbrokes are favourite. 
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16/RACING 








HYPERION 

2.00 KUcmi en lad 

o an AUnushtaFSk 5.05 rGpua 

3.00 Cartys Quest (nb) 5-3S Shamanlc 

3.45 GHEEK DA NCE (nap) _ 

aoUM: flood F ataku roatar raading 3ft . 

STALLS; W-ouWjK L Jffitanifl>lott 

ss® = ^55SSS3ia^^'^ 

s^'^SSaafisasaBSasa: 

& , as»ggg5E^ffjass» 

^iaCW^W ^onrt aiBnot J Dunlop 

•LEADING TSAHIE^«[to«»n j Bwy 7-JS4 gOOKj. 

9-37 {3L3%1 Lord Huntingdon S-21 PgJ ^78082%). LDeUorl U-67 

|£BB] Ea 

, «™i!~p.waai™sa; — — — 
. »« »MnTSSSSWSfl^ 

3 3MJ34 BSHDPS COURT (0 TO (^®2S|^2L J ^3| ,ln492 -JftGu»t0 W 

4 SHOO- MOW 31W»gtg JS LM5arf5IOB 

5 «B-1 dWTI’ 111 

fl «045 Ml 

7 SOV MBIEOUHT MAGH5 (V9TO * * * jg^ 5 Ji? T (Mm 7 1W 

8 DOT- *«AWSSg^-»»“- JI “ ,, ‘ W 

S 464-20 ffiPBIItWY HO TO (M SSaundarfa H sftta2 «* 

£ 3033 -JIN* 12K» 


_JMlHeKM7m4T04 

J Fortune 10 1H 


__T (Mm 7 104 


RMtt2 HH 


H (MOW WLOJLLEH LAD (11) 03) MwteDwjwKV 00 

E 45031 IWNQUSQ^CT(I)c»fan ,f ^^ afl ^ K ^V' l ^ am ' aOWlJ>aJj - MHWly 1 ® 


O 002-30 ITS ALL RaAOVE 3 81 6 100 


JMdSllS 


8 60033 S8JCABLAHtt(a|(O(0eraidDutWiMnSWJANu*otte694— TOuhnll SB 

anmUpoan. yribvdao 

9 £5M 7M5EBlp!J5()*j;JBani**J^ totinDojerBl® 

t> 3S88 KBHST (2^^PrLI^^^LCUMri4 3 1 J!Z RftmhSW 

MBnUmm. ertMofnqp 

V HOW » 5 


■Ktl-o HKJAL BETOtimON (34) (S WEJSai) PrirtynSt) 
hrtAyeAwepuuririatidAtaw* 


lumrirs 


V few SUPHflSALPB) (C) fCrtodcnMi FricfaQ SoC*W D S»orti«91„WH3wW»*ii7 J15 
StfitaLuMscroabaBK tStm^doamandcap ■ 

-fldaatartd- 

BETTllGS62tatotM662Rrtiioo^61AlraMH»rtL61)Odd re lM> rtn w ; 6lRtert > B»BachrtBp 
Hog, 1V1 KnMnM.12-1 Sapwtri, 33-1 Tky aa r, 861 Sfca Btata, 130-1 Hoot Hair 
B97: Peter Prfaca 4 9 4 R Cochrane «-l (MJarvfe) dram (1)8 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

Hidden W miau won a 71 eoncBtane states ham on Darby Day 1907, looked patmrv 
winrang imMal on tomral oocaNans but dkfelt pick up a Group nea untl oiovan (Mrs 
ago when ha had Bss da Ftaponae a abort nock bohfrid at Lonjjctarnp (H flood). Tna 
longer trip ham eoidd be agsrirt hhv AfanueMarrik and Ramooac ham com wflh ttieir 
customary Uacftatewastoaome start ate^thsnoaoawimhgraspeciivBiyaaiiup 
2 to Sandownftri reft by ftafanglta tram Cryote Hearted) ml a rated states hand- 
leap at Ktork pm. good). Good to am ground may have boon agahst MmuiHamk laat 
fane fa toe-Lockfaga fa which Da am. hup King tain had beaten Ramoaz ttnequan- 
tom ton tongih on today* tanrra b HttydockHw fame before) flntahed taur prices behind 
hfat When wa lost saw hkn* ha hre run twice fa Dutral tote yaw- tatiktnb was improt^ 
Ing hi leaps and bands, a fated race flay 1V< fangths tram Aknuahtarak) hen over to- 


a YBM W«S»>lUDY(l4)(Adwn^lA»Vw^3*r^mANBwirit38ee^FWa 1W 

100800 Vf ffaanNT 

a 2004 R(WM.ani«8Spj)(BDrtiblMGlatoa8 HWB41I1 

rntm,tod<Sxiitdi?p 

-fldac ri srf- 

BET1M&2-1 LeftaM-1 DaaoOngLwt^s-l Bhang, 61 Ragalltantt0a,Ravfl Shyra*. »-1 
Volanllan, 12-1 HeATs (Mg, 14-1 oOmu 

FORM (HADE 

Rm tolt»aawito a ctoaste wm om ntoaWttnmouti^^r ^JartaMtoartoto 

S^nrTtfw 1P00 Qulrwaa {good} to Nmnnutat; and HMangfaSiB OMnMSflaO 

faoo(OtoCMoito»ThBy*ihadtou^toolKto^»lrtmn*and«toi^a(*i^»tef- 

bS Rimte poor parioirnanw lookafl to be because ha was too haadafrong **•■«]* 
stages: Regal HavoiuUan was a 50-1 chance; tho rest ol pertormed wflh worft. Earier; 
Lafttoi had Marinb Rtog l»A lengttia bahM wtwi iw was beaten a pack by Viewy 


i axAj baagatost him. AhnuaMarA and Bainooz have come with their tad Merinb Rtog l’A lerwtt» bahM whan he was beaten a neck tv Victory 

cf«tan«toaometolatoakBa^ttaas8aaawirv*igmvectivBiyaGknto Note ki the GrotoOwmStaKaam^ to NawtaryOna day befcm that art* aama com* 
ftn soft by Am larytha from Oyateinwarted) and a; rntod toatata hand- owaittigLady hMhmtadttofromllteidatair«FhtoQB*ig(J3a«*i hmtWffMto , 
nv good). Good to fingRund may ium boon agahst Mmuthtarak laat toeftowfWctasatocOiMeinaraahacoiMbabeatauBadlvIMcwidHoMtotodmbmoa- 
ddnge h wWch Beauchamp King (who had beaten Ramoar tiweoquor- iBmwRanibQtocIa out 3hto depth and toatonBara he* appaB mrt oiOyhmBkMi room 
i ontodaybianos at Haydock lha ttnabofere) flrtehad toirplacm baMnd 30 tnr, tbcurti wlrrfttetay bo won tits curat to Haychx* (71 good to by wn length*, 

lost sow him > he hea iui twice hi Dubel thto year - hsMiab was brprav- Pwfalan Lady also has pienw to find, and harbearform tocwartowrtmR^arynj* 
id bounda, a latad race (by IV* tengthafrom Aknuahtarak) horn over to- tahtemstkig.3V>1er^1MrdtoEn«mhlha(aQitolChemteyFM(«goodto»nQ 
Ing lha second tog of hbhat-tridc Alanl haa nn owftsbiy owshtW at Nawmertef tot Stmternbor; dtmhaa A racteifcSBdlhtofcaitiytoWs aB s ao n teit tha 

■“ — *■ — - — - — etabla has boon out of sorts. They ham a comfeof rwrtort earitor mating, m 

hasp tot ay* out tor signs of a ramraL fl ala cttow: DftUKTWG LADY 

f c ' ng ' l VODAFONE INTERNATIONAL RATED HANDICAP (CLASS 
1 3-UO 1 B) £40.000 added 1m 4f Penalty Value £24^69 


trip taming lha sacond tog of hb hat-trtdt Alaxal has nr cmftstaiy owr shflhtty 
larger tripe at Newmarkto tlft apripg, but wR hawa to hignom. Tbyaaar had boon Injuad 
and aoldwnca shaping waatwawamornhsagoi wh8a the pitortoualy iJ i u miahi g ttau m l at . 


laitortunatofy tor thorn who backed her down to ®-4, ddrrt look to the mood atVbrtr tost 
dme. . Safscftoic NDKKAS 

f o nA ) VODAFONE HANDICAP (CLASS B) £50,000 KRI 
l ,J ' w l added 1m 21 Penalty Value £31,360 Nil 

1 304-22 MISMSAL(tfl90lMdDumNMditour48MB481l MMattflf 

nyaru« WHarf—P v l ^ bbecto aMaar 

2 2ft» FUTURE TJMmaiOfl 


W WM OOU3KE (5T) (DJ [MattBw Smadrig and faring] n aiast a^ 13 FffcrtwSB 90 

„ M ■ 

Mhirnra nefeM flat Sb flyo W KW- Hub henteap wal/^tK Immrib Brt lb iflolBn Lad 7to 1 1ft 

MlTlStt 1M Bbhapa Court; 7-IDaaoaltianlgtoay, Spa M0w.»-1 JSSrS^SiSSoS. 
Lad. Uomta, TMao, 10-1 Moon Sbtoa, Tb Tba Hoot. 12-1 Waah-mrt Magto Tba Lhaphg Cat. 
10-1 fts M IMtova. 20-f Rapartoiy; »1 AM Iteya 
1997: 1b Mabh B B 2 Ate Qraam tW p HdnfeQ drmn (0) ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Tkdso. Leonarite and Wameourt Magic were 

to anfu two woato aan whan Tbdao made al csi the greatly tavoumd atww isE Ne w! w 
hard pressed to ggtaaimlaradwjttgB lodty tram to to 4 .ond ha s i gone ig gb ' «i 
WheOier Lamarta (drawn ifl can tabs advamaga a quBattonabta »wn hwtondaney to hang 
toft, which could causa plenty of problems hare. Wrataxto Magic (dram 7} Hces to tort- 
nn but rTftrt And tfite too compgjtova. ’top-weigla To The Boot wonttjs tacatwo years 
aga Msnfwm agsh shiw tM hm bam partonflhg oonslstortlywH The evidence ttni 
^tcoraiatoncy is that ha haa too much wdtyM hare. Oafiops Cour t ■ an edm who uau- 
My ohm to njmna won though he haafl won tar over a ya« A pretonanca tor anwng 
WO mttia acane hmaomotimgto do wfth that but ha haaagood draw wd the «» staid 

be rw to sito torn Moon Strlto wm h good term tort seasori but andad « wm an vycy 

and tea to crwacoma a kmg absence today te hta nawtnahac Spaed Ctohcaratfhnj been 
even more affected! by rjusy but heaocortad ^Lodimgel ■n^rt yte«Brthptc ? v. 
(Mona stakes; aofg on ha raappaarance, with fra Al ReJaHm swam tf o&ri 
Dmo athan toMowa w appeared to nysova when fifth of sawn, two lengths behind lidan- 

I na.haGmup3rtLaopaid8townetoooifl1lvBdB»aagaThelt»eeYBar<ildAa^ Vidng 

vontoad to be sometwng special on a eoupto of occasuns feat year and rfwUd be nrtad 
ii too betlfeg on his reappearance. KBcidlan Lad won wal at Ftedcar R good) tort Bma 
aid rtioUd go weltmm rtal tMM Mangus. Impmasim at lingfield Bj ffb feilai 
his Mast start s a stone out of the handrap Seledton: BeHOPS CCXffiT. 

loonl DfOMED STAKES (Group 3) (CLASS A) £50,000 |3| 
added Im 114yds Penalty Value £32,750 mOm 

1 0026 AlMUSHTARAK(21)|Itonad/Mtotna) KUMS90 HCodirme2123 

atm (sapwirti*. kftgamBidiBdtfadBHdap 

2 12061 HDDBt MEADOW (11) (CJ paage 9aw*rdoe|f Bddhg497 0 Patter 1 121 

nAta. ansad gran hoop 

3 2«461 BAtoOQZ (USA) (2<5 (C) (HMSWern) BHflrtxiy5B7 Pat Eddary 4 110 

atria ted hoop, st fyu ds tan as. tfmuBdcsp 

4 021-33 ALEZAL(3S}{HooartlSpt»iH) WJanto4Q4 Sandan 10 113 

arBgridyBmwhtectMworeBnarridjr Eg r d B gws . wfriseqaaimirilpeanrtar 

5 00-0 BSUQMM>Kma(21)^Panta)QABirier5B4 JMdSllS 

owns, bfetoi hoop, wfito cap 

B Ttl-ta NTKHAB (US1U (70) (OB (Gj..W*i^ SmaO kto Sura 4 04 LDattort312l 

ntfdbkm 

7 0030 MOUNT HOU* flKAJ (W) (HaiwJ AWAitwaJ K kteM 4 94 J Fortune 9 65 

wtmfgttgnen abpe, dakhk»Mdl(fin*a rttoedoap 


3 01-11 AMBSCAN WHtSPSt 06) RX (Ths Coniechrab^ P Rarr1i4S 13 C Looltw 2 102 

prioai iscf damoat datxtaandaBM. wfewcap red (*»««* 

4 02635 AUKJWROCKp;;; p IT Raring LhfiJF8nOw«BB0-_i .« R SwUaan 11 HO 

B. OHM SONG OF FREEDOM (1 Wofwranad) J Golden 489 LCNMCril 107 

6 100-1 B R fc ^ ^48flL--_- - ^ KFMM7 Ml 

7 00-ffi CCMSPKUQIB(M)m9fe^^HDptt4LG(MM0B0? ADrtjrfS) 4 05 

ip fl bn topo Wrrfr yr rwi B rd r 4v i M w 

b 00054 mmmmEpsimpsdhanjstmxkaat Arafetwysne 

ifertflHawerriwdfr «fw aflj , iadalBaiBa<ferfcgnMnamriaaiBdcip 

2 64051 SHADOW (12) P) (Ms HUwflW 11*400- HattfeDoyerSItZ 

bmp abtertiSjac'jtowtei a*teap 

O 0003 FAHS (USA) (12) (D) (CBy hckabWl Sippto* Ltd) G U*rtsB7t1 R Fbondt 10 TW 

rayal fifca, Mr bUr crow of torahe 

It 3-OM TDUJOURS RMBHA (t2S) (Exkoco) J Paaica 8 7 10 P Bmtey P) ia 100 

12 003042 aECnETMllOT 

atria Ajla gman speta, whte risawa 

0 50-01 CARTS QUEST (14 {P)(UnVUtowlianbn8 -I N*<te470_A McCarthy Q0 yiM 

act anaafctgaag tape, red atom arnanfctgmnibff 

V4 02000 GnyraQRO(M(14)(nRlw(MlngPBrinanHp|MaiBmanBrO NHmry5»3 . 

atria aatoBVgraatr trijpb mmmi dtomxfe qn sham, amtdgma asp wHa cbmncti 
™ 14 (todwl - 

Mrinum tmiftt TV fob BmtoDtAiapiwSNB , Sit)lo(*ifWEiaMl#iS8cirtB8lrt7if7I^Ca(|a 

Otart 7W<9h star Oman Art rib. 

BETTING; 02 SoogCM Fimdom, 1M Aawfcan WHspv, 102 Fbbn Parhcf, 7-1 Kaamm, 9-1 
CDmptcaoaB.Muartart.1V1 Afcaond Rock, AnAarTliM. FMa, Shadoof, tM Cartya QuaaV22-1 
Swart BMrt; 3V1 Stew SMore 41F1 SM«» RMara 
W7: Ctwnpagm P*s» 4 8 B C Usrthw C7) 06 P Hanbj ttawn M * «» 

FOHM GUIDE 

Muartsol has coma up against quatiy rivste Ws soBsen when njinerup to hsatfetto 
and Faithful Son, and he has plenty of weight to thfc American WMsjMrbldft far a hat- 
trick, having boon put 141 Tib for each of hte aoh-aurfaca wins ovor this trip, at Kemptcn 
andNewrrairlwt (by length tram FatwwParfoct, wtttrAnottiar Tknaethl Umpiring. AI- 

mond Rock was the runnerejp at Kampfan and has pertormad to the same level ni Ida 
Him starts since- Sang Of Freedom was wal bached an most of his ruts tost soason,- 
andddhTahnMdefivst but ha tooted boahsd tor succibs in the new futin when seo-' 
ond to Rfet Knappar at Kansiton two waoks agn with Sacral BaBot fturti aid Sterer 
Qrooin elMdh. Song Of freedom should finish in front of that pair again because they 
are both out of the hanefcap proper (as are Tbujoura RMara and Cartys QueaQ. Ko- 
wavre htt put In a series of Intortived oftorts over the tort 12 months, whrriig tour times, 
including tt 20-1 over tota cause end distance on Ns reappe a rance (now Hb hfgtm] 
whan ha beat Present Arms by three lengths on soft pound. Consplaioua (U*d to Vol- 
ley at Goodwood tort time), Shod 00* (143 7* for Ns Zrtand Goto Op win of Ftedcar) 
and lha otownantioned Cartys Quest al tea to coma from behind and am in goad farm, 
h tact, than could wefl be a lack at pace up front In thfe The most Italy to go on are 
Ktewarm and Fate, and (hat maybe to their to the* advantaga Satocdocc KBWfiRA 

fo~Ael DERBY STAKES (Group 1) (CLASS A) £S00,000 |3| 
added 3YD1m4f10ytlsPenafty VWue £595,590 BBtfi 
(Card, page 14) 

| w"o 7 \l VODAFONE SURREY STAKES (Lfeted) (CLASS KX| 
A) £35, 000 added 3Y07f Penalty Value £21 ,444 mSIM 

1 on-a LMMH(27)(D) (HarndaiAIMBkkun)BMa93 RMte2NS 

royrtMtt, rtris apite ttlpodcsp 

2 3ft 30 UBBJfTSHNG (27) (U) (Ms H Plimwr S Artnsn) I Brtlng83 OPcaBerStlO 

phk. Ms tea mss bate and aonte AgM blue ant p«k quamrad cap 

3 203-fi DAUNTING LADY (34) (D) (E NagMEithsan & T J Data) R Hamm B C-H Hitfies 3 117 

watga amt Ibts asm dtoDtntooarigBrtBBmsortnDa cap, AlNgaaa War 

4 106 BMTMIQ (27) (Qadoblto) Sand bta Sutxr B 11 L Dettori S 120 

rqrt bte 

5 1-saa MISIEn RAUBO (14) (Abbott Racing UrtedJBMBrtwnBTI W R SvrWwm S 100 

ttetr Mm; ysfcw hoop, cfamnft on rtmae. jrttow cqp dM bltf fltonmd 

6 2421 VOLDNTTERS (FH) flfl (D) {The Carmonera) P Hbjth B 11 PrtEddaiyl 113 

wnwrtrfgemantfNBiricttochMnirrteam 


Mnfauaw 



Touch Leader Of 2*. JnmihTat 12b. 

BHTWail-aitefcfH fiehadHs, Wart0fMMA7-r| PreaaotA ma, Prinm Of Partrt. a-1_ 
nrtnp, g-i Itepua, 1H Jawrt^ tbog h Laad w , WMa Caoqmc 20-T tkaatog^fc Tto a. 9t 
Fafo 33-1 HacMavaM, Sunnar SpaB 

W> Airtrim Story 4 8 tl L Diltort 3-1 drawa P) 8 ran 


Poncsstoc Ha has gone up Qb tor that but sd ioaksst home to rncimn w» w seasaa 
HQWBvrtllhBGoedanrtabteNwgot off to a vary stow Mart Ms yam . For term whore 
mAboing looks assured, there ms the fest-6mf-<x£ rtnss Prince Of Daelal ax^Hak. 

Prinw «DsnW wasiMucky on N» reeppaerente B*d to KBw«wMre 

non tone and then ovmama trouble to rmriSngto bate Generous Ltoaard 
Only at Vbrit Thrt win mb over KWl faa Mthast ha haa tried, ao todqtte to tooawrjA,. 
Uahfiu Hay has gone ipSto tor Ni win. That caamatwl'A tongths tan t>wao(iwJk»; 
irirt Goodwood (tov«, good to tern), h a. rnamer suggesttog *rtw tepRMmtott.^ 
ring Strei has laced acme vary stffftaate Owing hb career and nwtotreha n ttefipdtert,; 
m dowaShH-TlBte Papua could be a fsg fhrert, jbdgsd on Ns aacoi^iwwfawyil^R 
good to firm) rrthar Btsi hto tart ptocato toe Darby 12 mantes an *** reft too isteMs. 
TteOuasn won this last year, butherona-pacadairtt Of Light nwQsrt garterrt gtnma 
nat Tbugh Leader is out of Utohanrtcap and rtapcAngcpnblP SriaetearHAJf 

( V 5 E1 VODAFONE DATA NETWORK HANDICAP (CLASS C) 
p,3Q £35,000 added flf Penaflv VWue £25,191 • 

1 0400 SUPBMlOTttMCTPCItosqn*HFWwr4B0 JRoriureH 

2 -63531 BOUaB^DRTfFRJ^miAJFiciwideJKOjrttoi^^ — ^ TRrtd2 B 

3 00046 SaHURS™WKFO®p6)(CO)(C«AQ«fcra)jWy7aO_ C Ltnrtwr 10 

4 4QM DOMUUJLp^lOTIAwBociflTDIICCSrtiyBBtl ^WMBUtb a 

5 45336 OGa(mp)(atyteltetalJd]PIUdn797 i — w_RC«*ranal3 { 

6 66400 HOfyWGHfiGlfe(27)(nfrakBlyArtrasra4flf*»eicn390 BHtgfare12 , 

7 14503- RARAMBSt LASS p2«)WPft*rt lOBl H*ttWD05 94 T)ftofaBd8 

B 00000 JMtNNPS(M)(nfiABaUitfiBrtdnn79D — -LPte ari* 

0 81-301 SUPHaiE AWGE. (1 (m 0j»nlMwad Partoera) M MuggnUDa 38 W J3 (SflBtw P) 3 

tJ 03003 PR9fCEDO0iE(t1) fD)(QW Janea) MVhrs489 HarinDeiyrtl I 

11 00283 SHAMAI3C (45) (L /-rn Hcuse Stud) S Vfoocfc 889 -T(M»7 

C £2213 DNMEMS&Fm(m(BR^SpaniLkfiJa*an58B — D Streamy 17 

■0 0000-2 MUTE 3KT pD) (Three Basra Raitog} 0R*nw 5 B4 MRobwte ft 

M 13330 THEFUGAnVEp](CQ)PARadincnd)PMfcM584 RRr8*tl1« 

C 03330 HEVHIGOif ROCKET (MJRftewrfteag CWJTJ Mugbtoa 4B2 CMrl 

£ 13IE0 FAST FRANC pi) (D) ^ & l*» D J Ftetwe) T J tonghtn 3 8 1 JCMaylS 

V 43-106 0HHBE(Z^(MaPWItaDiriPHinia381 ; FNnitonil 

-17 dectered - 

BErma: W iataapm 7-1 OggL IMShwnrt* *-t WNte Emfo 1t-1 Bald Btort, Srtmrtpart; 
Flyat, 12-1 Faraway Lass, Prtoca Dwm, Soprwm Angrt, 14-1 DMoe Ure4I Vm Rtga tea, 18-1 
HevarGoHHocte Superior Pnnhan,2D-1 Fart Ranc. HowtogWaBna. Oh Hebe, 33-1 DomMa 
£87; Wrrtu Ttaa 4 B 8 J U014-1 (8 Martwt) <*wwr 0 C a 
FORM GUIDE 

S trt lurat pa iteFlywtabetttaicwm new for hta wr fart yoarfrVAJ d it/ Wg irtEtoyriAgart. 

buthosbo has a fhsrecmlrttiteccuaa waring 8» contort two jworti ago and con*® 
ted fa £97. Hfatutti tent to Aprt is much the best of te three tuns tte saasort, aid he s 
now SSbloworlhen when wamfag the WrifaghamOgglteto mutt ham needed hhonown 
ttfe ssascnl has atoo rtepped dMf n too wrtgrts. tor the first time fa over a yaw n Us 
case foiowtoo a ttring of pretaeworfiy efforts fa tap hsndcapa Ha has a dsaefasma^ous 
f^ckaw diowey as domtervfarm DIvInaNBsa ^arto Tire Fugaflw L who m 7 to metor 

hiisteafc^aonmSaSond and toulh hare in Aprl Scfiram fin&i amargad nanoriy 
fa ftontrtKamptm(BL good) fart firm fa a race notable tor fts hoot of hanH a ckrtortan She 
fa far from cartel to conlhn piadngs arth Jayannpaa who is now an a very rttradim irwfc 
and b rttfan here by a Myrtodged fodey far lha firat lima tte season. Bold Eltbrt beat 

Write Enrt by ahead at Kamptcn pt good to fam) tog tine Faraway Loss wo dd be in- 
tarastfagVtunediptorharseasrxMdabuL SatocttoreSaHMSTRVKRySt 


Haydock 


HYPERION 

2.10 Pdagos 2.45 Sareon 3.15 Bolin Frank 4.10 
Swiss Law 4^0 Zakuska 5.15 Opaque 

GOING: Good 

STALLS: 7T 8 1m - Inside; 5f & tm 2f - outside; 2m - centre 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: high tor 5! to OF on soft (pound. 

MAfanst flat aval coins; straight Sf couraa. 
•Cortsetonear]raicttonafA56QandMSNewtonataliQn2m.AD- 
MBSmCornty Stand mWereabEY); Newton Stand £5 (DAPs 
half-price fa Tfatferaris and Newton Stand) CAH PARK: Free. 
•LEADING TRAINERS: J Dunlop 23-104 (22.1%). B Vflfla 22-88 
(250%). J Gosdan 21-05 (20%). H Oacfl £48 (375%). 
•LEADING JOCKEYS: W Ryan 23-81 (253%). J Weaver 18-118 
(£3%). T Spreka 12-68 (182%). G Cartar m-84 (t17%V 
•FAVOURITES: 201-583 (345%). 

BUNKBID FWSTTTIIE: Murtcrt ffalrt (44^ 

9^01 DOUGLAS RATED HANDICAP (CLASS 
rilrJ C) £7,750 added 3YO 1m 2f 120yds 

1 -mu BAWSMN (25) J L Eyn B 3 JWaawl 

2 1234 ABUHAL (USA) pi) P WSfcryn B £ GHnd5 

3 88-05 PBAQOS(HQ(7)RCfBri>gn6& TSprrtwS 

4 032 PBIADVENTURE (119 R Hannon B4 DmaOtMM 


5 80-1 M£TERBBUAMN(5B)SWknkB1 .NDay2 

6 41- STAGE VMSPBItns) Lcrt Hurthgdon 80 JFEgmB 

-SdKtond- 

BETTWG: 5-2 Bawaten. 4-1 Rwad»anteB.Mte iD an )wfl t v 3-1 Stega fate- 

ptt; 11-2 AbrtaB, 7-1 Prtagoa 

bTc l ffiFLEYLAND MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS 
D) £5,000 added 2YO 5f 

1 CLAUDIUS RfVay 90 GDnflMd3 

2 GLANWYDOSf J Borry 9 0 GCrttrtlO 

3 HIGH ESTrai U A BuOdoy 9 0 AClrirtNl 

4 2 SARSONP) RHamonSO DtoiaOTIrtifi 

5 THNnYMBmUnM Pftottm«7 

6 3 BOLUM BOBEHTA (11) T &stertiy 8 9 — LCtanock2 

7 »«AIW8WDSTmEDMcCafi89 VJOVentorll 

8 UMNSHYARWriateQB -Gf«4 

9 POUiMtUSPbaraeg JFEgm9 

0 8HNMGDB9GRTM JBlra8n89 JVharerS 

11 OQ THE tN MOTION (tq Ms G Reas 89 AUcGkxwS 

-11 dedarad- 

BET1VIG: 52 Smon, 4-1 GfamyditeS^ SMri£ ftest, 5-1 BoSn Rohm 
fa, 104 Ctoudua, IB-1 High Ertwm,Trkfiy;ttoath)art»'np(AB 1 20-1 oPms 

IoTrI ROTHMANS SERIES HANDICAP 
l^lLrJ (CLASS C)£10^00 added 1m 30yds 

1 £0332 GULF SHAADI (24) (P) EAkkfaBSO SDraamS 

2 34100- HN0Dp41)MssJACarnrt»891f LCh«nw*7 

3 14/25. TARSHpRqLQC0tM497 JFEg»n3 


4 338/5 SHJBf PREY (USA) (13)41 Baton 99 6 ^GCart«2 

5 1ttG2 WGHT OF GLASS (M) TO J L Ey® 5 9 5 JWswwtO B 

8 40206 KAU SUW1SE (1S| ®) C Snf»i B 92 GtMMdlZ 

7 (KWH) HAPER(h)9MMHwimond48C DnaONait 

B 20300 O^BIPaWBl(35)(D) NLBtmodn48£ — TWe ni ll 

9 0-1445 MAGIC UteLMJLEpe 58 £ SBucMeyfl)1S 

£ 30525 DUTSWHi.pnttsJRmMl88e RUnriiS 

H 300031 RSXTUHTABLE (ISA) (3) □ Otapnsi 7 8 4 ACtriOM4 

V. 3000- HUR!l£BSVVpT7)(fl tori VirtatanSBa Jim* Coek011 
£ 40000 W7H/LIMNE(15)WMHaafona»87e — HCatak9V 
H 00004 BA»0M1WRUN<m(C0)BMc»INrtl87£4ftwrtrtt3 
£ 003H BOUJH FRANK (10) (CO) (pF ) T Eadartiy 67 £ N Kaonady 6 

Mtentm oaiBfC 7W lot JtelwitiapiiBi(j/£ Bofc fte* ?W Bfe 
BETTING: 5-1 Night Of (Hass, 6-1 Grit ShaadL 7-1 llaglc IHL MbYltaB, 
8-1 Grain Pomt RMootete Botei Frink, 12-1 oflare 

[XTnlJOHN OF GAUNT STAKES (Listed) 
(CLASS A) £18,000 added 7f 30yds 

1 vm- CtXX.EDOEW141)(Ct?)M'BW|*W785 PRotrirtOaS 

2 35040 CAYMAN KAI (7) R Harrai 5 8 C DamONaR4 

3 Km F»EDOIEf»)(BHDNcfiDti60C MuOsanal 

4 11-040 JOmp4)(CD)TEBSferty58C LChareoeke 

5 05630 WGRASK(M)(Q JLEyra4812 JWaww2 

8 OIKS 5HTSS LAW (231. (D( J Gssdtn 4 8 12 GNM7 

7 3600-3 YAGABQroCHANIG«p5^TBtangm4B7A(tolam3 

BETTING: 3-1 SrtsalJrt 7-2 Jo MrtL 4-1 Fb* Dene; 8-1 Cod Edge, 7-1 
rigia ak w, 31 Cayman Krt, 131 Tfatfabond Chantamo 


fA Z n l halsall maiden stakes (class d) 

\ZL^} £5,000 added 3YO 1m 30yds 

1 03 ABOVE BOARD piejJH«scn 90 JEJohnamr 

2 234 HAWADEIH (21) pf)M^ touring 90 .T Sprite 5 

3 2 MURQd (18) BHantuy90 J Stack 8 

4 Mt SHAPE SHF7B?p5)flHsmO> 90 Dte*DNa94 

5 22440 THEGBEG9E(14MHaemaa90 G Carter 3 

6 03 JASMNETEA(345) SRoctaiwSS JF^pnS 

7 2636 WSX^Trm(MttPQnpfi*HyariB9JiHBl*>P}2B 

8 SONEVAMABuritoyBB A Grimm 1 

9 ZAKUSKA K Cede 9 AMoGhneS 

-9<toakmd- 

BETTlNGt: 11-4 ZMate, 4-1 MogteB.31 Hawadotti,Ste>aShnter,31 
Tba Gam Beiifa, Murtcrt TWrt. 231 Abeva Boari, 25-1 oOm 

le ic| PENNY LANE HANDICAP (CLASS C) 
£7,750 added 2m 45yds 

1 11-445 S*ffiTRSSHBSELFfJ7)(CO)MHyun5£OFUcCrt)aR1 

2 21824 GEORfflA VBtTUflE (2T) (D) S VfocxiS 4 g 7 NOiyB 

3 00358/ JACK BUTTON (J81) (CO) Bob Jmss992Gm*oaJDn« (7) S 

4 «-£ FORGE (31) (LQ P Cater 5 90 GtXrttleM2 

5 30000/ BCAUHJp21)WJente5afi WJCTC«»ar3 

6 201-01 OPAQUE P*) (D) W Storey B8E JFEgm4 

7 04445- NANTON POINT (22Q TO U*lyten»fi713 T8pnte7 

-7dadared- 

B8THNM 32 Opaque; M OaoqAa Wnba*. 7-2 teaatnam Hwsrtt 4-1 
Frida. 131 Jack Bolton, 12-1 Naaton Poke, 33-1 Exalted 


EPSOM 

2j60:Ahi^drawi6£K^wndyde- 

cfeneterc, with die fastest ground 
dose to the stands rails. Lamarita 
has a fine- chance from staD 12, 

tTi qrtgft hCTtemifcrtcTtohaagleftis 

ofconcoTvwitharigbl-lu-leftdope 

traversing the straight. S3L- 
CDUJEN LAD,m contrast, oft® ■ 


r»ik dnrw means that woo*t hinder 
Emn Ofmore concern is a dimbiii 


ly nnri ITWJWBIghl tobc carried to- 
day. Be won with so me th in g m 
hand at Bedcar, however- Speed On 


□PQ •" 

230; This event has oft«t thrown 
up a long-odds winner, though 
this year it is bard Id see past the 
more fancied runners- Usually it is 
best to be drawn tow. -Hidden 
Meadow, with Ofivfcr Pesfier so the 
■ rndriie, seems sure to mate a bold, 
bid from the reside stall But the 

theory that this coh is best suited 


HYPERION’S 
TV TIPS 


After bearing a big field at New- 
market, this four-year-ok) was un- 
Iuckyat Newbury. At Warwick last 
time, be tost many lengths when 
forced to take tbe scenic route up 

the home turn, but stffl got up to 

beatTbonsday’sYaniKjnthwmjjer, 
Brave Noble. Jimmy Neville's run- 
ner has since ctimbedthe weights, 
but the teemed Adrian McCarthy's 
3 Bj altowaxtoe can mate tbe dif- 
ference. 

COO •■-■.•■■■•- 

3A5: It is posaSrie to knock tbe true 
value of GREEK DANCE’S York 
victory — die runner-up, Capri, 
was racing over a trip pa r t ly too 

short for hhn - but Whiter Swot- i 


MUSHXABAK. On this horse’s 
peaulrinratfi run, in amfie Group 


credentials. Yertenl^y’s.Oate ni- j 
ntnph by Sbabtoush may well in- | 
crease confidence- in her 
- stablenjate’s Second^ Empire. Bin 
fears .that this colt will not settle. 


by free lengths. Ray Cochrane’s 

momn was only dne of a handful 


forgiven that display. 

cm 

3JMh Backing a runner that needs 

'to be covered up for a late run is 
s risky proposition on this unique 
course but the riaims of CAB1YS 
QUEST are imposablo to ignore:. 


a better p ropo siti on and she looks 
litely to give the selection most to 
da Hlgb-Rfee is the best outrider. ' 

□X) ; 

430: Daunting Indy is obviously 
abigcontiBiidteTlneasilffit&tnnce 
wfll suit her fitr better than the LJXQ 
Guineas mile. But this prire looks 
safely bound for LA-FAABLBany 
Hills’s ooltritcroldxKiw be readyro 
fulfil the poicntialhe delayed last 
season. ■ • .. . 


i9«8 aa no 9i eg as 94. 95 ae »7 

FMa otthafavourtag 4 1 14 OT jL-Jt -1— J! — 1 — -S-. 

Wbmar’k placw hi batting: 0 1 0 -0 2 21 0 0 3 

Blttfcifrfrfcaw: ' - 1t-1 -G4 7-1 9-1. 8-1 S-2 7-2 '14-1 tg-t n-t~ 

Wfagteri rite C ta o 10 10 4 e fi.-7_.flj. 

PlrolW or loaa ft> 21 state: R a vuurtfaa -4328 Saoond Rwunriias +SZ50 

Per ce nt a ge o( wtongre plaood let, 2ndm3rd to tort race: 90% 

Sliortm priced wtonanc Ngaftwton (£30)3-4 ; 

La n g e* priced whmarac Lanretana (£95) 14-1 

TtaptrehreresMottehar Haa won tftfareca mona than riweirUfiB past ttyaare 
Tbp lockays: WCaraon - Ntartiwan (I98S9; Eitraab (190^ 


Chantilly - Sunday 


K on( PR DC DE DIANE HERMES (Group 1) | : I-f«LT 
L~™5£1 3YO filHes Penalty VfidUe £141,414 Ui*2d 

1 £ MWORflY pH) (D) (KAixUrtl) P Bary 9 0 $0*1*3103 

2 30 NANNSAnA(21f yfKAflalOwi)A DaflojwDupreBO- „_ .PCOJtofa8 ^ 

3 vtn ZAMT»(2t)TOlHHAgBKhrtfiADeRoyvDupnfiO : QMorea8TV4 

4 fl® IDWNG CLAM pi) f F) OtektJuB) Al Mflfacu^ Ufa* C Head 9 0— 0 Drimoa 3 113 

5 Vffl AMmGRDANCatro(MTOfJB^D5tpJeto90 TTUriter41K7 

B -4299 ABBAIlALEpl) (D)(G Court DSepijre 90 J= Sreeter 11 UK 

7 SMO PIJUSlRDESyaJX(Z8)(MDHbiaatt#w)PDw»rcBfaf00 .TGMU2HB 

8 20530 FREAK OUT (48) TO (Ecu* Frtteri OusW) P DamwcaMrt B 4 AJwfcl - 

9 M2B3 GOOD BtOUQH (21) (Bart Fablen CXrtd) PDamsuasW 90 0 Plate 9 112 

£ sens INSKViT ft Hammond 6D — ^_CAniuMm7 ; l05 

V 5 BANQUBE CT(RC Stand R0ofct90_ — DBaarflO - 

"’ll ciadmd- 

BETTING: 45 ZaMs, 4-1 Lort^CIrtiH,*-! tortart 8-1 Mtaorifa; 12-1 AnoterDaoeai; 25-1 Good 

Enough, 33-1 Abbrtlal*, Ptrtak Dm SO-1 oflnn 

£07; Vfawa390GUoBM52(ADeRiqara4n9 mom (til 12nn 


Belmont Park - tonight 


^27] BELMONT STAKES (Grade f) 3yo 1m 4( Pknatty wlue 
£365^54 

81«E7 HAmMAN HIGHWAY (Budget Static KrtfiyVfefchB □ JSaato* 

ta-titl THOMAS JO £ Mack &feani fata) JMlWU 90 ; CMcCaran 

£1408 BASKTRAlNffi(LGarrb00Q&EOceMJ Romeo 90— —J Bravo | 

■aanas P9UTO(UzyLawRfarahi?Hllolto»»0 B0wfa( 

-21083 PARADEWCUND (WFwshS 3 FtarfiNHoaanlBO : —POff 

2-73513 CLA3SCCAJ(GQartW DCrasaJrSQ j JVdaajosE 

n-18 LaHT OUT (JSKel*J)H AJBteB 90 : JJ-Seqn 

1-82211 REAL OUET(MPegnmt)B Brtfail 90 KDaumrav 

1-4844 HOTWBja(SoWirifcNu9taMa)TAmos890 — C&*> 

Id RAFFffS MAJESTY ffanlcuLesls- A PriegeJUJ Bend 90 JCte® 

B-U22 werom GALLOP (Prastonmod Ftem) W E Vfildan 9 0 : Q Steven 


B-1E2 VKTTURy GALLOP (Prastoiwood Farm) W E vekJon 3 0 ! G Steven - 

-3C225 YNnOWBRAE(lta JMagrie 8 M Taber) Q Wlitas BO MSMto 

71F-631 GRAND SLAII(R Brier &DCDROtefa&WltaEi0DWLitoB 90 JDBrttaj 

-tSdaetorad'- 

BETIWG: 7-4 Rart Qrtrt, 11-4 Vlctowy Grttop, 6-1 and Stem. 10 Ctaartc Crt, Unfit Out, 12-1 
faiwBm, 2S-) PVade Groond, Thoraae Jo, 33-1 Hanamim Hoi Wrtls, 50-1 ML 

to, MEteMaisrty, 100-1 Baric TMne 



r^-“ - *asr. 

p>— 




Doncaster 


HYPERION 

Z20 Master Tirol 2^0^ Topton 3JZ0 Multicoloured 
4.15 Al’s AHM 4A5 Mickles 5^0 DomlneUe 

GOING: Good. 

i STALLS: Straight - stands rtda; round course - Inaida. 
□RAWADVANTAGE: Low bast 143 to 1m on soft ground. 
•Leh-hand, poarahaped course wBh toi straJoW. 

•Come Is E of town off the AB38 (Mia Jets 3 & 4). Bus Mt tram 
Doncaster Central station ADMISSION: CUb ££; Grandstand E9: 
, Famiy BxHosure E3 (imdar-lGs tee al andosures). CAR PARK: 
Rea 

1 aLEADMG TRAUERR: J Goaden 28-131 (198%). H Cad 20-83 
CMJ*), Abe J Ramadan S-W4 (36%) M Stouta 164J3 (£3%L 
•LEADING JOCKEYS; K Drilay 32-240 (129%). J CanoU 12-127 
(94%), A Mackey 8-55 (M5%), D Harrison 8-86 (83%). 
•fiAvouwrea: ax«a3 (z9t3%i 

BUNKBS3 FgsnTWE: Vortmrgn (23CL Look ymo 1 ! CaMng (25Q. 

foTjfff] VODAFONE DERBY DAY MAIDEN 
AUCTION STAKES (CLASS E) £4,000 
added ZYOGf 

1 6 MASTER TIROL (43) R Prim 8 it JR Melon (5) 18 

2 03 VOS8URQH(aPCriwB11 _AO«rt14B 

3 B H3MO HBGHT5 (14) T Eastaty B 8 JCaaoRU 

4 GREY STWKE J Barry a a P Friar? (3) 1 

5 GYPSY M tompkira 8 8 Drigga5 

6 NERO TOOL AKrimoy 88 PartEddwylO 

7 0 JHWTHGOTfRJM&HrtiSa XDwfayU 


St) station tn, 


£550 (OAP> C2J7GLCAR RARK: Free; jtofc area parking El 
•LEAIOHG TRADenB: M Pfae 42-126 f333%> D Mimptaan 27-1 


niwsiu, un 
- Free: rtenc a 
>2-12B(ffi3%U 
. P Hobbs 16-1 


BUNKERED RRST TIME: 
Ludo (405); Mmr Pfa 


1 30tet- WOU3WS ROULETTE (Iffl A Htota 5 fl t2 SDurackfJJ 

2 im RMTS OIOSS (7B) (P) JHBtertMi 911 11 ROwrttf 

3 CE521- UX>KM71EMH10n(t2) N MrionDMas 7 11 £.CMwjda 

4 8PBQ2- BWBESnCEr(TnOBnrawi£lie MBianmn 

B flTO LASTO AOfS ra) G Thuref 7 117 ----BPowto 

6 IflPS- WX3U)0MOOIl5O{1£TONHBidBWBfl5J*Afto|MldB 

7 ft 066- SB HB®Y KHYVET PWR Budtor 9 Tl 4 J-Hote* 

8 0035- AinW«ftAME«HF68firarrflT JOW 

9 00B6- 8CBIT JARtTO RShfaBonafeti BJ torep) 

t) 08002- RBOGRA9EWOLF(1B KBbhopSto® -HGraww 

11 OOBP5- ANNMA»IANP^C«B«£-- =r?“SH 

« P4O03- AU>HALEAn»0iaLGwrt*7»£ JHrJGreMck 

a PWF- KNOCK STAR (12) TMl 7 £ 9 Ba X^! oa * 

N MEP- gfaAD (42) J Nortm 7 £ 7 DByrn 

£ 63003- UMEST^*T BUIES (17) TKWdy7£6 J GrtdrtstaS) 

£ 3P004- EASTDON GOLD OUST (1 a A 5 04 .TJtelto 

V 00006- GOLDS! BAR(V4] TO C&ni: T£3 S McNeil 

£ KPG- Q«flOSWWpdMIW0fl2..-.. Bftntao 

-igdatort- 

BETTMG: 62 laokfa lha Wnta; 134 Emin Sbert 7-1 AmawtoBa, 

8-1 Hm Ftoufatta, 1 M Into Mm, Elrttion Gold ttost, 1W <*wa 


Worcester 


HYPERION 

2J25 Look In Tbe Mirror 2J55 Into Tbe Swing 
SUSS Ma Bamlcle 4JS5 Spunlde 4^5 Whlriawhile 
5.10 Gower-Slave 5.40 Wateriaw 

GOING: Good to Fkm. 

•Lrtiband couw, level with tong rtralghts, easy turns and a one 
furiong run-fa. 


£U;Ccoaa 


(37%L G Batdlng 17-76 (224%), P Hobbs 16-104 (£4%l 
•LEADING JOCKEYS: A Maguire 83-tfi («3%)i M A Fltraorrid 
13-93 (14%), W Maraton 12-144 B3%), T J Murphy 8-SC (174%) 
•FAVOURITES: 224688 ^8-1%). 


(225) Major TW« (325) 


BRANSFORD NOVICE HANDICAP 
HURDLE (CLASS F) E2.400 added 3m 

Slows ROLETTE (1® A fifobs 8 fl C SDwk*(3J 


dmb 7 U£X Muds 

9 MBiannwi 

BFowaH 

Bti5J4ARbgartdB 

n 4 PHrttev 

BCmotd 

B Dove (7) 

I — R Gretna 

Wlteatm 

) JflrJQmriek 


8 0 PBKHAWSI (14) P Hasten 8 8 OriaQteonS 

9 0 FBWY FACTORS (70) Ron ThcnpaonS 5 VHaHdrall 

£ (MS TEMPRAMENTAL (13) □ Haycti Jmae 8 3 AHacteyZ 

11 0 BELIE OF HEARTS pi) M PM BO DWrigMB 

V 2 COURTESAN (16) MnJRamsknBO WSUpfto7 

£ FOREST GLADE MGWteh 80 J}Hamagta(7)8 

14 33 LADY LAUREN (tt)GWndiod 80 LNaotan9 

£ 3 SAFFRON (38) J Gbwr 80 RMrilaaffl4 

-15dadsrad- 

BETTTNQ: 4-1 Coutesn, 5-1 Gray SWb, 6-1 Lady Lauran, 6-1 Gypsy; 
Srtteo. 1M MMsrTM, Btmo Hrtgtn, in oOwra 

|o“Enl KNOWSLEY HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
4, j u l £5,000 added 7f 

1 4620 SAfEYANA(vqTO(BRBHa<My7Sll UHwrWonS 

2 06000 HAXMALNASAMAATfTOTOMBrilteieSB JtBynaGJBO 

3 50060- K?*AVFSASHp2J>(C)(D)DJ*^«ls798-u*Nk*aB*(7)5 

4 1-0028 TOPTON (7) PHcmtog498. .JriJEdteyBB 

5 20062- HPULSF(U8A) ROB) TO WsAKfag49B ACrikll 

6 0W01 GyiKRAKPREIMERE(2(9TOGHUlBs£95J(Drttaf 15V 

7 -06003 SM0kETF9OMCAPLAW(15( (D) pf) JJUN0I4B1 

w smarts ia 

8 00-004 COURT EKPRraS (15) T Bherin^fan 4 9 0 _U’tebBtt7 

8 3800 SHAIXS OF LOVE (42) (D) V Sow* 4 B O UB»ggi12 

£ 44505 HYB01YE(t4)TOHBarinai5a-n JCnraSS 

11 348060 DBBRAE(MTODMrarteMiB8il PFareay(3)4 

t2 40000 AOIfiRALB FLAME (2ZI CWH78£ R Milan (3) 10 

£ 3SM03 NCUNAnON (U) M Btafrtrad 4 8 7 -DrtaGteonS 

14 820820 ALUNSONSMKIEnfnTDteianflBiKksfaidlyHatHIB 
£ 63MXT UAFtSKE MACHINE (12) (D) IV TiMr 364 — JRmnAlgZH 
£ 0800-0 LOOKWHtTSCALLMGM BMdtobfa5B3i.Neatoni4B 
17 50301 NKAPa ROCKS (SPA) (7) MrsG Rb*j 583 — A Matter 16 
fl 3CM20 OfBOLE (19) (D) E taeba 5 8 1 (On Tutor » 


o cc NEW ALL MEASUREMENT NOVICE 
l._. HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS E) £4,000 
added 2m 4f 110yds 

1 JP3P1- MTO THE SWING (12 UraM Jones 011 £. GHogwi 

2 33022- NOROKSPRS(t8)TO QLMaon611 7 J9 Batohrtorft) B 

3 8*24- THE CAMPOONIAH (20) O ONe) 7 Tl 7 VSSSay 

4 353TO- PERSUNanTBmy(29)RSkangRGl15JlrS9fa»gam 

s PoaaP- NCHCHAinoN(i2) AC&rtriens TJMante 

6 P*P5F- (T8A(SHCt6)JGMad9tl2 LAaprifR 

7 6480-1 PORUX*CASILEHPHlchms5112te4 Sfta 

8 00005- PIN IK»Y (Suites Grrti 6 Til JRWMnuo(8) 

9 SV33- DUBAI DOUy(lS)(BF)JK*B5 JIQ JHr JDMOore(7) 

V2SF3P- SQUimKROSSMTCH RM) P Bonn 7 flll-W Hanlon 

It 00W3- DSP R&WUN (W) R Pt*p» B £ £ 3COM 

« tKWO- RAFTBM(t2)TBB70B Qwy Lyons 

fl 30854- TELETHON (17) (D) MreCCaroo'n ID a CWUbV 

H 3WB4- AMBXWS(339RSnume£5 l»JOm(l)B 

£ FW- STBAIGHTLACH) (IBA) 08) (D)PCtari« 11 B3JFW00P B 

£ 000051 RWLEYBt ROSE (4B0|T Griegs B£ 3 SWym 

ff OOOP6 USD’S ORCHESTRA (17) M trirpbn 7 £ 2 BPowrtl 

* OCPFP- BQSCOS TOUCH (IQ II Stem 7102 PHoBay 

-18itodrtaii- 

rcrmiG: 94 irto Tlw Swtas, 5-1 Poriodc Cartte, 7-1 Nwdta Sana, 6-1 
DBbrtDo8y.HH Inch Cbampfon, Sortrirncroareatcfa, faJ EThon, 12-1 
omm 

3 OC I HADZOR HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
1™EJ F) E2J75 added 2m 

1 1264 - RSAL(BB)(D)pqi)Pfps411« — CUuda 

2 233P0 - SHFTWG MOON (ia FJontan fit) fl RFrinrt 

3 30BPt HIGH LOW (USA) (^ flai) I Jams £ £ £ — MtasEJJonn 

4 SlflO- DRAGON IONG(3qCteWBl6££ BFmton 

5 34332 - GAME D U EM M A (T2) (0) Jlilm7 £B A8rtM(£ 

8 35335- QU4SMA3lC(Sq KBwiop5£6 HGriww 

7 OflWO QmM£CLB»mgO)JMa«teO£i SWymwB 

a Poop- L£GRa»GOU^ cog miRJ^ 4 U0.l*rS Strong* (7)B 

9 0P0S2- MA BAIMCLE (11) P Ecore 5 £ 0 AUaguta 

fl F506O- MAJ0R7WST(2QN1telcn4)wfai4 £D^lGoUMIn(8>B 
It PR/PO- RUSfKfaE(U)JPBnvw111£0 NBricMorCn 


AMaun artgM; Iflri Ton tender w 
Ma tenktote life *tofbr WW« Bt; 
BETTINGM&art.GaaN DBanaaa.6-1 1 
n M BhBtei non, W Dragoo Mas 


UaBwrtele.T»laQmdGoart- 


\' . . t 

\ 


£ 3300-4 VIMSTON (22} J BaBfal 5 7 £ RWortBn(5)17 

30 04084) TtmBETBOBGmDNMi371) SMritiylB 

-20 ctoctered- 

BETTING: 8-1 Sraokay From Captaw, Mapan Rocte, Winston, 10-1 Sahy 
An, Tbptnn, Gynwri Praatora, hidtartfru . 12-1 oBwre 

jo on I WORTHINGTON STAKES (CLASS C) 
lifrJ £8,000 added 1m 2f 00yds 

1 4304- BVffl NORTH (278) (D) L«V HwrfBS 8 9 7 XDatfayS 

2 3-14 FEDBWDGE (USA) (30) (BF) J Ocadai 493 JCanoll 

3 034 MUUICOUXWH) (2G7i ;3) MStauto590 F lynch 4 

4 64233- PR0PBIHLUE(USA)(Z18)(D)T«5SS0 AHacteyZ 

5 55 81E5IA (11) R &npwn 4 9 0 MGrtartHTS 

8 34038 WSBWMaEpS) Lady Hanes 6 8 12 ACtekB 

-•(tetoretf- 

BETTWG: 11-W Redbridge, 73 HuBcckwad, 5-1 Rhw NoilMMProp- 
or Btoa, 16-1 SSerta, Inaparabfa 

\a 'i j=| DONCASTER EXHIBITION CENTRE 
1 °l HANDICAP (C) £8,000 added 1m 4f 

1 5102- JA5EU7(US4)(Z2Q(BF? JGbsdriS 0O~.-J Canal 11 Y 

2 ABl-5 FABLED LIGHT (1^ (u) GWkagg49Tl TWEddaiylO 

3 20660 TYKEWOT (25) (C) CD) Lady Harte B0T1 _F Lynch 3 

4 TO 00 DMM0l»aAK(23)PHwh48» JJFartar,« 

5 CBAJ1- SHOW (387) LCUHBrt498 ....OUfaimB 

6 53468 MVERHARK (43) J nantoma 4 9 4 D Hwrfaon 2 

7 13040 HAY OF ISLAMS (33) □ Halil 6 9 2.^. K Dufay B 

8 640581 SAIUMD(Jt2)MssLSkkM69l ~TSU(faO(7)9 

9 40001 AL'SAUBi (2Q (D) W Mra 5 9 0 Sophia HflcheB 8 

£ 44-000 TOOMUPC&UHEMcn-EBUBII ACfalklV 

It 1-3050 POLAR CHAMP gjD)^ YAwb 5 B fl R Hlrtwi P9 7 V 

BETTING: 9-4 Jut** 5-1 Frilled l*«, 8-1 Shook. 7-1 ATs ASK, 8-1 
Tyfceyvwi farwnwrk, 13-t Bay Of fatendt, 14-1 atom 


A A cl BUSS GATE MAIDEN HURDLE (CLASS 
LZiSJ E)(DIV I) £2^00 added 2m4f 

1 U40P6- BS4J T Casey 7 n 5 TJMwphy 

2 06 CASH ON DEMAND (93) RAra»* 6 115 XAbpuni(q 

3 00434- F&HNO FRUITS (31) N TMtonDwrias 7 11 5>^_CIAwrta 

4 60- GREG0M0(Z9)MCton*»i8t1S BPSwrii 

8 06- WlLDAillS(21£U9wppwd6115 Ik JO Item (7) 

8 0004- ONEMOflEFUM3(22)MKSSm£iSll 5 QFRyan(3) 

7 2M3- SPUNXtOgBJcYwcnHo^rttTJSTIS DO^har 

a 04P03- WTUUM BURG (12)0 tempi 7 Tl 5 MBnnwi 

9 5P- AMHKAMPEMMteVWtenaTIO ; S forty (5) 

£ CHADOBtEY T Bi 7 11 0 GwyLyooi 

11 05PPP- HYBUiCKBBS(14T) M EtadSfack B TT 0 JNKnangh 

V 46FP0- NATIVE. TANGO (33) N Uriels 11 0 Q Upton 

0 PtXP6 LUDO (7) C Wrickn 4 £ 13 BFritoaB 

M PB5B- MAawnUCY^ J3pewte |4C8 VStatWY 

BEITMQ: 3-1 Spudda, 4-1 WHareFfadtaa, 13-2 FriifaoFtnrti. One More 
Ffafl, 7-1 Madam Lncy; 16-1 Bwtp. Cato On Dwrend, toanakv Mrtdrtw; 
Araatlan Pte, Cbaddartay, My BtaddilRi, Hrifre Togo, Ludo. 

IaWI BUSS GATE MAIDEN HURDLE (CLASS 
i T lg g J E) (DIVII) £2,900 added 2m 4 f 

1 3006- AUnmMNriJUMriRQZ)ACwniei15 ASdnfaaTO 

2 0 V BON LUCK (F3S3) R Strange 6 11 5 JUrSSMOgo(7) 

3 C8BF- GUMAn(USA)prtADumsil6 SMcNaR 

4 03633- SflENT ACHON (USA) (B) N Sn*h 6 11 5 HStaWtaK 

5 DO- STARLIGHT WAU2BR pi) it D ridaretera 11 8 JIMaeaiyP) 

6 -45- TABMHOGAMCWn I imrn BUS J Hoard (3) 

7 AM- WHnE SMOKE (^TltoGavam 811 9 HrRBROM 

8 21W5- WBAJEBBHAMEPMRPhtei7HS _. i — _ ^Oorre 

B 53408- BMYLOVey (7) 007*18110 SOmckO) 


RSkongaBUS -MrSSMoga (7) 

1 A Dunn SUB SMcHrtl 

BA) (B) NSnrtiSn 9 MGbanrtl 

HER pi) KBridMrerSll 3 Jt llaaaoy (3) 

BlllWteiwSflS JTOurdbj 

? T McGovern 6h9. HrRBROM 

fflRPhte9711S__ S Goran 

)O7MBH0 5 Dine* (3) 


B 83406 B MY LOVBY (7) Q OTM B 11 0 SDurackp) 

£ DAWN SPORT QHJowt 711 □ BFritao 

It 3&P- RACHB. LOUSE (19) M Britan 6 110 TDrecombo 

12 06 ARGUMHERfl5)J09wi4£fl Hr M FltzQwrtd m 

O 3422- faHBaAOMlEW p^lte V WHWW4 £ V £KaCy$) 

BET1WG: 7-2 WMrtrrtda, 61 Srinl Actton, B My Lonly; 61 Gnu*; 
Twa-BrogWL Wldla Snwka, 161 Artunm Bkndar, Bon lac*. Steritf* 
W ri tert; fW>B Brare, Dawn Sport, Racftri Latoa, Air Qoaaar 


rcTKI HALLOW HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS E) 
I * Vj £4.000 added 2m 7f 110yds 

1 09P6 Mn JAMBORS (20) (CO) I Vtarins QUO 

2 223H- STEVE FORD (t7) TO CM0Hod(9n4 SDtndcP) 


| a“Sr 1 ST JOHN AMBULANCE MAIDEN 
LZ!ZrJ STAKES (CLASS D) £5,000 added 5f 

1 LOVE IS WBXOtE (USA) M Johnston 4 B7 JPwnfagS 

2 032 EASTWBfiJS (10) P Vtewyn390 JCamri7 

3 3 MCXLES(7iq LGCotlirt3 90 ACfariiE 

4 32000 ATLANTA (U) G Wfoodmd 389 L Norton 9 

5 -03305 trUAHTI (3) G Booti 389 KHodgml 

8 06 HAL5ECOPSE(1^ JGSmytKMbOiiraiSSB^RPsrhmilO 

7 5 JASMNE(29)HGUM3B9 DHaniloa2 

8 3402-3 RKH CHOKE (1^ JBatiirt389 FMEddwyB 

9 04223 TtfTA’SROCKAPEpT) REmterVxiSBB Mtacriy4 

£ WYCHWOOD TRIES H CoBngrtdga 3 8 9 KW total 3 

-lOdactarad- 

BETTTNG: 61 test Winds, » Mckfaa, 61 Janria, 61 Rich Choico, 7-1 
RRafa Rack Ape, 61 Lose ta Wetam, DIM), 13-1 otoacs 

IE on! TATTENHAM CORNER’ HANDICAP (DJ 
l q *^ v l £5,000 added Allies & mares 6f 

1 CMOS RKHPrU»E(f2)TOC<^zer4£a KDarfayB 

2 30000 SAUyGS^l43)(0)CWa49t) Mlribrtts 

3 60000 DESHIT UfMLfiS; S3) T Wataon 990 ACrikS 

4 60006 UOUCHEpf)TOMsJirinsden4 05 OPaenZ 

5 OOOXS RUMSmTHERUteY(10)(0)GMcCart68T1-DHwifa(W7B 

6 -00230 GOLD BKE (16) (D) E bosses 4 KbnTfakfarl 

7 06800 SWSrBETTriE(tO)K9uto48a MFertOM 

8 00008 TRIE TO TANGO (16) G M Moora 583 Carol 10 

9 00032 DOHBeiB(1^p(BRTEBSritiyeB1.-.RWfartm(5)9 
£ KOOZ MVS) ENSIGN (Q TO W Brisboune 5 7 P CCogan(7]3 

-lOdactarad- 

BETTD02 61 Domfnaia, 61 Ftana ki TTw Irirty, 61 Meh ta Lore Uoucha, 
Trie lb Trigoi 6T Saiy Green, Rhor Btrign, 161 al bam 


3 £W- NOVA CHAMP p8) (CD) MnSSmriiflll 1 G FFfaaa (3) 

4 21 POO- iKIST BRUCE (33) MmEKaa8iB£l3 JSinita 

8 2205P- SUPFOSW (47) Ma 5 Sirti DOS RMbn(S) 

8 1P221- GOWER-BLAJfE (14) P Boawi 6 £ It .WMwrton 

7 1/340- S0HEDRYS00NP2) Mtedsiock ££8Jto&Sbanaa(7) 

8 JPBt- SPUmmwmpQfqJIPHBtHadllVB—BPimaA 
8 1P£P- SPHWW VIEW (18} (D) Iks H MoUey £ £7-.. J Tbzmi (9 

£ WB*- SNOWBOARD fl5) (D) Ms U Jones 3 £5 G Hogan B 

11 F2022- SAXON MEAD MPHotte 8 DO-.,. MrRIMdnwp) 

fl 12206 PROFESSOR PAGE (t2)CMHi8£0 DGMtoB 

0 POCFF- GOMEL'S CROFT (17) TKaddyeflO JGrtdSfaln(5) 

-ISdodared- 

MWtxot BWphc ittz. Tivq Oendtcsp wolgfto Professor Pago 9W Sfc, Cc«- 
nsteCraiartBRi. 

B£nwtt44 SwnHted.61 Stare Ford, New Crimp. 7-1 Q Dww Bw i.61 
SpriflAiGtay, to- 1 Snna Day Soon. Snow Bowd, Pntaraortfaga. 0-1 rites 

S Jfll GRIMLEY STANDARD OPEN NH FLAT 
1^1 RACE (CLASS H) £1^00 added 2m 

1 1- WATHtLAW (130 (D) PBoMn41t 6 WHwalM 

2 6 ARR1TSAWAY(T7)Mflpe5T14 TDamate 

3 BEAU CASTLE T C&asy 8 11 4 HCrifai 

CLEEVE CAST1£ «71 0 Offal I 


4 6 CLEEVE CASIVH (T7) Q OTfol BtI4„ VSfaQsn 

5 COWOT MACLE OD 18a Jltown Bn 4 BCHnd 

8 DOUBLE STEAL MaS Srri 5114 SPonUtm 

7 1P4RP- <AIST HAFBS PQ P Mchofa 6 11 4 JTtaarf® 

a LETS 0 0 IksE HaahBTI 4 JBunfa 

9 6 LORD BUS7B1 (739 G aafcfag 5 Tl 4 _gSl 

£ SHALA8CS PRIDE T WAMm 5 n A SDuadtC» 

11 BAUWIHOasraiSflfl — -JIBremS 

fl 4- BANJO WU. pO)CWridon4£A. Bfmda, 

£ 6 M SETUDUPfTY (173) M Lbhar 5 £ 13 BPowM 

H BUlECHBTAHLtoaarick4££ JHrJGrSS 

« gWSa^LASSQWlfiflfl JAr 8 SbQnga (7) 

fl OiritelCE JMadto4£fl. — _E Hoaband (3) 

■ * m s ^*^ !2 i==®s 

S i 

£ SJSS^^.VirSass 

BSnTNGs .64 Htoartaw; 1M Coniwr Uaclaod, 61 Any* Awav. Swort 


— - — inifna ii tl TTnminr Mariand. n 1 Aii»-« im» sm 

souraa, W-T uortto Start, B^o Brete^rStaT^ 


Epsom 2.00 

Hma C H l S T 

BbhoreCmW 62 61 61 62 61 
tfawtoifaltorayW W 61 7-1 61 
| Spaed On t» 61 7-1 61 7-1 

Marias Urt 7-1 61 61 61 61 

Lowrifa 94 61 61 M 61 

WfariefaMag 61 W 61 161 61 

faooo Beta p-i D-t £-1 pj in 

fadao 1V1 61 61 S2 61 

to fri Hart 1M £1 £1 £j tl-l 

WBricowt Magic W 161 £j n-t in 

TfalUratogCrt B-1 9-1 fl-1 14-1 g-1 

HiAflHafa»>a £1 £i ap-i £.1 20-1 

ffapwkmf 20-1 £1 261 £-1 £4 

Ocarina 361 261 261 261 261 

toga 861 861 art jOJ 861 

tehrey a qrefar ria odefa ptaraa. f . Z 3 

Epsom 2.30 

tow CULT 

Mfarti M 5-2 11-4 lt-4 

HriO« M K *1 4-1 

Ataarttonk 61 6i 4-i sa 

W dd ra jte atev U St $-1 gl 

H 61 61 flg 

BMutoaralOBB 61 61 7-1 61 

Karate ta-t 61 W 61 

^racri W g-i «.i si ' 

*P« 261 484 361 361 

grate* «61 3P- 1 NH 8M 

IfcuaHBly 1561 150-1 ta-1 1M 

£ri*araa*ito odds.pbm 1. Z 3 


towna M 7-f 

Cufartraare &; gj 

buriril M im 

AriicwlRttdi M 161 

KnriharTtafa tM p-i 

Tribe £1 11-1 

fikadnri 12-1 p-i 

CadyaQaart fl-i c-i 

ffaH rt B rt n f 22-1 ao-1 

8lwr Groan 461 461 


M Vi 61 
M M 03 
61 1W £-1 
61 H 61 
XM Q-i a-1 
161 B-1 tM 
<M 1M g-1 
1H 61 £-1 

0-1 11-1 14-1 

26-1 ai-1 254 

361 361 361 


^JGaktatetap) ritouiaRMwa 46| w ^ 


wrreyartaawnaodtophcas. ,,2.3 

C ObhC N (Man L latiritaA S Sfartay; T tola 


\\ 


Epsom 3.45 (the Derby). 


tf-t 5 ' -• 

Tr - z/ • 


Haraa C H L 8 T 

efafaKDanca 61 7-2 78 31 £8 - 

ggadafe 6i 44 w w 6i 

Capa tod! K 72 4-1 M 61 

CfarHopona 61 161 61 61 161 

KfaBOIKtaBi 161 61 W 161 BM 

dried tM »1 61 £-1 iw 

Ongtaow 14-1 161 161 16T 1S4 

l%bte> 261 14-1 261 261 8W ' 

ThBfltawfifann 261 261 261 £-1 RH 

iteai 261 22-1 261 -261 22-7 

jjrirtggjEjggj 25-1 e-1 261 261 - 

BanfarAiniH 25-t 261 261 261 261 

telra 261 S-1 261 361 3H 

Wtete 561 561 561 361 861 

Sonahtaa Skirt an 250-1 gOj 2061 aaw 

EacfHfayeiprtitBrSaaritaptaaB. 1,2,3 ' 


Epsom 5.05 

Hoot c 

t# 11-2 


gRMrtjM 
Macs 0! Date 


_M 61^ 

_61 61_ 

6T 61^ 

61 7-1 


H 1M 

61 6) 


1*~1 161 161 

BfUrtfakr M-i T61 HH 

ftjrafafltea 261 261 atari 

tetaWr 261 861 294.. 

teOamaar £-1 -g-y in • 

tg5 W 261 254- 

BE3E* 3M 361 25.1 

Iteira <61 361 36fr , 

&*fafaa qre*r te octaii prira, T, a 3 ' . ’ 


Epsom 3.00 



- 


Horn C 

H 

L 

s 

T 

Song Ot Rarion 62 

AaaafcraWtopar6i 

M 

61 

61 

fl-a 

62 

61 

84 

61 


Epsom 535 


PbkwKreP 

RIdgbDobh " 

HararBrifRodra 

FjtrtFrito 

OkHiba 

gEgftoriw, 


tetowa teMrtae out, pricey j. z 4 4 


jlV:* 


i- v 


yS" - 


* <.'* y. 


<L\ ^ 

f’.'j 

V, • 
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J3-. J- • 
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£hahtoush whoosh leaves Dettori standing 


By Richard Edmondson 

at Epsom 

record book will show, pri- 

iriarOy, that Shahtoush woo the 

here yesterday, in fact, it 
was Michael Kinane. 

; If the Irish filly and her 
three-quarter length victim, 
ftahr, ever meet again it would 
bp a bold punter indeed who 
predicted a similar outcome. 
Tie; difference between the 
two yesterday was not their re- 
spective abilities. Rather it was 
the level of assistance they re- 
ceived from their confederates 
ni the saddle. 

i Frankie Dettori must have 
thought the Classic was his as 
he eased Bahr towards the 
la*ns a furlong and a half from 
wnie. Certainly, his main mar- 
ket rival, Midnight Line, was be- 
ginning to show the fatigue of 
tbefreatea. However, the Ital- 
ian was swiftly jumped by the al- 
ley 'mugger form of Kinane. 
Dettori fought on from there 
but the decisive move had been 
made and checkmate was in- 
evitable. In the end the two fil- 
lips were separated by the 
three-quarters of a length Ki- 
□ane had stolen in his mind 
. “I think I struck up on 
Ffankie a little bit and gave him 
a surprise,” Kinane said. “1 
Slew be had the ones in front 
covered and he was going sweet, 
sq I suddenly shot by him. He 
mhy not have expected me to be 
going so well behind and when 
I quickened I really let her go." 

• If had been a tactical mas- 
terclass from Kinane through- 
out He refused to get involved 
wiiha pacemaker, Ihjphy Wife, 
who probably broke the course 
record for the first five furlongs; 
he refused even to get Involved 
in the shuffling behind the 
leader. “The plan was to ride 
her patiently and she dropped 
tar head immediately coming 
oSf bf the gate so I left it 
tberdv" the Irishman said. “I 
could see Midnight Line and 
some of the others getting into 
a fight and I was happy not to 
be involved. It suited me for her 
to be at the back to start.” Her 
position at the end did not dis- 
please him either. 

This was yet another major 
training triumph for Aidan 
O'Brien, who doesn't give 
quotes. He just takes Classics. 
This was hisjecond British 
gonjfpf the season jfpllpwing\ 
King Of Kings' 2,000 Guineas. 



Steering dear: Rat Eddery guides the grey Sliver Patriar ch through from the rear of the field to beat Swain (blue silks) and Ebadiyia in yesterday’s Coronation Cup at Epsom 


Photograph: Robert HaJIam 


In between he has also collect- 
ed the Dante Stakes with 
Saratoga Springs, a hat-trick 
which makes him the leading 
trainer in Britain this year. 

Shahtoush will now go for 
the Irish Oaks, which is also the 
target for Bahr. Dettori has five 
weeks to plot his revenge. 

As a pointer to the Derby, 
the Oaks had fingers pointing 
everywhere. The Bally doyle 
camp hardly be downcast, 
but there was as mu^succour 
for^xtojphin. pahr’s owners ' 
today saddle up Cape Verdi 


who is considered much the su- 
perior. In addition, the 1,000 
Guineas winner had Shahtoush 
five lengths back at Newmarket 
so the form looks solid. 

The signal to another fancied 
Blue Riband horse, Greek 
Dance, was hardly Hailing af- 
ter the Coronation Cup, how- 
ever. His Newmarket galloping 
partner Nicole Pharty not only 
finished last in the Group One 
contest but also became 20 
lengths detached from the 
penultimate horse. 

It had not looked as though 


the filly would bring up the rear 
for much of the contest. That 
slot appeared safely booked for 
Silver Patriarch. And he won. 

The grey exhibited in the 
Derby last season that he is not 
an anim al who scoots around 
these tight corners of Surrey 
pleasingly. From the outset yes- 
terday Pat Eddery was jumping 
around on his saddle so ener- 
getically that it was easy to as- 
sume someone had slipped a 
thistle into his breeches. 

Once Silver Patriarch hit the 
straight, however, he buih up the 


sort of momentum that knocks 
down walls. “I knew 1 would be 
struggling because he's a lazy 
type of horse and this isn't the 
best track in the world for him." 
Eddery reported. “When I got 
within four lengths of them be- 
fore the dip, I thought I’d pick 
them up because we know from 
last year that he does fly up the 
hOL He really picked up and 
went by good horses quick. On 
a fair track he’d have beaten 
them three lengths." 

The double doors now open 
for Silver Patriarch's options. As 


a St Legerwmner it could have 
been the slog up to Cup dis- 
tances for him. Now he can re- 
alistically be primed for the 
glamour events over 12 furlongs. 

“It is really down to a ques- 
tion of optimism and Hit's opin- 
ion that we brought him back 
to a mile and a half .” John Dun- 
lop, the winning trainer, said. 

“We never even entered him 
for the Ascot Gold Cup and 1 
think we will have to go to As- 
cot now for the King George.” 
We will get an idea this after- 
noon whom he might be facing. 


Magnier and Tabor 
tryTriple whammy 




Newmarket 


HYPERION 
40 Mardrew 7.05 Cherished 7.35 Royal 
AnBtem8.Q5 Quiz Show 835 Accelerating 9 J05 
Si ver Rhapsody 

SSfefe Good STALLS: Stentteskte DRAW AEWAKTAt*: Nona 
«&5a-hand course with Hi 2f strain. 

•Course is SW of town on A 004. ADMISSION: Qnm&iard A 
Paddock EtO p6 to 29yea«jld a £5); FtamBy Enctoara £3. CAR 
PARK: Members £1; rest free. 

•LEADING TRAINERS: H CacS 2S-7B (281%). LCwnanl tt-107 
nUM, J Goeden 17-TT2 (62%l R Hannon *-171 (94%). 
•LEADING JOCKEYS; PBt Eddery 37-172 ®IS%L L DUM9B-«7 
R HBta *-111 {16216). K FWfon *«5 (2SJ%) 
•FAVOURITES: BSA97 (3&B%). 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME None. , 

LOtt&niSTAHCE RUNNER: Sweat CfaeauxpACflsant 263 mflea. 


GRET BUTTONS KButteSfi- 
4 HIGH CATCH (32) J Berta 8 (L. 
00*50 SANIUSTEftQPHoNtogSe.. 


HCtata>{7)S 

_Nftted(7)10 
S Drown i 


06 UNCHMHB) Mano r pB) Ja il Bony as— -PCfShratl 

BETTING WBwteGiO 4-1 CtartltaO 92 HnstArro^M Cry Fw Free- 
dom, SMMM, ItM Hfch aa±, T2-1 OiOoq Aostata, tt-7 otfwni 


BAILEYS FAIRWAY STAKES Rtn 
(Listed) (A)£16£003Y01m2f EMU 

1 t- TALfflAN (204) LQsrto B 1 WR6*5nbwn4 

2 mto DMMOWnilHnEjnjfgGBwefyBU J Wearer 2 

3 4H6- KUMANJAR0{2aqpF)MSkadB8Q MJOnanel 

4 1 ROYAL ANTHEM (USA) pn){D) HGed 812 * Felon 3 

5 SB25 8ENSOHY (IS) B Hfe B 12. .MWoS 

-5Mnd- 

BETUNft M RQ^ Arthorn. 2-1 KBMfllHO, 92 Smki^ B-1 lUifaBi. 
20-1 ~ 


6L40 


NGK LADIES DERBY (HCAP) 
(F) £6,000 added 1m 4f 


SKY 


i, OSAO MUKtADI {14) DCtapT«n5 11 7_ 

2 43300- AUGUSTAN (225) (D) S Gdfcifl! T 11 6 

i 02-654 UMCtEOOUGp) JLEyraTII 8 

I S60045 MARDREW p) 4 MJwS»wt(7)» 

5 eowo imMOFEARfnj RSmiwns " 

3 -30505 ARZAM(12)DC«w7TI0 

T 08-484. HM0SA W M 

i . 00WJ6 FOUHDAIBtpn T DMcqrtwSPB^-tta Ort 

O 00-6M ' JWG0BT (19) JAfM ng4y2 ..-_^—B>dNwR|fmg28 
n QitKM BEAUCTRAIPfiaOCa^figg.-A^HNg y^W J; 
'£ WOO NON VINTAGE (J7) M 0*?™ 7 10 2 

!■ -00330 8UNALS?T(J9)MW#i£*4t)1 MtoEFtewd»18 

K, 40000 SWOTTRBmro{14)(C)M^7^M«EW«m| 

s OfiSX) TOOS7CN uw 

S. 4S300 0IWI0OTVBiniSpi5BBaj^79fl jawS^R<NP)18 
V -6XFB MWWCMW»WC14«A^59flJ^NJm«9B 
ffl 3STM0 OGFAST (29) ^ 

e srav prnwe pbicnal l=b) jk*** 59 a ji* c ^onpvti 

29-60005 ACSWJ8DUUWP)MC3w^7M.^-A»M2 

21 06000/ DOS aBLftOM] S 7 9 8 r -N“ J “ 

22 00000- SWKT CfiEAUX (J12) P Ba*n 5 9 ^ 

23 -60000 SEA Q00 (J7) U ^ 

3130900 SPBALFtratmM^|94^^JI»AUdiw(B)a 
25.J30B6 MODEST HOPE (5S)(D)** S 

_ns Ik U Untk El 8 


EBF HANDICAP (CLASS D) 

£10,000 added 3YO «!tes 7f 

-36022 CARAftBO(7)(6)-ILEyre97 JU 

3300- CGW«BniON(241)MJanfc96 PRcttwonl 

54042 (3012 SHOW (t2) RHamcn95 R/tajhwtO 

2608 MADAME OAUDE(«) J%fef 91 B Santo* B 

344 MLLirraX (22) fBF) M Stcto 9 0 WR9»«Wnn 

060- GAKIXXJRA(lSAH22Z)JGoeden90. RHBt 12 

04300 SABA (120) C Dawr 9 0 KWon« 

023 WORTH'D^ EFFORT (43) UTbrr*iaBT2 DBtggaB 

‘ — 7MKm0i<7)M 

— PMEddwy2 
_£Drvm4 
.DODoaotocS 
J Lean 7 
13 


. 00043 WCHAL0NG(5)(D)UartBa^BTt — 
• 40000 YlAWAp) BMbNwi84 


096 DBAflCWWPOGBMltigBZ. 


C 40004 TAJMMMID Morris 80 


O 69000 OAREIQTE fT2) Phta*«ryn7 13 

M 40601 H0tMUUNMAQC{n)IP)ORHCh0aii87U_N 
-14-* — ■ — * 


BE7TB*&4-1 WB6i*.MOtoStaH7-1 Cwmfco.8-1 HadatM Ctajda, 
Gaodoin, Mountain IttOte. 12-1 hcMooft On Kit. 14-1 Mhm 

FRANK BUTTERS MAIDEN 
STAKES (D) £6^000 ZVD IBes 6f 

ACGBLERA1VIG(USA)(12) JCredmOV LOattod7 

COMPTON AMBER Q A Bute 8 11 WR)«l6 

OBAN BALL RHmcn BH RMjgtwaS 

OPTIONAL B Uaakan B T1 WRStodum2 

ROSEOFMOONCQMJBateBK MRhnmr3 

SARRAM JtXnbpSi) : — Pat&JdwyS 

SPtRfT WUJJNG D LrxlsrB H Kfttonl 

SULALATRArrntKhgBiT R«ta4 



B 00090 MARYS P«H (12) S ° m 4 

9 -50500 R«0N0MAS»(BnJLH^fl93JteCM«Wogm 
O 56000 MAURANGI(^B MUrw79 3-- 

b*art anbfic M3fa 

>ttfr9st ARMnnte Bar 10A oom. Stoaitei Mfth 
JETnNtt 7-1 Sub A twt B-1 HWM.1 °-J 
felW Mardrew, FotrtteM, W ^ 


4 YKAWWBEGHWw^^JNoaadBan DHofcndfl 

BETTTNtt92W«nD»baGraaL11-4Acc«1«r«finaM3p«W»n6,7-1 

^rak, S-1 OS*tfl Bafl, 2D-1 Pptoni SuMM, 2S-1 rtfaan 

CECIL BOYD ROCHFORT MAIDEN 
STAKES (CLASS D) £6,000 3YO 1 m 2f 


9.05 


WALTER EARL SELLING 

STAKES (E) £5,000 3YOlm 


SKY 


7.05 

3W32 CHBBSHBH10) ^__.NO«y« 

. B4.carroRFRffl)Oiif9)jn»w B6 1 

J— — — — 


Wolverhampton 


2 

00 RMRYT»«E{7)3C»tena811~ 

AMCGJOM7 

J Stack 1 

s 


DYbuag(7)2 



WRSaUsmTI 

5 


nFtachS 

6 

7 

a- Sttira RHAPSODY (225) w H0ad8 11 

KFtfonW 

_G Spates (l)S 

6 


W Ryans 

« 

0 SIARTREOC (I9)P MbWh 0 It 

7mjFH U Jnrre a T1 — — . 

—SSratoea 

PMtenl 


" -lldwtete- 

sgrnN&MStiteroay^^ai^,^ sSppwUMSoagla, 
14.1 Omari 19-1 Sam* Partjf.Ziwiah, 20-1 Mteis 


96 MA»C^{ffl){7)arMPmaa«B0 

OO PWMAHCC»QP)SkMPW«tt90 

ALBSMtMEJLHBritBB 


Newton Abbot 


HYPERION 

(L20 Afon Alwen 6^0 Klondike Charger 7i0 
King Of Sparta 750 Bon Voyage 820 Caspten 
Beluga &£0 Woodstock Wanderer 


8 5CP3P- TOPPEHLLD (17) J McCanxtte 9 D 0 . 


^SCtnan 


9 P5P3U- TOUCH say® (BJH Items 8 no ADnNtaB(7) 

tJ TO21- KMG OF SPARTA (17) (D) 0 Sherwood 5 1) 'S.J A MeCarttiy 

11 iPa/P- BALMY BRSZE f!7) PHft^TI 09 .RFWrant 

B 41269 SAM ROCKETT f!7)p)M Pipe 5 « 7 Cited. 

-12 da rt— d- 

BSTTMl- ^JIGngOt Spots, 7-2 San Rockett, Jbmy“3 Cross, 7-1 

Iha R)rMg DodK 10-1 MooriMd HgMy« 12-1 Hmwiy, 14-1 oOm 


GOING: Good to F*m (Good ki ptaces). 

•Lcfvhand, sderp, course wWi short run-n 
•Couse Is N of town on A38Q. Newton Atabol affitbn 1m. AD- 
MtSSIOft Tatoreals CO; Cause £5. Acconpanisd und»Cs free 
CAR PARK: On rsAs ElStt remalndBr free. 

•LEADB4G TRAMBS: M Pip* 86-306 (2&14t). P Hobte 50-160 
(313%). R Frost 23- 09 (T16%). A Noinwnbe 0-45 (222%). 
•LEADING JOCKEYS: B PotoO «-«1 (99%) N WBamon -B-W 
P67%i M A Fftzpmid 11-72 A Magufr* 10-48 (208%). 

•FAVOURITES: 259-589 (44%). 

IUKERED FTOSTTWE: Sharp Embreoo *5& KHo^i Gale (»• 
sored, 72Q, Dw Do (820). 


7.50 


AMATEURS SELUNG WCAP 
HURDLE (G) £2,600 2m If 


6.50 


EVENING NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 
£3,200 added 2m If 

1 231- DUE FOR ACTION (21) PJC ten 6 11 4 JHagreO) 

2 21 F- AFON AUNSI (17) (Bf)PHotta5t) O Allagute 

a 3101- ANN0UNC9IG (12) G L Mom4 1) 13 NAffcswMB 

a AoaiTpaojs ctosou GavpNp) 

5 BESflTBra>(F46S)CPC*nam5»i2 ABte>|3) 

6 tv SEVanraB LUCKY (500) MPte BOO -JC iMotF 

7 OCR- WNHBIG TOWN (M) P Fare! 5 O O GuyUtep) 

8 20209 RJJTTHBYLADY(26) ASBTDw5t)7 LCuartraP) 

9 FROSTY JO RFmS 4 Y) 2 JftoM 

BETTING: 15-8 AIM AImo, 3-1 Ttae For Mien, 74t Aanmcfca, M 
SarenMna Lack* 29-1 Ftatefey Lady, FroNY Jo, 25-1 ottwi 

ROBERT WILD MAN’ U'4’i 

WILKINSON MAIDEN HAI 

HURDLE (E) £3^00 added 2m 6f 

1 (6P09 CASTLE ARROW (172) C Mam 5 116 JHaftaa^ 

2 00003- DTOTO (16) R Baker 611 6 GShanttip)B 

3 py FURRY DAT (740) PftnNI B11 6 QiyLMbP) 

4 4)582- QARRSONFRBOiy(52)NHato»i5nG.MAFlzgnMcI 

5 P/EF1- RSWS IMLL (IS) B Uwelyn 6 n 6 JCUtotr 

8 RS9 SAND8P0VfrpMtCFcfhmtBHB ABteaffiB 

7 40P0O- SHARP BURACE (12) M Rpa 5 11 6 .TJMwpty B 

8 00/ SUGAHAWKfFB) JOShw8l16 J A McCarthy 

9 PPJP9 BOWlY BAR0SY (17) Ifcs A KChBffM 7 fl 1 _ 

» 0043/ MY OLD CHNA (794) N Hate ATI l R Greene 

11 O/POP- HM)6aFPBeKm(8MANeacoTte5niJ.Ci»ip»S 
e P3044- n a m iB ST STARp1)ADSwfiS11 1 BtereM 

13 PSP44- UPTltTBN»0(65)PFa«el9111 DSte(3) 

14 039 KL0M0KE CHARQB) (13) -I Qd 4 n 0 Cllaoda 

t; 0559 FOLEYS OUST (PM) J S Udot 4 t)9— P HenMji P) 

-ISdattewl- 

BETnNG: 2-1 Qarrte?n FriaretJ, 11-2 KJondfc* CJanjw, 13-2 Stop tm- 
taca. 7-1 caafla Am Mr OkS CNna, 8-1 Soqi Hwfc. 1*4 ottara 


1 53008- 90RTOTAG£fT7) (D) PKa0ts6 X20.^.teR1Hdgar(7} B 

2 2TQ9 WSS 0WEE (22) (BF)UPpe4T1 13 MrAtenrt(^ 

3 53009 RAtf) OF JACKS p) (D) P FtaCto B H 9 Mr BBMraan (7) 

4 5F33U- D0CXLA1C8 COUP® (12) RWja 6116 JtetV Roberta P) 

5 1- ■f¥TUOUSLADYQ57)(^RRoN5H4JlrAHobMnO*P) 

6 335B- COLUMN PRINCE (12) AP Jcreo W D9 — Mr J AuhMf(7) 

7 *906- SOVBBGN( 12 )UMjg 0 Bnc ^8 4Ca . .Hu J Doy* (7) 
6 -G4RP- QLBt IffilAflE (BB) (CD) U Coontoe O t) 7 .Mr J ’bung (7) 

9 SaOOS- FIVE UVE (17) 8 Cde 4 05 Mr C R Yfcorer (?) 

0 03634- UBSSOUTHT(236)(CO)HH»*B«l JteaEJ Jonee (?) 

11 ytseo- HAYDOWN (26) CEgeren B OO JfcP PHBpa (7) 

e 00509 LADYPBK)RA00N(17)NGtei9O0 .JtelCDjaon(7) 

G POF50- PUMUSp)CHenBlBye«0 Mte A Ootoy (7) 

« /mo- PARTY BHJIAM (32) ELteneeSDO MrMYMva (?) 

O OPOFf BALUmAYSp47)NA»8fe90a MrPH»nnP) 

B OffPO- ORCHARD LADY (72) NlMdrf 62)0 MaADavtaf?) 

V MXt POCONOK>flGHT(t2) C Jones BOO IBesBSnaip) 

« 060P- RSH9EA(15^ BUewMynSOO — 

-IB)' ‘ 


tfHnunMfett lOet Trw/wx*wm>^HBr<*Mn9a^UtyPBn- 
ckagan M lafc. Rlwto 9B 70fc Pat* Beam flat Ob, BeA/ho/a 9N afe 
Oicted Lady « 7ft Pocorn Kn&l 9tt 6b, Mrt See BU4h 
BETTING: 5-1 Bon Voyage. 91 Met Oedee.7-1 PMr Of Jeda. 91 hv 
petoooa Ledy. Cohny Prince. 191 Sovereign, MMe Soito; 12-1 others 


8.20 


CHILDCRAFT HANDICAP 
CHASE (F) £5,000 2m 110yds mtm 

P04G- RAMSTAR (33) P) P Hktbs 0 11 1) NrRWkfcnr(7) 

8C34- DEAR DO fl® (D) N HgnOaraor 71 11 O—JM AHbganld B 

FPW9 CASPIAN BELUGA PQ (CO) SKrtgN DTI 9 Stolon 

02Py5 TOObWCH T00800N (16) (CD) M Rpe O n 1 — C Meade 
4F320- 1ST BEAN (7) (D) B Llwelyn 8 2) tt BRwelB 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 0404- KETCH)CAN(T2) S Knight 600- 


54229 SHRBM) J0IM (38) (IT) Mra DThoTOS C 21 11 Dl 
CB/iP- SYMEYOURABSSEJ p4) (D) PSccfesfl 2)9 — A Maguire 
F2221- ■OANTBB’LE (I® K Bsnop7 07 GS«53p**(B) 


7J2.0 


SUMMER RACING NOVICE 
CHASE (D) £5^)00 2m 5f 110yds 



0009 BATTLE AIR (MZ) (17) G Ed»«Rli Oil 0 Dl 

8KM4- joairs cross (I?) Ga*tog bud 

28849 KMLOOl GALE (t2) lAsM Bans 2)110 ^.Qamlne (5) V 

P3P69 MANDALAY (12) JOB 8110 HARagnH 

F4UJ2- II00flUWDHK3ffUBl(16) AHobbsTtlO-JIrLJrtjnl 
PtDO- PALACE PARADE (USA) P5 A Hcttls 8 11 0 — TJMtrpty 
33HD- ne Fine DOCTOR {S9J PBo«n8 HO J Dirty 


0 2P1/4- FAR EAST (NZ) (3^ (D) B CB Hear BOO JAMcCMty 

II 54P09 GASSH (12) p)B Semen OtIO SFoe 

T2 3P2FP- HALHAMTARN (t2)(D) HltonersaVO ADortng(7) 

Q 20339 N0RTHBW0PTII8STpfl(D)BL)seel)nO2)0 JSKNVR 
V4 444P9 KUSIDAMBSpM CTtantejrDOO.JUeeAIkafleYtl) 

BETTWtt 4-1 Inctai Ihnpia, 91 Dear Do, 7-1 Rmatee Shrito Joba, 
91 CbnAm BaUg^ Ibaewcb Tbosooo, 191 FW EeeL 1M oBtere 

IVOR LANG TOTH BIRTHDAY 
1 H’CAPHTOJ=(D)£4£002m6f 

1 10038- RUNAWAY PETE (24) (C 0 BF) M Pipe 8 120 Cl 

2 CV1- AUTO PUTT (SI) N Henderson 2) It 4 MAROgtadd 

3 lira- MAflte90CCTY(17}(C0)Art44*2)t)9 JkRWWgac(7) 

4 303C- 1ITST1C HA1 (T7) (C) R Frea 7 10 5 JFrert 

5 0050- BOSS DANCSIfS^JS tore BD5 jMagea^v 

6 42039 183 DAWN (T7) (D) P Ffcbbe6254 AMagube 

7 Pfffl- YW0OSroCKY«ANDBa(M)P|PB0BBi6D0-YYMnltei 

BETTING: 92 Woorfetoci WnfartA 9t Alto Plot 9-1 tannf ftte, 
bis Dnre, )92 tertna Soctety, 91 Myidc M. 191 Rob Dancer 


SUE MAGNIER and Michael 
Thbor could spoil the party on 
both sides of the Atlantic today. 
Not only are their King Of 
Kings, Second Empire and 
Saratoga Springs the main ob- 
stacles to an emotional win for 
Walter Swinbum on Greek 
Dance or a historic one for the 
filly Cape Verdi in the Derby, 
but the owners could also throw 
a spanner in the works in New 
York where Real Quiet at- 
tempts to become the first 
horse in 20 years to complete 
the US Triple Crown by lifting 
the Belmont Stakes. 

The Thbor/Magnier colours 
will be carried by the Illinois 
Derby winner Yarrow Brae, 
who could give D Wayne Lukas 
a fourth win in the race in five 
years after Thbasoo Cat (1994). 
Thunder Gulch (1995) and Ed- 
itor’s Note (1996). 

“Real Quiet is the one to 
beat but he’s no cinch because 
that is an elusive crown,” Lukas 
said. “This is a big step up for 
us but Yarrow Brae has got the 
pedigree and the combination 
of great tactical speed and the 


ability to stay. The Belmont 
catches this type of horse that 
is improving - he fits the mold 
and maybe we can catch a 
break.” 

Real Quiet is described as 
“98 per cent certain” to win by 
his jockey, Kent Desormeaux. 
Bob Baffert, his trainer, came 
within a whisker of winning the 
Triple Crown last year with 
Silver Charm, who won the 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Cape Verdi 
(Epsom 3.45) 

NB: Speed On 
(Epsom 2.00) 

Kentucky Derby and Preak- 
ness Stakes and finished second 
in the Belmont. 

The weekend's other Classic, 
tomorrow's Prix de Diane 
(French Oaks) at Chantilly, will 
be an all -French affair with the 
Aga Khan’s Zainta the short- 
priced favourite. John Dun- 
lop's Thipan and Paul Cole's 
Yorkshire are among nine ac- 
ceptors for the Grand Prix de 
ChantiDy on the same card. 



Q LADY0FlDRB({WBIfcMllh8B 
« RED RABBIT (34) BT* 00 — —— 



*n. admsskjn: ctf> 

I entrance wdn«*is*« j F - 


_DsBjMdCoram2 

: QCnrl 

-JDa«Bip)4 

-7to4r«d- 

SADDLE CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS F) 
, £3,000 added 7f 

3 S aniHOrepB|Ct))NTHte00fi .DgmiMcKmwi? 

\ S ^AKSroSArpB)S**««l«1 FLyocbS 

i MM3 BOA»B«WNU»IW»5an AMchdk<7)3 

t M2 haLHANSWOR( 10)TO GMcCwieBB— ^-OterNoel 

! SamwraRffluwrtneBil Qiwwds 

l TSptAoO 


8.30 


3 031 LADY P5TOJT(1)^)JS Moore 90 P P toprty (3>2 

4 03 LEHTMNG BLAZE (12) PS M*te)89__A McCarthy® 8 

fi 50 «8K0WBWIMMGWJBwy89 GCbderS 

6 05 SOUMTSACEfl^DSteBB- JFwnhglB 

7 60 SPECKlEDGHI(8Pfi0nsB8 — JFEgans 

B TBBWOVASJDYKW9M89 „PNcCN>4(3)6 

-Idartanrt- 

BETTMG: 94 Untiring Blna, 91 LMyPappUl 5-1 Lady Cartnn, 91 
Sountfa Aca, %1 Jutt Santa* 191 FBsk On* fetthfc 19! rthere 


9.30 


MJNIUNUHKHI 


— 3T5T) HARTSHORNE motors nowce auc- 
8 .00] HON SWKES (CLASS E) £3,750 2YQ6f 

- — ■ ■ h ■ — • 


1 

36 RED CHARGER (T2)mja»iyBfi_ 
22) LfmEHOVESTAH(1l)BlteefBi87. 
C IRISH CREAM (27) P bens B5_ 


,Dmd MeKBorei 4 

Q Carter 2 

QDrtBrtdS 

JFEganl 


2 CUSTOM HOUSE (33) PfMtenB 4 LOtowcAS 

WSTU THERE RUnrt&ad S4 A McCarthy (3)5 

-BtertMt- 

BETTWG: 94 Botfly Gcw. 91 ted 7-8 UUi Mwli Slat 91 

Curtore H0M9 8-1 blab Cnm, 1M Yfcrt U Thw 

PETER REAR 60TH BIRTHDAY H'CAP 
(CLASS D) £5,000 tm If 79yds 

2Wfi RAHira toASwta*5C0. --GDrtBrtdl 

a)t36 TjmAHB^P)WNUimodm5BtTGMa*rtte6 

06-D HK5HTTO)LraBW«3 98 — 

TJ232Q DANZINO(T)(8F)UBNMa»i^3B7 — PHcQtefflBV 

22JSI BOM6OW(CO)P&ans430_— 

fiO M0NCHAWA (70) K3 JSp«fing392 — „^SBgWoo(7)9 

B H6D LAW EMNCBI (1^ (CD) PR TMB5 BB— AMaaJii|S 

9 6M0 BAP8F0mfl(C)MVfaring497 -- ^Lyad iW 

H-4N5E0 AMBBTICGSIT^TqpnPHJtenaSI-J-tawioefcll 
-11 dertired- 

BEFnNG: 7-2 Tftihl Vkrt. 91 R*d, 7-1 TSflulNi Bate Choelrt &ogm, — 

9lDHte0LHintoMSWk.191B0BS0,AnbarRBBart > l9lDllin « -S022D RUBY BEAH (U) W Brisbane 7 12 A McCarthy (5) 3 

T1 03535) HISALSE (11) P tfcten 7 12. LOarart7 

tt OM06 CAAASAKTA (1<) A »«ew*e 7 2)™_„.,,_DotoU 12 

-ttd art wd- 

ae(gtt 7s 10ft Tne handeqj wfiM: Cartame W to 
BETTUtt 04 Nbratf lad, 91 Maaate, 7-1 Oparefc, Roby Beat M te 
Unt 191 Fftrer Frortlet 1M Oregano Gun* U-1 others 


GIRTH HANDICAP (CLASS F) £3,000 
added SYOlmSM 66yds 

£05 GORGEOUS GUSSY (USA) ft M Bel B 7 MPMens 

336301 0PH»HC(«8RP&6«B7 JFEgn2V 


005 fmEZ(iaO)KMeAiMM96. 


_ PFessay (3}i 
— GDrtMdll 
.icMtaae 


0000- HOfSM LAD (214) Sir M Prescott 94. 

0064 AWBCK(11)BUeehan92 

6SDQ V9C0TTffl JL Harts 91 DmoMcKborsiS V 

0600 SWALLOW WARfflOR (1 1) TBherlngsonB C JUsID 

004 PWJJ27) lAsGFteaSti Altadreys 

93458 RSVST FRONTIBt (10) M Uehar7 12 JMnMl$ 


9.00 


MARTINGALE 

, (CLASS G) £2^00 added 2YO fUIfes 5f 

0» lADYCAIBnONWICDJJBfsrYBO. 

305 JUST SUNDAY (18) W3MTonar89 J3 BcGafio(7)7 


Afternoon results 


EPSOM 

2.10: t. LAOYANGHARAD (M J Kinane) 
11-1; 2. Atlantic Destiny 91; 3. Strike A 
Btow 1) -a 7 rea H-4 tar Red Delrtjn. Zh. 
£[Aaar^DWcrt).TbtoCT7m;EAfiC(Ciaa 
OF: E28DQ CSF: £3387. NR: KeltJasB. 

2ABc 1. SBVBR mnMHCH £%i &XSerfi 

7-2; Z Ssrebi Brenslaw; a EbacDyto 10-1 

7 ten. 17s nk. g IXrtop, AnMxteH TWe: 
£340; eun EMtt OF: C19Q CSF: £585. 

I2(k 1. APACHE RHJ (KFaftjn) 7-2 tar: 
2. Bodtel Pride 191; 9 ShetotTOr 191; 
4. out Of Gold O-L 17 ran. Hd. 'A. (D 
EM. WhftcombaL Ttota £380; CISQ 
£».7a E320i £24Q DF: E532Q. CSF: C3B32. 
Tncast £442.78 TMo: £32220. 

4j0D: 1. SHAHTOUSH (M J Kkavi 
191 ; 2. Btor 62; X IBcWgrt Une 94 law. 

8 ran. Vs & (A CTBflen, Co Callow). TUk 
£ 920; £t7U Cisa C14a OF: £«8& CSF: 
E390S AIM ran: m Cloud Canto (91). 5th 
Nepdfiorih Sister (10-1), Bth Tiaascon (12-1), 
7ih Hgh And Law (4-1) end 8th Trophy Wife 
(WML 

440: 1. PHIUSTAR (K Fatal) 7-1; 2. Se- 
cret Sprtig tt-1 : 3. Gm Bee Drawn 6-2 
14 ran. n-4 ter Star latent 'b. sht hcL (K 
Buka VtertageL Tote: £8.70; EZ30, £4oa 
£2sa DF; E2M1 CSF; E7742 Tricart; 
C8S4Q Tiler £3380 Non Amec Sweet VW- 
hebrana. 

5.10: 1. ULU CLAIRS (T Spraka] 25-1; 
2. JfcMyah 10-1; 3. Anne 91 B ran. H-4 
lew Woodand Melody. 17s I'A. P Bsaorth, 
WWtorrDe). TWK £2680; £350, £240 
£180 DF: £26170 CSF; £22632. 

SJKi 1. DOWER HOUSE (Wflyan) 74- 
1 ; 2. Manse Muaa 291 ; a Moratorium 9 
1 11 niL hd. hd. (W Jarvis, Nownariffit) 9-2 
to BenewnaA tea: £670; £380 £3ft £190 
DF: £22280 CSF: £34414 Tncast £145008. 
Tm: £12050 

Jackpot not won, port «rf £W0Q56 car- 
ried forward a EpBom Dowra today, 
PlacepdC £52300 QuadpoL £moO 
Ptaca 6: £25447. Place 5; £8770 
CATTERICK 

Z3£ 1.NYA LAKE yCorxl) 5-2; Z Cart- 
mat Parte 911 lav; 3. Snap Cracker S-2. 
5 ran. 1 ^ ‘k fi (M Ctamoo Uppar Larrijaunj. 
Itate £450 £120 D30 DR £120 CSF: E48CL 
90s: 1. GOOD HAND g Farture) 11-B 
fav; Z Brodetes 94; 3. Plrarty oanear 91 
10 ran. 17s 10 (S Katflewfil, MckMenO 
TOte£22R£120fil40Et60DF:El3ftC» 
£362.Ttw£*n 

M0: 1. PIGEON (TVIflM^ 91 tav; 2. 
Baa Health Boy 11-2; 3. StyOsh Ways 13- 
2 T1 ran. ret t pfiartar. RkimaicO IbSa; 
£350; £110 E30O £250 DF: £881 CSF: 
£1M4 Tndast £5380 Trio: £1080 

4.1* 1. HOUSE OF DREAUS (KDotey) 
3-1 tar; 2. Siannertitt Special l1-2;3. Hid- 
ing Place 191 10 ren. 'A, lal (8 Moreo kid- 
dehfiriO Bite E380; £140 £240 £650 . DR 
£22.10 CSF: £2042. THcasfc £17080 Tno: 
WA'p NR- Quezon Cttv. 

48* 1. PEHHtt^ (Khi Tmkter) 20-1; 
2. Dawn Patrol 291; 3. Noble Patriot 29 
1 8 ran. 0-H tew Princess totals. Vs nk 


(N TMder, Uatton} Tfato: STSOft £220 
E88Q, £470. DF: C UU CSF: £3302* TM- 
taat £738926. Trio: £18170. 

5L2* 1. FRISKY LADY (S Fimamore) 4- 
1 ; 2. One 1b Go 5-1 ; 3. (Onge Ctwck H-l 

6 ran. ewns tov Critical A* (41H). rh. t (T 
EaatBrby, MattonL ToUc C4B0; £2.10 £140 
DT. £800 CSF: £1985 

Ptacepot £553.70 Quadpot: £d6O20 
Ptaca 6: £230.1(1 Piece 5: £20634 

SOUTHWELL 

22ft 1.HUNT HILL (GDuffiefcl)Tl-10tw, 
2. Mss AS Atone 91 ; 3. Bank On Him 9 1 
15 ran. 'b. 27*. (Se Mark Prescotn "tote: 
£170; £100 £290 C45Q DF: £930 CSF: 
£«Ma Trtcart: £8283 'Bto: £2720 ZUyal 

23* 1 . HANI LENO pteUn Dwyre) 91 ; 
2. Watar Aepecto5-2; 3. (BdUta Star 291 
10 ran. 9-4te Jaraah 'h. OJM PSpeX TM* 
EB3D; £300 £LXL £260 OF: £830 CSF: 
£15.75 Trio: £8400 NFC Ktppanov. 

3JSc 1. HOIY SMOKE (R Wineton) 92 
ft ter; 2. Misconduct 191; 3. By Jay 191 
13 ran. 92 )t tear Dancing Em. I'A. 3 (J L 
Eyre). Itate: £400; £120 £140 £040 DF: 
£1770 CSF: 0*070 Utewfc M08B8. TMo: 
£BMtt £6894 to Epsom 345 BdayW: Rock 

raw. 

055; 1. UH PARADISE (R SturtlOime) 
91; 2. Spaddkig Heny 25-1 ; 3. Katey God- 
deee 91 13 ran. 92 taw The Munrob Z 
elvM p Cowel). %te E1080; £250 ETL50 
£280 DF' Pff Wff) CSF; £18957. Tncast 
£188182. Tno: £6380; £17554 to Epsom 345 
today. NRk Bafleteorou^i Boy Rock island 
Una. Yfauxi Mazaad. 

425: T. LADY Pa*PlA7T (P P Mtiphy) 
7-2; 2. SMper Strides 4-1; 3. The Donk9L 

7 rtai. 7-4 tav HabfeL 0 Vs (J Moors). Dria: 
£360; £250 £340 DF: £12.70 CSF: £1075. 

54ft 1. SOAKED (A QJiane) 7-4 tav: 2. 
A^az -£-1 ; 3. Rude Anataailng D-L 16 nn. 
a t'A. (DChapmanL Dria: £180 m £470 
£28Q £460 DF; £12SQ CSF: £3037. Tncast 
£21390 Trio; £1580 NR: Mukanab 
PtaeapoC £30140 Quadpot £9530 
Ptaca fi; £16282. Ptaca 5: 002.70 
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A boy among sharks, but Owen keeps his head above water 



MIKE 

ROWBOTTOM 

ON THE PERILS 
OF PR FACING 
EMERGING 
CELEBRITIES 


THERE is a point when any 
PR exercise distorts under the 
pressure of reality. The process 
occurred midway through yes- 
terdays Umbro launch for the 
contract they have just signed 
with Michael Owen. 

The young England . for- 
ward, who bad fended off the 
inevitable question about Tfeddy 
Sheringbam’s night-clubbing 
activities by saying he hadn't 
heard what had gone on, was 
suddenly given the evidence. 

With a grin that was two 
parts twinkle to one part shark, 
a wilier member of die Fourth 
Estate slapped down a copy of 
the Sun on to the table where 
the 18-year-old footballer was 
sitting. 

The front page picture, it 
had to be said, was a tabloid 


wet dream. There it all was - 
the boozy setting, the fag in the 
hand, the leggy blonde. It was 
the sort of picture you might 
see in a. rival fanzine with 
Sheringham’s face crudely 
pasted on top. 

But in this case, unfortu- 
nately, the face really was that 
of the 32-year-old England 
forward to whom Owen - in 
playing terms that is - is the 
most obvious understudy. 

Owen took in the details im- 
passively before nudging the 
paper back towards its thought- 
ful provider with a hard stare. 
“Where's that?” he asked, with 
a ghost of a smile. 

In terms of the paper- 
scissoTS-stone guessing game, 
where you have to choose 
simultaneously with your 


Fight is off as 
Akinwande fails 
hepatitis test 


Boxing 


ByUm DaMbergand Gfyn Leach 
in New York 

THE world heavyweight title 
fight between Evander Holy- 
field and Heniy Akinwande, 
due to be staged here tonight, 
was called off yesterday after 
Akinwande was reported to 
have tested positive for hepati- 
tis B. 

Greg Fritz, a spokesman for 
Don King Productions, the pro- 
moter of the fight, said the find- 
ing had come in two separate 
medical tests conducted by the 
New York State Athletic Com- 
mission. “The figbt is off” Fritz 
said. 

The commission does not 
allow infected boxers to fight 
because of the risk of trans- 
mitting the disease through 
blood during bouts. Hepatitis 
B and C cause serious liver 
problems. 

Hepatitis A is typically a 
food-borne disease that can 
pass quickly. Hepatitis B, often 
contracted through sex or dirty 
hypodermic needles, can be 
successfully treated, but not al- 
ways. 

The Showtime network, 
which was to televise the bout 
from Madison Square Gar- 
den, also said in a statement 
that the fight had been can- 
celled due to the commission's 
finding that British-born Ak- 
inwande had tested positive for 
hepatitis B. 


Attempts were made to res- 
cue the card as new tests were 
conducted following sugges- 
tions that an error may have 
been made because another 
heavyweight fighter on the card 
had also failed a medicaL . 

Ray Mercer, who was due to 
fight on the undercard against 
Jerry Ballard, was also sus- 
pended for medical reasons, ac- 
cording to Ralph Petrillo, 
medical co-ordinator for the 
athletic commission. Petrillo 
said Akinwande was under a 
medical suspension, but he de- 
clined to elaborate. 

Holyfield's lawyer, Jim 
Thomas, said: “A test has come 
back and Heniy Akin wande 
has tested positive, at least on 
this particular test for hepatitis.” 

The tests on Akinwande and 
Mercer were carried out at the 
same laboratory. Speaking be- 
fore the final derision to call off 
the fight, Thomas said: “They 
were carried out at the same lab 
and we suspect there may be 
something wrong. It is a strange 
coincidence.” 

Holyfieid said: “It’s disap- 
pointing to train for 13 weeks, 
prepare for a fight, then the day 
before a fight this happens. 
Two weeks, three weeks is dif- 
ferent, but the day before is re- 
ally hard to take. It’s land of 
strange to wait till tbe last 
minute to test for things like 
that. I'm the most tested fight- 
er in the world. They get me ear- 
ly. It's part of life. These things 
happen.” 


It had been hoped that the 
calling off of the Holyfield-Ak- 
inwande fight might not neces- 
sarily lead to the scrapping of 
file rest of the undercard, in- 
cluding Roberto Duran’s world 
title fight. However, it was con- 
firmed later that the entire 
card would be called off! 

These were the second and 
third medical suspensions to hit 
tonight's card. On Friday tbe 
Mexican lightweight Maria de 
las Nieves Garcia was 
scratched from her undercard 
bout with Christy Martin be- 
cause tests showed she was 
pregnant. 

Akinwande has had a dra- 
matic last 12 months. He was 
disqualified during a bout last 
year against tbe World Boxing 
Council champion, Lennox 
Lewis, for repeated holding. Af- 
ter the Lewis dlbdcle. King 
matched him against Oriin Nor- 
ris and Akinwande won a 12- 
round decision to become the 
mandatory contender. 

Holyfieid was to have fought 
Lewis to unify the heavyweight 
championship for the fijst time 
since Riddick Bo we threw the 
WBC belt into a rubbish bin af- 
ter beating Holyfieid. 

But with Holyfieid wauting 
$20m (£12m) for the fight and 
Lewis unwilling to give up his 
relationship with the HBO net- 
work, talks collapsed and Holy- 
field was left only with the 
option of taking a mandatory 
title defence to keep his World 
Boxing Association title. 



Henry Akinwande trains in New Ybrk before his fight with Evander Holyfieid was called off 
yesterday after the British boxer fafied a test for hepatitis B Photograph: Reuters 

Pregnant pause in fighter’s career 


SOME BOXERS cannot fight 
because they fail drug tests. 
Maria de las Nieves Garcia 
cannot fight because of a preg- 
nancy test 

After several tests confirmed 
that the Mexican fighter was 
pregnant she was pulled on 
Thursday from her figbt against 
Christy Martin on the undercard 
of what would have been today's 
Evander Holyfield-Heoiy Ak- 
inwande heavyweight title fight. 

Nieves Garcia is 21 weeks 
pregnant and claims she was 
completely unaware of the fact. 


“She had no idea she was preg- 
nant,” said Bobby Goodman. 
Madison Square Garden’s di- 
rector of boxing, a fact that 
seems especially strange as she 
already has one child. 

“She seemed to be dejected 
that she was not fighting,” said 
Goodman, adding in response 
to a question, “no, she didn't 
appear to be gushing that she 
was pregnant" 

Nieves Garcia. 22, was 
scheduled to earn $15,000 
(£9.500) to fight Martin, the 
World Boxing Council’s 


women’s Lightweight champi- 
on. 

Goodman said Nieves Gar- 
da underwent urinalysis and a 
blood test on Wednesday which 
revealed she was preganant. 
She took another blood test 
Thursday which also proved 
positive for pregnancy, be said. 

Martin has a deal with pro- 
moter Don King to earn 
$100,000 for an unreleased 
number of fights, as long as she 
keeps on winning. Her oppo- 
nent's pregnancy was just one 
reason she will not today. 


opponent and hope to over- 
come them, this was stone 
meets stone. 

No wonder the company 
spokesman was acting like a 
dog with two tails. What more 
could a sponsor ask than this 
tanned, self-contained, super 
talented teenager standing on 
the cusp of his own greatness, 
a more certain bet for the 
future than the Millennium 
Dome dominating the sky line 
outside the press conference 
venue? 

What Owen had to face yes- 
terday is the new reality for 
emerging superstars - an end- 
less succession of courses in 
which the feast is themselves. 
From the moment his heli- 
copter landed, all eyes and 
lenses were trained on the 


compact figure in the red top 
folding his newspaper - hang 
on a jsec, newspaper? - in < 
preparation for a' short, 'con- 
ducted walk to th4&fe of his 
interrogation. 

As he made his way over, 
posing the time of day with the 
blazered folk who surrounded 
him, he clasped his hands 
behind his . bade. like Prince 
bloody Phillip, for goodness 
sake - and he’s still little more 
than a kid. 

He was then ushered into a 
series of scenarios which wiB be- 
come all too familiar to him, if 
they are not already. First came 
the appearance in frontof all as- 
sembled media -50 reporters, 
20 photographers, five TV 

cameramen, while sitting up on 
a dais with the sponsor. 


Then he was escorted away 
for a smaller gathering with tbe 
daily written press, before be- 
mg sidelined fa a chat with the 
Sunday press, before being 
guided upstairs to have bis 
picture taken on the roof- with 
a dear view over to tbe Dome. 

Requests for autographs -. 
from the. staff dealing the 
tables, and even from some 
re p or t ers -filled in any spare 
moments. Finally, after a last 
round of farewells, he lifted off 
again in the helicopter to rejoin 
the England party -grateful, no 

doubt, that the landing was to 
be out of sight of any joshing 
colleagues. 

In the course of the inter- 
views {written media, dailies 
only) one idiot asked him if he 
had watched tbe likes of Steve 


Heigfrway playing for Liver- 
pool when he bad visited An- 
field as a boy- All right It was 
me. A moment’s thought con- 
firmed that when Heighway 

was m his pomp m the early. 70s 
England's newest forward was 
not even in his pram. He is so 
fearfully, young, so awesomely 
composed. 

The introductoryaddress of 
Owen’s companion on the dais 

had a particular resonance 
given foe' disruptive recent 
events surrounding certain 
members of foe England party. 
“What a pleasure it is,” he said, 
“to be involved with someone 
who has come to fruition and 
shown a maturity beyond, bis 
years.. .what a pleasure to re- 
ward dedication, commitment 
and loyalty™” 


The images of recent weeks.. 
— Sheringham’s witless can- 
oodling, Paul Gascoigne’s 

tragi -comic multi-cigaretted . 
appearances - form an un- 
spoken counterpoint to every- 
thing Owearioes. like Edina's 
daughter, Saffy, in Absolutely . 
FabuloUs ; it. seems he must 
take on the responsibilities so 
flagrantly shunned by the older 
generation. 

It is, in Truth, a fearful load, 
but for.all foat Owen protests 
he would not change his posi- - 
tion with any other 18-year-old 
in thewortd. For toddy’s inter- ■ 
national sporting arrivals, 
heady rewards are tempered 
with heavy burdens. Let’s hope. 

for Owen’s sake, that he can 
keep those fleet feet firmly 1 
located on terra firms. 






* £ ' 





Roberto Duran (tight) battles it out with David Radford during an international middleweight championship fight 


Photograph: Rei 


Horseplay days are over for Duran 


ON his first crip to New York, 
in 1971, a 20-year-old Rober- 
to Duran sat on the steps of 
Madison Square Garden at 
7am and a rare smile played 
across the cruellest lips in box- 
ing. Duran believed that all 
fights in the USA were staged 
at foe legendary Manhattan 
arena and that, while nobody 
knew him then, “they soon 
would”. That evening be made 
an impression on one Benny 
Huertas, whom Duran knocked 
cold in the first round of his 
Garden debut. 

Tonight, an incredible 26 
years to the month after Duran 
brutalised Edinburgh’s Ken 
Buchanan at the “mecca of 
boxing" to become lightweight 
champion of the world, foe 
Garden was due to be a fitting 
setting for what surely must be 
the 23rd and final world title 
fight of Duran's 31-year boxing 
career. 

Two weeks before his 48tb 
birthday, the legendary “manos 
de Piedra” (Hands of Stone) 
was to have challenged William 
Joppy for the World Boxin g As- 
sociation middleweight title on 
foe undercard to foe Evander 
Holyfieid v Heniy Akinwande 
heavyweight title fight. Duran 


Roberto Duran has fought 22 world title fights and at the age of 
47 he is still going strong. Glyn Leach reports from New York 


was given little chance of beat- 
ing Joppy, 27, whose parents 
had not even met when Duran, 
then a 15-year-old bantam- 
weight, turned professional in 
March 1967. 

Duran has won an incredible 
102 fights, with 13 losses, mostly 
in the latter part of his career. 
He earned his fame as a 
snarling, dead-eyed destroyer 
whose rage and aggression nul- 
lified foe cultured skills of 
Buchanan and Sugar Ray 
Leonard, who went the distance 
with tbe outstanding middle- 
weight champion, Marvin 
Hagler, in November 1983, and 
who, six years later at foe age 
of 37, shocked the boxing world 
by beating foe Bronx street 
hood, Iran “The Blade” 
Barkley, to become a four- 
weight world champion. 

That Duran is no more. But 
foe promoter Don King had 
been hoping that tbe Pana- 
manian's popularity, particularly 
within New York’s large His- 
panic communities, would at- 
tract attention on a day when 
horse racing -“Real Quiet” is a 


hot favourite to become the first 
Triple Grown winner in 20 years 
in today's Belmont Stakes - has 
top priority in New York's 
sporting calendar. 

Duran has never liked 
horses. On Monday at the Gar- 
den’s Expo CenteT, where pre- 
fight training sessions are taking 
place, sitting beside the very 
same ring is which he won two 
of his four world titles, tbe aged 
wamor revealed: “Yes, it’s true 
1 once knocked out a horse. It 
was at a fiesta in my mother’s 
borne town of Guarare. Some- 
one bet roe a bottle of whiskey 
that I couldn’t do it. 

“1 didn’t know where to bit 
the horse - it didn't seem to 
have a jaw. But my uncle, 
Socrates, told me to catch it just 
behind the ear and down it 
went. But 1 ripped my hand 
open. You could see right down 
to the bone. But I was too drunk 
to feel it and 1 won the bet," 
Something gained, then - 
Duran admits that as a young- 
ster in Panama he used to throw 
cats against walls, just for fun- 
in those early days enter- 


tainment was hard to find for 
foe young street fighter, one of 
eight children deserted by their 
father. 

His family were shackled by 
a poverty that, legend has it, had 
Duran swimming two miles 
across the Panama Canal in 
order to raid the mango trees 
of plush Fort Amador on foe 
other side. 

Boxing enabled Duran to 
amass a fortune estimated at 
$50m, but most of it has been 
squandered as foe Panamanian 
playboy, who has eight children 
of his own by a variety of moth- 
ers, pursued a path of self-de- 
struction. 

Duran has little to show for 
his career; a form, a penthouse 
in Panama City which tbe US 
government used as a base to 
spy on Noriega. But despite his 
paying no tax in his homeland, 
where he is treated like royalty, 
Duran has a second mortgage 
on his family home. And a 
Florida court had ordered that 
his $250,000 purse for the fight 
against Joppy should be with- 
held because Duran owes 




$41,000 in child support to 
Elvira Galvin, tbe mother of 
Duran’s 10-year-old son. His 
purse has also been earmarked 
by the Internal Revenue Service 
to clear unpaid taxes. 

His recently estranged pro- 
moter for 11 years, Pennsyl- 
vanian Mike Acri. said: “If you 
offered him a cheque for 
$100,000 or showed him 
$50,000 dollars in cash, he’d, r ‘" 
take foe $50,000 every time. 

“Duran doesn't understand 
interest of investment - he - 
doesn’t want to understand. 
And the end result is a ra gs to' 
riches and back to rags story”. 

Some fighters fight to live;- 
others live to fight. Fbr Duran, 
foe divide appears to have be- 
come blurred. There are severe 
misgivings regarding his ability 
to live without the sport, but 
while the pay-days are still 
there, Duran wfll be there too. 

Former opponent Buchanan 
has been forced to take a series ' 
of dead-end jobs since retiringin 
1983, but when asked about Do- 
ran’s challenge to Joppy, the Scot' * 

offered a perspective that only an 

outsiderwbo was formerly on the , 
inside can fully appreciate, ■ 

“Doran's a lucky bastard,”/ 1 
Buchanan said. _ 4 ^ 


TWENTY YEARS OF TITLE FIGHTS 


June 1972: Ken Buchanan, New Yfaric TOO 13, World Boeing 
Counci li^itw c l gh t title. 

January 1 a re, Jtm nj Robertson, Panama K05, World Boring 
June 1973: Hector Thompson, Panama 7X08 WBA agrtwelgM 

U» 

S^o^wl973:»sWmalsuSuzU<tPan»TaTi«31ClVVBASght- 

March 1974: Esteban De Jesus, Panama KD11 WBAjgtitwaight 
titta. 

December 1874: (Wasatate Tkkayama, Costa RJca. TKDX WBA 
Sgntwa^jrrt bda. 

March 1975: Ray LampWn. Panama KDU, WBA Ughtwaltfit 
tftte i 

Decem ber 1975: Leoneio Ortiz. Puerto fflcoiWOg. WBA Ight- 
weight title 

May 1976: Lou Bizzarre, Phladelphia, K014. WBA Lightweight 
QDft 

October 1975: Alvaro Rop& Florida, KD\ WBA Lightweight 0- 

Viomar Fernandez. Florida, KD13. WBA Ught- 

Sapsmiber 1977: Edwin Vkuet. Phladelphia. W15, WBA Light- 
weight tttte. 


January 1978: Esteban De Jesus. Las Vegas, KD12. 
WBA/WBC Lightweight Wes. ^ * 

.hme 1980: Ray Leonard, Montreal W15, WBC Welterweight 

Ray Uonani, New Orleans, TOO a, WBC 

£n«wry 1?8 fc Wired Benitez, Las Vegas, L15, WBC Ugh! 
ouQ. 

J une 1 983: Dawy Moors, New \faric.THQft WBA Light MWfa. 
weight Boa 

ISSSS^mS!^ Ha0teriLa3Vfe 9 aSlL1 ^ WBA WBC 

Las Vfegaa, W3 by 2, WBC Light 

February 1989: Iran BarWey.ABanBcCttv.Wi 2 . wrt. 
vreljyit tttte. 

Ftey Leonard, Las VUgas, L12. WBC Super 

*te^yg9^nny Pazienza. Atomic Oty, L12, IBC Super 
MdSmSwuS 01 ' C*™«hu Atentfc City. L12, IBC Super 
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Buy-out signals end of partnership 
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Motor racing 


By David Tran ay ne 

« Montreal 


SURPRISE has greeted the 
imminent split between Ford 
and- engine supplier Cbswortfa, 

as a relationship that rktpc back 

55 years is about to be severed 
by VW’s acquisition of the 
engineering company. If Darby 
and Joan had separated itcould 
scarcely have raised more eye- 
brows. Though there have been 
nunoure for many months now 
of 3r parting between the two 
partners, when the news broke 
yesterday that VW had beaten 
BMW in the fight to buy RqIIs- 
Jpbyce, it was the talk of the pad- 
dock. VWs lucrative offer to 
acquire Cosworth as well is be- 
lieved to have been influential 
in .swaying shareholders in 
Vickers, the parent company of 
Rolls and Cosworth, to accept 
d&yw bid. 

>yWien Ford took the ambi- 
tltnlS decision to enter FI bade 
inr;i967, it allocated Cosworth 
founders Keith Duckworth and 
Mike.Costm a budget of 
£100,000 to design and develop 
a'Jh'ree-litre V8 engine. The 
Cosworth DFV set new 
^gaadards and won on its debut 
nriim Clark's Lotus 49, at the 
1.907: Dutch Grand Prix at 
Z^idvoort. Overnight Ford's 
image was revolutionised. 
.-Over the ensuing years the 
DpV became a legend, winning 
another 154 victories to estab- 
listrfeself as the most successful 
Graftd Prix racing engine in his- 
tory /Subsequent Ford-financed 
Cdsworth FI engines have not 
lived up to the DFV s legacy, but 
die Bard Zetec R V8 powered 
Michael Schumacher to his first 
Wbrld Championship in 1994. 

The development comes at a 
.'^kiwhen there is concern over 
engine supply m Fl. Only re- 
ceaSy, powerbroker Be rule Ec- 
clestone tried very hard to 
p&muade Mercedes-Benz, 
whose engines power the domi- 
naut McLarens, to supply a 
second team. Despite his blan- 
dishments. Mercedes refused. 
However. Ecclestone's purchase - 



Members of Williams’*, pit crew begin testing the new rear end of their cars in the lead -up to tomorrow’s Canadian Grand Prix Photograph: AP 


of a shareholding in Meca- 
chrome, the company currently 
supplying Renault-based V10 
engines to Williams and Benet- 
ton, has ensured that they will 
supply a third team in 1999. 
Honda, past winners of the 
World Championship with both 
Williams and McLaren, are due 
to return, perhaps by 1999. And 
BMW is due to race with 
Williams from 2000. Toyota and 
Nissan have also expressed in- 
terest in competing in Fl. Ec- 
clestone will welcome VWs 
acquisition of Cosworth, since 
this may help to fast-track the 
ambitious German marque into 
an arena in which it has long had 
an interest; back in 1992 VW off- 
shoot Audi examined closely 
the fcasibQityof commissioning 
an Fl engine from Cosworth. 


VW's acquisition of Cos- 
worth's road and racing activi- 
ties leaves Ford - and Jackie 
Stewart's team - with the prob- 
lem of continuing their Fl 


programme as seamlessly as 
possible. Ford own the intel- 
lectual property rights to the 
Zetec R V10 engine which 
powers the Stewarts, and some 


suggest they believed they had 
a deal with Vickers to buy Cos- 
worth. Now they must establish 
a facility to design, build and 
develop new engines. 


CANADIAN GRAND PRIX 


Circuit Gilles Villeneuve 
Montreal 


Senna 

Hairpin 



Circuit length: 4.421km 
(2.747 mites) 

0 Distance; 69 laps 
‘ (306049km (189553 miles) 

1997 details 

1 M Schumacher (Ferrari) 

2 J Alesi (Benetton) 

3 G FsicheKa (Jordan) 

Pole position: Schumacher 
tmin ia095sec 
Fastest lap: D Couthard 
(McLaren) tmin 19635 sec, lap 
37 (ave speed 199B56kph, 
124.185mph) 


“In the coming months we 
will be deciding what is the best 
course of action for us." a Ford 
spokesman in Canada said. In- 
siders are already hinting that 
the break could be just the im- 
petus that Ford needs to con- 
vince itself to invest sufficient 
levels of funding and commit- 
mcnl to match Mercedes- 
Benz's massive support for Fl. 
Ford continued: “Since Ford's 
Advanced Vehicle technology 
team and Special vehicle Op- 
erations were already providing 
substantial scientific, technical 
and engineering services to 
Cosworth racing, we also have 
the option of bringing that 
activity in-house." 

However, there are sugges- 
tions that Ford may yet buy Cos- 
worth from VW. 


Bell still laments the old Le Mans magic 


B^terickAllsop 


AMERICAN viewers to the Ca- 
yman Grand Prix will have to 
f understanding if the English 
commentator lapses into 
3 antic illusions to a race on 
, ^tber side of the Atlantic. 
There again, Derek Bell, 
five-times winner of the Le 
Mans 24-hour sportscar classic, 
just might tell them what he’s 
not missing: “That awful feel- 
ing when you come into the pits 
in the middle of the night and 
realise you’re not even half 
way through it." 

Pain and exhilaration are co- 
drivers at Le Mans, and Bell is 
better acquainted with them 
then most At the age of 56 he 
could be expected to conclude 
the latter no longer compen- 
sates for the former, 
v And yet he still yearns for a 
return to those French fields, ex- 
plaining only the absence of 


Sporting Digest 


viable opportunity and his tele- 
vision commitments steered 
him away this year. 

“You can be sure I'll be 
keeping an eye on wbat’s hap- 
pening at Le Mans, particularly 
as my son is in it,” be said. “But 
it's been so much a part of my 
life and I hope it win still be part 
of my life.” 

Le Mans remains for many 
a mysterious obsession, a 
masochistic ritual unconnected 
to the real world of sport. Ben 
laments the passing of still 
more daunting times, before 
they broke up the fabled Mul- 
sanne Straight, but he is stiQ 
held by its hypnotic appeaL 

“You do go through that 
“what am I doing it?” phase 
sometimes. It can be hard when 
you’re running, two hours at a 
time, no where near anybody. 
That’s when it becomes tiring. 

“I don’t think Le Mans can 
ever be as good as it was 


because it changed when they 
pul those chicanes in. The 
adrenaline really started pump- 
ing when you’d got that four 
mile straight to contend with. 

“But the adrenaline will still 
pump for the guys now, espe- 
cially going down to Indi- 
anapolis. It’s still 230m ph stuff 
approaching that corner. I al- 
ways felt this was the most 
dangerous part of the circuit 1 
hate ro think about it but there 
could be a nasty accident there 
one of these days." 

Twenty seven former Grand 
Prix drivers are among the cus- 
tomary veteran brigade entered 
this year, but here, too. Bel! sees 
differences. “People say the 
characters have gone but of 
course a lot of the drivers have 
different attitudes now,” he said. 
“A lot are frustrated Grand Prix 
drivers, young guys who aren’t 
making it in Formula One. 

“When I was younger lots of 


drivers were getting killed in 
Formula One and therefore 
there were more opportunities 
in Formula One. Now you’ve 
got guys going out there in 
sportscar s trying to prove they 
should be in Formula One.” 

Justin Bell drives one of the 
Chrysler Vipers that are 
favourites to dominate the GT2 
class this weekend, but Bell 
senior suspects another of Le 
Mans' legendary names will 
again take overall honours. He 
predicts victory tomorrow 
afternoon for Porsche, espe- 
cially the Joest Porsche team. 

‘Tm not being very clever in 
going for them because they’ve 
won it for the last two years, but 
you have to have a good track 
record at Le Mans and they 
have it- 1 know Mac 1 area won 
first time out a few years ago but 
it rained that year and they 
wouldn’t have won if it had been 
dry.” Ex-Formula One roan 


Brady pays heavy penalty of run In with Law 


Ssufing 

GAVIN BRADY will forever 
curse a pair of unnecessary 
penalties and the squandering 
of the third semi-final race of 
his third attempt to win the 
Hoya Lymington Cup, writes 
Stuart Alexander. 

At 1-1 in a best of five, the 
New Zealander had Britain’s 
Chris Law in all sorts of pre-^art 
trouble. Law bad two penalties 
against him, which Brady took 
advantage of with a clear run at 


the start line. But he put his 
nose over early and, in return- 
ing to restart. Law exonerated 
one penalty and thus managed 
to keep a lead. 

At die second 800-yard beat 
Law cleveriy held Brady out and 
then quickly executed his 
second penalty turn to go into 
the final leg ahead and hold off 
a determined bid by Brady to 
run him down. 

As Brady had thrown away 
the chance to win the first race 


because of picking up a penally, 
and then was rewarded with an- 
other for being too early into the 
manoeuvres at the start of the 
fourth, his goose was cooked. 

Meeting Law in the best-of- 
seven final today will be 
France’s Bertrand Pace, who 
dispatched another Kiwi, 
Murray Jones, 3-0 without ever 
having to stretch himself. 

.The two New Zealanders 
will fight it out over five races 
for third place. 


dUVOlHO^V Vi “ — ~ — 

S' Capitals celebrate reaching the Stanley Cup 


Ice Hockey 

WASHINGTON was cele- 
brating late into the night on 
Thursday, as the Capitals, 
finally did what no one thought 
posable, writes Andrew Mar- 
shall^ Washington. 

After 24 seasons marked 
nwre 'often by despair than 
defirium, they made it into the 
finals of America's most pres- 
ugjous ice hockey prize- e 

Stanley Clip. . . . 

By beating the more fancied 
i&Satats.WonTbuisday 

night, the Caps won the Na- 

^HiiAey League Easrero 
Conference finals by four games 

to two. They will now tace 


either the Detroit Red Wings or 
the Dallas Stars, depending on 
the outcome of their playoffs. 
The Red Wings lead three 
games to two, and were hoping 
totie up the seven-game P^’ 
offe last night 

Washington is not a town 
where ice hockey normally 

war mstbeblood.TheIaKtime 

a baseball team won the World 
Series was 1924 (They are long 
gone, and hopes are now 
pinned on the Baltimore 

^Ody DC United, the city’s 
soccer team, have shown them- 
selves to be capable of calling 
themselves champions- 


By winning the Prince of 
Wales trophy, they have as- 
sured themselves of a place in 
history, but the Caps mil now 
want more, as will their success- 
starved fans. 

“It’s been a long time com- 
ing," said Dale Hunter, the 
team captain. 

The Sabres were by no 
means a pushover. Dominik 
Hasek, their goal lender, was an 
Olympic gold medallist and is 
regarded as the best in the 
game. But Olaf Kolzig, the 
huge Caps goaltender (his nick- 
name is “Godzilla"), also played 
a blinder, slopping 39 of 41 
shots. 


Athletics 

The American Jeff Hartwig became 
only the efcfoth pole vauter to ctear 9ix 
merare on ThLrsday att the St Derfe tv 
temational meet Abates compare the 
metric banter to the tax mtnute rrite. 
Britain's top sprinter Stnmone Ja- 
cobs, has been forced to pul out of 
the intwroiorval agarisUBand. Scot- 
land, Mfetes and the North after going 
down with a stomach bug. 

Vv American Robert HomrtiaiSievBd 
the longest long jump in the world iris 
year, a wtnrf-assStec! & 37 m, Bl the US 
coicQiaffi championshps on Thursday. 
IMF MEETING (Parts) Thursday"* ten «► 
dAk MtfE 100m 1 F Fredancks (Nam) DOS: 
2 S Cef (Frt HJ.17;3 B Lwrts (US) Ota 200m: 
lSKel$Bl{6M^2OU6ac;2CCIiBiBllR)3p30; 
3P Swsns (BoO Z04a 1500nu 1 H EjQuai- 
roq (Mb) »rtn 3234sec; 2 N fl ostta (Ft) 
3fl67B: 3 D Maaznuzf (Fr) 33702; 4 J May- 
ocfc (G8) 33739 ItOni hmdlmti I MCfGer 
(US) 035; 8 R Morning LNeth) 037; 3 J Pares 
(US) W& mntarifcK i S Mawwpfcni) 
4 &M; 2 J Muz* (Cz Rap) «afl 6 : 3 R 
Masebertw (Rus) 4836. Hammer; 1 B KBS 
2 V Gacsek (Hun) 8114; 3 H 


C, 


Michele Alboreto and Stefan 
Johansson again lead the Joest 
challenge and Bell believes the 
combined experience in the 
cockpit and in the pits, should 
counter any superior pace in the 
ranks of the GTI runners. 

The other sports racers look 
more vulnerable. BMW's 
alliance with Williams ought to 
prove formidable given time. 
This test may have come too 
soon, Ferarri. buoyed by success 
at Daytona, are uuL in force but 
have little realistic hope, while the 
Courage Nissan's are striking fear 
in few of their opponents. 

The GT1 Nissan crew from 
the TWR stable are distinctly 
more bullish. Caught short first 
time out last year, they have im- 
proved the car and tested ex- 
tensively in preparation for this 
one. They also have a strong 
tine-up, which includes John 
Nielsen. Franck Lagorce, Erik 
Comas and Jan Lammers. 


Cricket 

SECOND TEST [GA. third day) 

New Zealand won loss 
NEW ZEALAND - (ini tamings 
Omrmgtn 1S2S 

N J Asfl# e TMahenov b Dhormasuna ..... S3 
tA C Paitire c Jayasunya b DhumaMna .30 
C L Cams C Jaysunya b Oharmawne — .0 
C Z Hams c b DhBrmasana4 

P J Hfeama n« KakM&vrana 

bOhamwaena 23 

SBCTComor rat out .0 

Extras 0b7 nbZ) ... 9 

Tttal (a> our) — ■ ... 198 

Mi (com): 9-137 7-07 6W 9-00 10-199 
Bowling: Wekrarnasfl(?» 71-290; Dhar- 
mssena 3*i -4-79-6, Bandoraoake 38-0-47-4; 
Mjatomn ZJ- 9-33-0 |5h6 1 . Jnesuiya 4 -7-9- 
0; Do Stva S-244 
SH LANKA - Cm balings 
S T Jaytwtiw e Hams b \teroxi _ _ - ~2i 

MS Afaoaruc WCortO Msaman .36 

P P M Jayewerdene not out B8 

P A (fe Sira bw b Vbtton O 

‘AfbnatunganQtoul — .33 

Extras (IbS r*1J ..9 

TbM (lor 3) 197 

M: 1-44 2-06 3-07. 

Tb M H P TBetoano, IS H Xatuvnhwana H 
D P K Dhamttfiarta, o p WdawnmhjpftCN 


One man who will rue 
victory for Nissan is Martin 
Brundle. who puts down his 
microphone 10 make his annual 
pilgrimage to Le Mans. This 
year, however, he has parted 
company with his long time 
mentor. Tom Walkinshaw and 
drives for Toyota. 

“1 don’t think Nissan will do 
it." Brundle said. “If we keep 
going we'll be right [here. I'm 
sure. I’m in good shape. I'm 
quick and I’m up for it. We can 
win this.” At 39, Brundle is a 
relative youngster in this event. 
Bell emphasises with his 
enthusiasm. 

“There's nothing else like it" 
Bell said. “If 1 can get a good 
car and a proper programme to- 
gether to prepare for next year. 
I’d tike to do it again. Not to get 
the sixth win and equal the 
record, but to compete with the 
front runners. I love racing and 
I love Le Mans.” 


nw 73 68 75. P Uorier LebcxK (Fr) 73 98 73 
219 S Cavaten (H) * 73B& C mynah lAtE) 73 
99 73; L Dwfes 68 73 A 219 A Grttmo (5we) 
78 70 70. Ktn IAU9) 78 73 71 . L FBdorfi 73 
71 72; S DBfcy^wfc (Fir) 98 74 F nSTAusi 

73 99 »; K tehw (FfJtxl 73 69 » 

AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP (MtdrfMd): 
Ouarisr-lkiat: M Hiton (East Sussex Na- 
tional) bl T ImmMman (SA) 2 and 1; S Gar- 
da (Sp) W A Wfarwngrt (Gartonh) 5 and 
4; C Wlfcms [CrewHu) bt G Ogrtvy (Aus) 

4 and 3; 8 Mason (Sand Moor) M P Hans- 
son (Swe) 1 hole 
PGA KEMPER OPEN 
Art round Korea (U 
F Funk. 65 C Parry. 67 M VWwr; J L Lewis-, T 
Armour. C Parry (Ausl 68 D Foreman; J 
Leonard; J Morse; C IXMarco; J Johnston; 
M Bratfcy; W Ausfln: M OWeam; H «**, 
J Don Rate; B Ou^ey. M Small 09 W Grady 
(Aus). J Durant S Hocft; H Sutton; D Hart: 
J Kfity; S FtesJv B Fabel; P Goydas T Dodds 

" B R Brcwn; J Rbtw* Swe;. O 

a; B Kamm; B Gatwroer, E Toledo 

(Mex); T Retrace jrr. Others: 7U S Lyle (GS); 

5 Appleby (Aus); V Snfft (Fp). 

Ice hockey 

NHL Pinal; Eastern conference; Mfcshnoton 
3 Buffalo 2 (oi) (Mstu&on win series 4-2). 


B MdtaaM Uart nro 3 C Gahas (IB) 1^ 
800ns 1 H Bentasa (Mon i^Ti.^LFor- 
mancm (Cz nap) 2 :0Q2£, 3 N DMrw* 
(Beta) 2:003 4, 5,000m: 1 2 Ouabz 
M irtn 42.itaeci 2 G Wan* (Em) 

SQr&*«n ftfl -6:0178; 4 P naddHa i 
■eaasa 100 m hurdfoK 1 M Uontson i 
tt7l;2LEnqdsi Swe) 12.73; 3D ftjsal. 
12SB 400RI huTTMs: 1 D Hsmnwifla Otarn) 
5421; 2 KBait 0 n [UQ B4fla 3 TOWiiciaA 

■" 54to;6S9rr«iM57»HMM"£ 
a (BJ) lsem; i ' nHaana iffi 

3 A AojSI (US) 192 

NCAA CHAMPIONSHIPS (BuflUoj: Sosond 
dwoHwe IMK lOjOODra 1 Brad rtaw 
3U0nc; 2 Bran Hear 28323a 3 NMAW 
2K32TO. tongkaim: 1 R Howsid 873: 2 C 
Bh) 9ft 3 ¥ ’famni 785 (aB "p**- 


vex 


Baseball 

NATIONAL LEAGUE; San Dfogo 5 Hous» 
1; Los Angeles SStLoria 2: Colorado 5 Aif 

ora2 

AMERICAN LEAGUto Toronto 3 DenA 6; 

CKcaoo WNt8 S« 7 Kansas Chy 1: Oalfr 
land 8 neo l: Beeton 0 Baltimore 1; Naw 
Tbrit Y^8«8 6 Ttoipa Bay 1; Gtawfand 3 
Mnneaota 2 ; Ansitadn 6 Seattle 2- 


BowOng: OComor 4-0-&0; CeSns 5-0-20-0, 
Wbanan «-i-93-1; Vfeoori ««7-2; ftaK* 9- 
3-23-0 rinbh Mr! Man 7-20-0; Asrte i-i-oo 
Umpires; B C Corny and D L Orchard. 

Cycling 

haiyfc GlanmMfeo FagiW won toe 20 lh 
stage# the Qrotfttafeyesiaijay. In 
an afl hafan finish Mariano Piccofi was 
second and Wtatfirrir Bed third In toe 
137 km leg from Boario Twma Italian 
Marco Paitani kepi the overall lead 

Football 

The Scottish Footoal League are St* 
looking tar a sponsor for next season's 
League Cup after Coca-Cote con- 
timed they are rot renewing their 
baddng for the totxnamenL 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDLY {Cep«n- 
haspnj: Dweiart: 1 (Mder 90) Cameroon 
2 (Ornan-Biyck «, 23V 

Golf 

EMANWOMBfSHASTBtS(Eiitan,Pt):Lasd- 
IngtiMTCUidacimKiteranilMunlertSiat- 
^ 2 MTJohnaorfo 7 b».SWBrfi(Au 6 )® 
72 sa 21 ICNDOitSuta' 57 R {S 4 J 

72 M TO AMdtts 3 DTO?i: MHati (Sww SB 
TO 72 212 H Attredewi (Suie) 7068 TLZt 3 E 
Kra*tl( 8 p} 73 » 99 .LfWD[US 1737 l®.MCCb- 
sen 71 70 72 : D Ssmart 99 72 73 . H lUstSRf 
(JapBi| 707073214 CMBtw 7071 73 LLHacfc- 


Motor racing 

LE MANS 24 HOWS: QurtMira Onw lor 
today's *•: 1 B Schneider (Gen Murages 
CLKLM 3 rwi 3 B 544 SM; 2 M Boncfo | 


Toyota GT 1 3 : 35582 ; 3 JM Gounon (Frt Mer- 
csdes CLK-LM 3 : 30501 ; 4 J KUer (Gep 
Porsche GTi 338084 ; 5 A Meftefi JGB) 
Rxsctw GTi 338407 : s P Martin {« BMW 
V 12 3 ^ 8829 ; 7 T Boutsen ffieh tbyau GTI 
3 : 40042 ; 8 U Kateyama Liman) Toyota GTI 
3 : 40 . 472 ; 9 M Atooreto [it) PorechelJff* «e 
3 : 40503 ; 10 J NXJ&en (Den) risssi R 390 
GTI 3 . 4064 Q. 

Pool 

EMBASSY WORLD Ua Ll CHAMPI- 
ONSHIP (BtackpooQ: Mm's quartartV 
nste R Mdtema (WaJ) ta P &undy (feda ol 
Mart) 90 ; K Brewer En) MR Brady M) 9 - 5 : 

Rallying 

SCOTTISH MUy.- Poem cm after (he 
stsgas: I&mb 36 min Msec 2 McRae 
-r-lsec; 3 Roms + 17 ; 4 Krtctahm + 50: 8 Ho- 
gns + 13 & 

Sailing 

ROWL UMN 6 I 0 N CUP: fourth day svre> 
gWte C LAtffEtgendl 3 G Brady (Hong 
Kong) i; B Pace [Fr] 3 m Jones (he) Q 


Goulding out 
in the cold 
at St Helens 


Rugby League 


By Dave Hadfieki 

THERE is still no place for the 
Great Britain scrum-half. Bob- 
bie Goulding, in the Sl Helens’ 
team lo travel to Castieford on 
tomorrow - a fact that is bound 
to increase speculation about a 
parting of the ways. 

Two other players left out of 
last week's starting line-up by 
the Saints coach, Shaun 
McRae, are recalled, wilh 
Damico Smith at centre and 
Karle Hammond at loose- 
forward. Andy Haigh and 
Apollo Perelini drop to the 
bench. But McRae has contin- 
ued to ignore the claims of 
Goulding, opting instead for the 
pairing of Sean Long and 
Tommy Martyn at half-back. 

Two other Super League 
coaches threatened extensive 
changes after sub-standard per- 
formances lust week. In the 
event. Salford's Andy Gregory 
has had some changes forced 
upon him, with Phil Hassan and 
Martin Crompton both suffer- 
ing from hack injuries. Mark 
Lee makes his first Super 
League start of Lhe season at 
scrum-halfaga/nsi Wigan, while 
Robert Russell - the latest off 
Lhe production tine at the Ecdes 
club that also nurtured Nathan 
MeAvoy and Adrian Morley - 
makes his debut on the wing. 

Salford have signed smother 
young player of outstanding 


promise, the British Amateur 
Rugty League Association's 
Youth Player of the Year. Stuart 
Litlk-r. from Leigh Miners- 
Rangers. 

Wigan's 20-year-old prop. 
Nefl Baynes, makes his first 
appearance this year, preferred 
lu Teny O’Connor, who remains 
in the A team. 

Last weekend's other obvi- 
ously dissatisfied coach was 
Sheffield Eagles' John Kear. He 
criticised his Wcmbley-winncrs' 

lack of hunger and indicated 

changes that will begin, but 
perhaps not finish, wilh a first 
start of the season for Willie 
Morganson. 

Sheffield's opponents. Lon- 
don, have one injured player 
hack in Chris Ryan, but areslilJ 
without Martin Offiah. John 
Timu and Mark Carroll. 

Warrington wiil be missing 
Adam Doyle, who needs a groin 
operation, as well as Lee Briers, 
while Brendon Tuuia faces a fit- 
ness lesl before tomorrow 
evening's visit from Bradford. 
The Bulls replace Danny Pea- 
cock. out for the season with a 
serious knee injuiy. wilh the ver- 
satile Nathan Graham. 

The British Amateur Rugby 
League Association's chief ex- 
ecutive. Maurice Oldroyd.will 
learn next month whether any 
action is to be taken against him 
over allegations of irregularities 
involving Barla lours. Oldroyd 
has been suspended from his job 
during investigations. 


Lawyer disputes 
tests on De Bruin 


Swimming 


THE lawyer of the Irish 
Olympic champion. Michelle 
De Bruin, has angrily disputed 
reports that traces of artificially- 
produced testosterone have 
been found in one of her urine 
samples. 

The solicitor. Peter Lennon, 
said the reports were “further 
attempts to discredit Michelle". 
He added: "This is a very 
malicious piece of publicity on 
the part of the* International 
Olympic Committee.” 

Lennon said that the latest 
type of test undertaken on De 
Bruin's urine samples had not 
been approved by the Olympics 
authorities. "The IOC seem to 
be savins' ibal in this case *we 
are going to effectively hang, 
draw and quarter Michelle De 
Bruin regardless’.” 

Their latest move, he al- 
leged, was designed to “create 
further doubt and suspicion”. 
“They are putting this infor- 
mation into the public domain 
as pan of a softening up 
process.” he said. “It is aa 
attempt by die IOC lo interfere 
with the course of justice." 

On the question of a banned 
substance being found, Lennon 
said: “1 am not in the business 
of discussing hypotheses. I am 


Speedway 

THURSDAYS LATE RESULTS: Elite 
League: (pswnch 63 Poota 27; SWiKton 47 
Be*e Vue 43 Premier League Cup; 
Sheffield 91 FM3& 

Squash 

British Open Squash Champion 
McheOe Martin has been forced out 
of the Mercedes Open in Seattle by 
back injuries. The wHhte a —l moves 
England's Casae Jackman up to sec- 
ond seed in the event 
MERCEDES OPEN GRAND PRIX (Seat- 
tle): first-round: S FiE-GeraJd (Ausl at C 


in the business of ensuring that 
someone as notewurthy as 
Michelle De Bruin gets a fair 
trial from the parties who are 
accusing her of wrong-doing. 

“in this particular case, we 
have the IOC, who have no par- 
ticular involvement, releasing 
evil rumour and innuendo into 
the public domain.” 

Reports from Spain said the 
Olympic Committee medical 
chief. Prince Alexandre de 
Merodc. had talked of a new 
lesl to probe for artificial 
evidence of the banned testos- 
terone hormone and that these 
new methods had been used on 
urine samples provided by Ms 
De Bruin at her Irish home in 
January- The unnamed officials 
said a Barcelona laboratoiy 
bad uncovered signs of 
artificially-produced testos- 
terone. 

De Bruin could not be i*<’n- 
ished even if the result was con- 
firmed. because the lesl has not 
been recognised officially as a 
method for catching comped- 
tors who take drugs. 

De Bruin created a sensation 
by winning three gold medals 
and one bronze in Atlanta two 
years ago. Last month, IOC 
officials said indications of 
tampering in two urine samples 
provided by her would be in- 
vestigated. 


freestyle: 1 B Bennett 
rwy (US) 4 1591; 3 J 

42201 
2 £71 
vak)2B.7t 
Tennis 

FRENCH OPEN (S&uto Roland Garros. 
Paris): Men’s Singles. Semi-final: C MOW 
|Sp) bt F MANTlXA (Sw 5-7 6-2 64 &Z 
Wnmw 'fc doufatea.e mrti ne F LuaypPORT 
(LB and N ZVEREV* (Beta) bt A N3URMCM 
(Rj&l and L NBLAM3 (la) 83 6-2 

Seeds n captats 



Nft*i(SA) 9-7 9-1 Sh2; S Homer (Eng) bt K 
Major (.‘ais) 94} 94 96: S Sehorw (Ger) bt 
S Khan (USi 91 9-1 94; L Marsh (NZ) bJ 


P Beams (NZ) 91 96 90; C Owens (. 
tat T Mali f\MHj 91 94 tW; F Geavas (Eng) 
01 R Gmham (Aus) 93 5-S 92 fr& 97.T 
Gtarman (Eng) bt J Marlin (Eng) 3-9929- 
3 94; C Jackman (Eng) W R Macrae (Eng) 
9092 94 

Swimming 

WTHWWnONAl MEETING (Monts C ar- 
te) Thursday's lata resuRs: Mete 50m 
badutroka: 1 L Krazefiwry (US) 2643sec; 
2 R Haas (Ausl 2681 50m breaststroke: 1 
0 Mate* (Cz Rep) 2865; 2 J Writer I 


POWDER BYRNE TROPHY (SiKbiton): Wenv 
arts sbwrias. Second-round: S Smih (G81 ml 
L amer (GS) 7-5 4-e 93; N Duchy (Ffl bt E De 
Lone (US) 6-4 &a QueriM-finefe: S Noortander 
Mate bt L Wbodtotte (GB) 7-663; N Pratt (AuS) 

M D Ota*ova !Cz Hep) 3-6 6-3 6-* Man's ffliv- 

dm, S e c ond-round: A H a iandM (Uon) b( M 
firtwytOB) 92 6-»; K lAyen (SA) bl A Rkrtrd- 
stnlGBj 966-1 64;AThoms(Gflr)WE6Wi 
As) 7-5 S-2: G Eiis [Argj bt T LafKtBTi (Aus) 2- 
6 6i 64.GPoezl(n)bllHeubaser(Swit}7-6 
62. W Arttos (Ace) bl S Stole (Auei S3 62 P 
TramaccH Wusf 01 3 Shw (R) 9-4 4-fi 64: C 
Wauraon (QB) bt 8 COBWUQBI 64 96 64 


2asa SOm birterOy: 1 G HuegHAusi 9L 

2 M Ftaster (GB) 243& 50m Ireutyte: 1 A 
Popw (As) 2248; 2 M Vtoens (Neth) 2252. 
100m breaststroke: 1 A Korneyev (Rub) tm 
D2.79s*c 2 Mat* 1 ^017; 3 P Rogers (Aus) 
1:03«; 4 R Maden (GB) 1:0350 100m Uut- 
terflKlH^gl 5349, ZJHcfcman (0^540; 

3 V Knfliiw (Rua) 5415 200m badutraka: 

1 B Bndgewster (US) £0037; 2 L Kraztf- 
bjg ILBJ2-0Q77; 3UFu(Ch] 233276 200m 
Iraodyte: 1 1 Thorpe (Ate) info 4956sec; 

2 P van den Hoogarband (Nefti) 1 :5047: 3 
M Dunn (Ad) 1:5181, 4 A Clayton (GB) 
1^194. 5 G Meadows (GB) 1:5258 400m 
medley: 1 M Hatea (1st) 4:22.70; 2 M Ja- 
cobsen (Swej 4.3090: 3 J Andwsen (Den) 
4^945 Women: 50m bodoMlw 1 A r 


SOm I 


to«a (Cz Rep) 2348: 2 G Rooney {Auo) J 
ehreaststioke: 1 A Ktwaia (Hui) 31 
2 $ RDey (Aus) 32X36 50m butterfly. 1 J 


1 3192 : 


(GB) 

state: 1 A Kowto (Fta) 113293; 2 G Rotrw 
(Aus) 1:0394: 3 Y Chen (Ch) 1:0422; 5 S 
Price (GB) 1 ’0465; 6 K Jigglna (G® 1 -Q&04. 
lOtbn freestyle: 1 J Thortpson (US) 5613', 
2 L jpfticte (Svvb) 5617; 3 5 Ryan [Ausl 
5662. 20On> breaststroke; i Rtey 2:2803. 
2 A Kwacs (hkn) 2-3004; 3 C HUmtti (Aus) 
2:3063: 6 L Hndmanh [GB) 2:33.76 20ftn 
butterfly: 1 M JacuDaen (Den) 2:1220; 2 
Berrett 2BB8: 3 S 3tw (tier) 2-BS 400m 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 

41 


The titles that the 24- 
year-old American Mon- 
ica Seles, who today 
plays Arantxa Sanchez. 
Vicario in the final of the 
French Open, has won 
during her tennis careen 
Her 26-year-old Spanish 
opponent has won 21 
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Rugged runners 
of forest and fell 


By Paul HcGraal 

THE fast and physical sport of 
orienteering is a world away 
from the memories many of os 
hold from school trips to the 
countryside and Scout camp. In 
short, orienteering is navigating 

through moor and forest terrain 

between set marked points 
using a special map. 

Choose your own route, 
and the fastest competitor to 
compete the course wins. On 
paper, simple enough, but ori- 
enteering is extremely chal- 
lenging. However, its attraction 
lies in the combination of the 
stunning places runners get to 
visit, the mental contest and the 
exercise. 

The sport caters for virtually 
all ages and ability, from the Site 
runners who last week tackled a 
Dkra course in the Lake District, 


which involved 2,000ft of climb 

through difficult, wooded terrain 
in under 80 minutes, to the 

seven to 70 year olds who com- 
pete every week. It is a growing 
sport, more than 1,100 events 
were held in the UK last year, 
and there are high hopes of in- 
clusion in the 2004 Olympics. 

The World Cup came to 
tnifft District for three races, 
attracting more than 200 com- 
petitors from 29 nations, in- 
cluding Denmark's Carsten 

Jorgensen, the European cross- 
country champion, who ignores 
lucrative opportunities in 
athletics because “orienteer- ■ 
mg’s more fun." 

• Copies of these photographs 
- and others by The Indepen- 
dent’s sports photographers, 
David Ashdown, Peter Jay and 

Robert Haflam, can be ordered 

by telephoning 0171 293 2534. 


PHOTOGRAPHSJBY RUI VIERA 
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iesta final ahead for Spaniards 


W 1 Roberts ‘ 

. ,*ftirfeV 

! years to the day since 

T&muck Noah’s home triumph, 
■ ■' britthe cry of celebration at the 
I French, Open was “Ole!" The 
j focal boy, Cedric Pioline, pos- 
j sessed the strength of will but 
j not of body to prevent Aka 
'• Corretja from guaranteeing an 

■ afl-Spanish final. 

So- tomorrow it will be 

; Carte Moya, seeded No 12, 

I Y^AtaCbire^,seededNo 

! 14, the second time in five 
I years that Spain has taken over 
i : JRokmd Ganos. In 1994, Sergi 

■ Bruguera defeated his compa- 
i-triot Alberto Berasetgui in four 
pacts. 

j - Corretja defeated Pioline, 

. 6-3, 6-4, 6-2, the Frenchman’s 
i sriuggte to keep pace with his op- 

■ ponent becoming increasingly 
j difficult after he had doubte- 
l faulted to lose the second set. . 
j . Pioline had played two coo - 
j secudve five-set matches in ad- 
! dancing b> the last four and had 
| spent an hour longer on the 
I court than his opponent, even 
j though it was Corretja who 
! had contested the longest 
j Grand Slam singles match ever 
J recorded (5hr 31 min) in de- 
T f eating the Argentinian Heman 

| Gumy, in the third round. 

' The Frenchman's reputa- 
( tion as one erf die sport’s brides- 
’-maids is listed in 12 losing 
_ finulfij including two defeats by 

• Pete Sampras, , at Wimbledon 
| last year and the 1993 United 
’ States Open. 

Yesterday’s semi-final was 
j Coretja’s first in a Grand Slam 
championships. He is perhaps 
; bestremembered for his match 
against Sampras in the quarter- 
; finals of the 1996 US Open. On 
; that occasion he double-faulted 
on match point to the visibly QI 
^rimpras, saying afterwards, “It 

• was probably the best match of •* 


st one.” Sampras went on to- 
the title. 



Seles puts her 
final task into 
perspective 


Carlos Moya, plays a backhand on the way to defeating his fellow Spaniard Felix Mantilla in the French Open semi-finals yesterday Photograph: Allsport 


Moya’s skills with a tennis 
ball on the Centre Court at 
Roland Garros were much ad- 
mired when he participated in 
an impromptu kick-about with 
three Spanish compatriots after 
hitting with Arantxa Sanchez 
Vicario prior to her semi-final 
victory against Lindsay Daven- 
port on Thursday. 

. The 21-year-old from 
Majorca juggled with the ball 
and headed it over the net with 
the un selfconsdou$ joy of a 
holidaymaker on one of his 
native . beaches. Yesterday, 


racket in hand, he returned to 
the mecca of day court tennis 
with his friend Felix Mantilla, 
from Barcelona, to duel for a 
place in tomorrow’s French 
Open men’s singles final. 

“The last two days we had 
dinner together, but on the 
court we are not friends,” said 
MantiDa. “You try the best for 
yourself” 

Moya followed the philoso- 
phy to the letter, winning 5-7, 
6-2, 6-4, 6-2, after two hours and 
42 minutes. 

‘ The crux cam e in the third 


set Moya, 1-4 down, proceeded 
to win seven consecutive 
games, five of them for the loss 
of only five points, to take the 
set. “1 just decided to lake 
more risks on my forehand, and 
everything worked out,” he 
said. 

Moya trusts that his for- 
tunes will continue to flourish 
tomorrow, when he contests 
his second Grand Slam singles 
final. He was defeated by Pete 
Sampras in straight sets at the 
1997 Australian Open final, 
and that was the only only time 


he had advanced beyond the 
second round of any Grand 
Slam until be arrived at 
Roland Garros two weeks ago 
for his third crack at the 
French title. 

“Everything was new for me 
in Aust ralia, ” he said. “1 think- 
ft is different now, because lam 
not going to the court as a loser, 
as I did there. Then everything 
was fine for me to be in the finaL 
Here I want even more, and 1 
am going to do my best to win 
the tournament. I know I have 
a good chance. Fm playing well 


right now. Fm going to try to 
take it” 

Spanish men have won eight 
Grand Slam angles titles, Sergi 
Biuguera (2), Andres Gimeno 
and Manuel Santana (2) at the 
French, Santana at Wimble- 
don, and Santana and Manuel 
Orantes at the United States 
Open. 

Moya is also dose friends 
with Corretja, but the same 
rules apply. “When yon get to 
the court, you fight like crazy. 
You try to step on bim if 
necessary.” 


EXEMPLIFYING the ad- 
mirable composure which has 
noticed her progress to this 
afternoon’s French Open 
women's singles final against 
Arantxa Sanchez Vicario, Mon- 
ica Seles put the event into 
perspective. 

“I do feel happy," she said. 
“IPs really great But I’ve tried 
to keep a sense of balance if I 
win or lose. Once I leave the 
site, it’s not going to make a dif- 
ference in my life. Fm stiD 
going to be missing people that 
I lost this year and last year.” 

The words were spoken 
almost matter-of-fectly by an ath- 
lete who has spent most of the 
past five years coming to terms 
with the harsher aspects of 
celebrity and family heartaches. 

After the death of her father 
and coach, Kaxolj, only 12 days 
before the tournament started, 
today's activity represents a 
welcome diversion. 

“Fm fighting for every single 
point,” she said. “I’m not going 
to give a free point. If someone 
is going to beat me. they'll have 
to beat me because they’re 
better. But I have my family and 
J have my really good friends, 
who have always been there. 
They will love me if Fm 100th 
in the world or No 1 in the 
world. 

“I don’t have those - 1 don’t 
know if you call them insecuri- 
ties - but some players feel if 
they're not doing weO, people 
w01 not like them, and so on. lb 
me it doesn’t matter. Tm going 
to be determined, because 1 
know what I want out of my life 
for the next few years." 

Seles’s stunning semi-final 
victory against Martina Hingis 
prompted much trumpeting 
that the real Seles was back - 
the one who dominated before 
being slabbed in 1993. 


John Roberts on 
how the former 
No i has battled 
against adversity 

“I don’t think the real Mon- 
ica ever left," she responded. “I 
just think that when there's so 
many things going on outside 
your life, it’s veiy difficult 1 
mean, I'm not a computer, able 
to keep my min d from thinking 
about life and issues and then 
go on a tennis court and be 
really excited about hitting a 
ball, or to be consistently train- 
ing four hours every day, set days 
a week, which is what 1 used to 
do." 

Seles has won 14 of ber 16 
previous matches against 
Sanchez Vicario, including a 
6-3, 6-4 victory over the Span- 
ish retriever in 1991. the second 
of ber three consecutive French 
Open titles. The last of Seles’s 
nine Grand Slam titles was 
won at the 1996 Australian 
Open with a straight sets final 
victory against Anke Huber. 

Sanchez Vicario, wbo de- 
feated Graf in the 19S9 final at 
Roland Garros and Mary Pierce 
in 1994, can be one of tire most 
difficult opponents to subdue. 

It has taken (he Spaniard 
time to find find form this year, 
her progress having been ham- 
pered by injuries to a leg and 
wrist. “It's going to be a tough 
match for me in the final." she 
said. “But, you know, I will be 
ready to play.” 

Seles expects nothing less. “I 
lost the last time I played Aran- 
txa, in New York in December,” 
she said, “but it's a new match. 
Tm just going to go out there, 
do what I can control, and play 
the best tennis that I can.” 


IWest^vopd survives reprimand to chase the leader 


flafahor; ,■ 


M llJH Lee Westwood there is 
» bearing about the bush. Or, 
least," thejre won’t be arty 
His grandmother, who 
-.-has been taown.to win. the odd; 

bet on the 25-year-old from 
■Z&orksop, has keen to that 
“ One 6£3{fetiwood's prime as- 


he does not quite have a scratch 
■ -handicap in that department. At 


fwovggs ago, he 

Ajjiss mentioned item the com- 
mentary and Westwood duly 
received a reprimand. 

“I was just trimming the 
bush but my grandma told me. 
off," Westwood said. “She told 
me it wasn’t the bush’s fault” 
Yesterday Westwood twice 

lashed out at the land but a sec- 
ond successive 68 left him ar 
eight under par and only asfaot 
behind the early clubhouse 
. leader, Patrik Sjoland. 


. NatwnaL^ar Rental, may 

hardly represents an endorse- 
ment of the Basil Eawlty car- 
flogging manner of expressing 
emotions. 

Westwood’s day did not start 
well when he drove behind a 
tree at the 10th and when he 
found his second shot had come 
to rest riot just in a bunker but 
one which had not been raked 
properly. 

Having escaped the bunker, 
but with a bogey about to be 


recorded on his card, Westwood 
. took aim at the sand. Later, 
fee iced got itmnd to the 
first, he attempted to drive the 
green at the dogleg-left, 317- 
yard hole and found the rough 
in front of the green. 

“That hole is doing my head 
in,” he said. “I still don’t know 
how to play it. Robert Allenby 
and I were both in the rough 
and, he had a shot and 1 didn’t 
because the rough is so 
inconsistent-” 

Only able to hack out. West- 
wood then slammed his club in 


the ground. “I shouldn’t really 
lose my temper,” he admitted. 
“It does not do me any good. I 
get frustrated but then I tiy and 
calm down, take a couple of 
deep breaths quickly and just 
think what an idiot I’ve been 
slamming my club into the 
ground. 

“1 never realty whacked it 
that hard, I was just tapping my 
divot back at the first and 
smoothing the sand at the 
tenth.” 

Granny Westwood, who 
won £140 when Westwood was 


victorious ip .New? .Orleans in 
April* is not the only one. to . 
have tfee-oddwQid with the man u 
whose victory in Germany on 
Monday was his fifth in seven 
months. His coach Peter 
Cowen, not having much to say 
add technically to Westwood’s 
game, keeps emphasising the 
mental tide. 

“He just tells me not to lose 
my temper. He says if s my best 
quality and when I lose that the 
rest of my game starts to go. You 
get frustrated now and again, 
which is only natural." 


Just ask Colin Montgomerie. 
The overnight leader quickly fell 
off the leaderboard when he 
found the lake at the second 
hole and took a double bogey 
seven. 

He went to the turn in 39 
and, after collecting eight birdies 
in his 64 on Thursday, had to 
wait until the 13th for his first 
yesterday, 'fivo more followed at 
16 and 17. The smile was bade 
as be returned to eijght under but 
the course that he had lauded 
only a day before had responded 
in a most spiteful way. 


“Hopefully the bad round is 
out of the way,” he said. “Fm 
only one behind and that's en- 
couraging. Fm going nowhere. 
Tm still up there and I’ll still be 
up there on Sunday afternoon” 
Sjoland's had a 67, two out- 
side the day’s best from Paul 
Affleck, to continue the 27-year- 
old Swede rich vein of form. The 
Italian Open winner also fin- 
ished second at the PGA Cham- 
pionship. “I am confident 
hitting the ball and with my 
putting which makes it a Jot 
easier.” Sjoland said. 


THE DRIVE OF YOUR LIFE 
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By Jon Cultey 

at Edgbaston 

GIVEN that we now live in Peo- 
ple’s Britain, to criticise its cit- 
izens - particularly its 
"ordinary” citizens - is to step 
dangerously near the limits of 
what is politically correct ft is 
probable, however, that anyone 
who might once have savoured 
the traditional atmosphere of a 
Test match in England would 

certainly consider it a risk worth 
taking. 

The atmosphere at Edgbas- 
ton over the last two days has 
been well removed from any- 
thing that could be considered 
traditional although it is fast be- 
coming the norm. The Rea 
panir stand that constitutes the 
most popular side of the Birm- 
ingham ground has been filled 
with “ordinary'’ citizens, be- 
having in the way which the cit- 
izens of Ftance will soon find so 

appating- 

It is an indictment of the stan- 
dards nowadays deemed ac- 
ceptable that they could probably 
be described as good- 
natured. All that this means is 
that they did not actually com- 
mit acts of physical vnlenoe. Oth- 
erwise, an assembly of 
intoxicated young men that pre- 
sumably included representa- 
tives from every one of the 


ibe more repulsive aspects of 
modern British youth almost in 
their entirety- 

For anyone who had hoped 

to be absorbed in a fascinating 

cricket match, their behaviour 
was a dis traction from which it 
was impossible to escape. If it 
was not the endlessly boorish 
chanting, little of which was con- 
nected with what was happen- 
ing on the field, it was their 
obsession with the bred old 
Mexican wave. Tune and again, 
arms would flail and bloated 
bellies thrust forward- The as- 
tonishing thing was that so 
many apparently sober indi- 
viduals in other parts of the 
ground allowed themselves to 
be coerced into joining in the 
farce. 

The mob motive, of course, 
is not to watch the cricket but to 
be themselves watched. This is 
why so many of them turn up in 
ridiculous wigs; orange and red 
are the favoured colours at Edg: 
baston. Others, hoping bored 
cameramen will notice them, 
dress as middle-aged women or 
“theme” themselves, as one 
group did yesterday by donning 
fall-out suits and alien masks. 

Woe betide anyone not of 
their inclination who bad 
bought a ticket among them, 
who was liable to be abused or 




First Tests Boorish chanting, bloated bellies and tired Mexican waves ride roughshod over tradition as mob rule reigns at Edgbaston-. 

Beer and 
jeers drive 
fans barmy 





strike 
still off pace 


By Henry BiofekJ 


feet when the players leave 


IT may never be fully explained 
why two experienced bowlers 
such as Allan Donald - and . 
Shaun Pollock wasted the con- 
ditions so hopelessly on the first 
day of this Test. The legacy of 
their performance was apparent 
cm the second day when both 
were clearly lacking in confi- 
dence. 

The pair bowled rather bet- 
ter yesterday, which would not 
have been bard for them, . but 
they were still some way from 
their best. 

Donald, it is true, was suf- 


Engtand’s Graham Thorpe, who had scored 10, loses his middle stump to the pace of South Africa's Shaun Pollock on 
the second day of the first Test at Edgbaston yester d ay Photograph: Peter jay 


mocked at the slightest provo- 
cation. No player posted to 
field nearby can have enjoyed 
the experience, either. Laugh- 
ably, spectators have their bags 
searched for cans and bottles as 
they enter the ground here, only 
to be invited to visit the bars 
once they have actually gained 
entrance. 


It will not change now. Des- 
perate to put bums on seats and 
aware that the game itself is lost 
on a disturbingly huge propor- 
tion of their potential audi- 
ence, the cricket authorities 
now sell Tfest matches not as 
sporting contests, bat as five 
days out, filling the grounds 
with sideshows as though they 


were adventure parks. Wel- 
come to the Edgbaston World 
of Cricket 

The cricket did not escape 
the mob's attention complete- 
ly. For instance, every four pro- 
pelled by an England bat was 
greeted as though it had won the 
series. But the tense stru^je un- 
folding beyond the beery haze 


as Alec Stewart's team fought 
to tighten the screw against a 
South African side working 
hard to redeem themselves, 
might as well have been hap- 
pening in another world. Most 
fans just want a return to the 
days when people came solely 
for a nice day out and to watch 
some entertaining cricket 


ankle injury, but even so he was 
stiH slower and Less penetrative 
than one would have expected 
even though be had the added 
spur of taking Mike Atherton’s 
wicket with the fourth ball of the 
day. • 

Pollock; was nothing like as 
threatening as he is at his best 
either and seemed, in the mid- 
dle of the day, to be content to 
bowl a restrictive line outside 
the off stump. If he had been on 
form be would surety have fan- 
cied his chances of bowling out 
the batsmen, and if this was a 
conscious derision rather than 
just waywardness of line it was 
quite an admission. 

One interesting and perti- 
nent aspect of it all is whether 
the ignominy of what has hap- 
pened wiD have a cany-over ef- 


It may seem stupid even to 
suggest that such experienced 
bowless will not be able to pot 
all this behind therm If South 
Africa should lose here the 
likelihood must be that they will 
pick themselves up, as the Aus- 
tralians did last year, when, af- 
ter losing the first Test at M 
Edgbaston, they won three of 
the next four ter retain the Ash- 
es. . 

The Aussies were dearly 

under-prepared but made sate 
everything was in working order 
10 days later when the Lord's 
Tfest began. 

The South Africans are a 
dedicated bunch of aicketecs- 
without quite the same flair. Yet 
this performance in the first Test 
may have crime as a more dev- 
astating surprise to them than 
it did to the Australians arid ft 
will be fascinating to see if ^ 
their coach. Bob Woolmer, is 
able to find the magic cure by 
next Thursday week. 

Deep down the- South 
Africans were convinced they 
would beat England, and yet at 
the first major outing the cor- 
nerstone -of their game, the 
dedicated efficiency, has crum- 
bled- The memories will linger 
and it may just be that their 
main attacking weapon will stiO 
be lacking in confidence when 
they are next asked to per- 
form. 


Hick on century duty again Adams restored to form 


David Ueweltyn 
at The Oval 


Surrey v Worcestershire 

THE FIRST hundred centuries 
are obviously the hardest. Af- 
ter that the rest just follow. That 
is bow it would seem, at least, 
after Graeme Hick readied the 
101st of his career and his 
fourth on the trot as he did bis 
utmost to foil a push by the 
Championship leaders, Surrey, 
to enforce the follow-on. 

It is difficult to know 
whether to laugh or cry when 
Hick is grinding his way to an- 
other statistical landmark. 


There was a crushing in- 
evitability about yesterday’s six 
hoar effort, although without it 
Worcestershire would not only 
have been without the paddle, 
the canoe would also have over- 
turned and they would have 
been up to their collective neck 
in the proverbial creek 
There was some absorbing 
cricket in the day as the Surrey 
captain, Adam Hollioake, em- 
ployed his spinners, Ian Salis- 
bury and Saqlain Mushtaq, for 
the bulk of the day, and given 
Hick’s soore they were miserly, 
going for barely two an over and 
picking up vital wickets along 
the way. 


But Hick as one would ex- 
pect from this veritable run-ma- 
chine, made life difficult for 
them and was not going to give 
up hiswickeL It took Surrey 297 
attempts to get him out, that fi- 
nal delivery of his mammo th 
stint (which was bowled by 
Martin Bicknefl) ended up be- 
ing chopped on to his wicket 
It was his . sixth hundred 
against Surrey, more than any 
other current player has man- 
aged to score, and for the 
record be is, by all accounts, 
the 36th player to achieve the 
feat of four successive hun- 
dreds. The last to do so in Eng- 
land was the ECB Technical 


Director, Hugh Morris, in his 
previous incarnation as Glam- 
organ’s opener, with his last 
two innings in 1995 and his first 
two in 1996. Brian Lara man- 
aged it the season before. 

Hide’s last seven first-dass 
innings have now produced 736 
runs including a fifth hundred 
and a half-century, while he is 
now averaging an impresrive 78 
overall 

When Hick was joined by 
Stuart Lampitt, the pair of 
them set out on a 49-over part- 
nership which yielded 115 valu- 
able runs to help maintain 
Worcestershire interest in the 
contest 


By John CoIHs 

at Tunbridge Wells 


Sussex v Kent 


AFTER two attritions! first 
innings in which little advantage 
was taken, on a slow wicket and 
a lush, grudging outfield, two 
leading members of the new- 
look Sussex put the visitors in 
command yesterday afternoon. 
But even they could not kick 
much life into the contest 
The higher-profile one is 
their captain. Orris Adams, the 
big-money signing from 
troubled Derbyshire. His run 
of earty-season form ended, 


sadly, with his long-awaited 
England call-up for the Texaco 
Trophy. However, his 84 here 
was a belligerent and in the 
context of the game, a brisk 
contribution, gaming further 
momentum once he had 
passed a restorative fifty. He 
fell at tea, catting bard at 
Matthew Fleming. 

His partner is less well 
known. That has not been 
helped by the confusion in tins 
match in which he has so far 
been identified on wire-service 
scoreboards as his team-mate 
AA Khan. Wasim of that Elk 
moved south from ^ferwick- 
shire in search of first XJ 


cricket, and has made the most 
of it This compact, watchful 
left-bander has now past fifty 
four times in his last six Cham- 
pionship inning s, converting 
one of those to three figures in 
a losing cause against Derby. 

With Adams he put on 138, 
to add to his solid openingpart- 
nership with Tbby Peirce^ 
There7"was ” a significant 
reprieve in the Adams-Khan 
alliance, however, when the 
Sussex captain, on 31, top- 
edged a pull at Fleming, and 
the former Sussex captain, 
Alan Wells, could not judge the 
ball successfully when scam- 
pering back at midwicket. 


Wells was blameless, but the 
shot was misconceived. 

The weather, ever threat- 
ening, finally intervened yes- 
terday morning, but in spite of 
pessimistic local forecasts only 
an hour’s play was lost to driz- 
zle. This, given fair conditions 
today, will not seriously effect 
the 'egimtion, and thanks to 
IHeir graft “yesterday this is 
now in the hands of Sussex. 
However, the match, which % 
sympathetic observer would 
respect for its grittiness but 
others would deem soporific; 
has hardly created the festival 
atmosphere that this ground 
deserves. 


-j 


* 
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Money matters as Australia A 
withdraw from English leg of tour 


Barnett’s strokeplay saves Derbyshire embarrassment 


AUSTRALIA A yesterday 
withdrew from their forthcom- 
ing tour to England for finan- 
cial reasons and will instead 
restrict their itinerary to Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

The 13-strong party, 
coached by , Allan Border, the 
former Australian captain, were 
scheduled to play two one-day 
games against Durham and 
three-day matches against both 
Kent and Sussex before travel- 
ling north to Scotland 

But they have now decided to 
apt out of the England leg of 
their trip, which will reduce the 
length of their tour by a fo rtnight 
“It appears that there was 
some misunderstanding over 
the financing of the tour," ex- 
plained Tim Lamb, the England 
and Wales Cricket Board’s chief 
executive. “The Australian 
Cricket Board were under the 
impression that they would be re- 
ceiving a greater contribution 
from the ICC Development 


Fund towards then touring costs 
than is in fact the case. 

"I feel particular sympathy 
for Durham, Kent and Sussex, 
who were all looking forward to 
staging matches against the 
Australians, but unfortunately 
the matter was outside the 
ECB's control.” 

The tour party includes the 
Birmingham-born Andrew 
Symonds, who controversially 
announced his eligibility for 
Australia having played for 
Gloucestershire as an EngUsb- 
qualifled player. 

The fast bowlers Jason Gille- 
spie, Adam Dale and Bren don 
Julian, who were all part of Aus- 
tralia's Ashes tour squad last 
summer, are also included 
alongside the former Test bats- 
man Matthew Hayden. 

The squad will be captained 
by Tasmanian opener Michael 
Di Venuto, who has recently 
broken into Australia's one- 
day side. 


By Mike Carey 

at Chesterfield 


Gloucestershire 459-8 dec 
Derbyshire 222-5 

FOR some time yesterday, Der- 
byshire seemed capable of dis- 
proving the theory that although 
stroke ptay is not always straight- 
forward on the sluggish pitch 
hone, no batsman should be eas- 
ily dismissed. 



Scoreboard 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 

Third day of four, 11.0 unless Stated 

Hampshire v Glamorgan 
HampeMa won toss 

SOUTHAMPTON; Gtanwgiin(4) with 
all second Innings w ich a ts standing 
ana 202 runs behind Hampshire (7). 

GLAMORGAN -Bret (ratings 269 (A 
Dale 92. M J Porrot 52). 

HAMPSHIRE -Hrat listings 
(Overnight 247 for 5) 

tA N Aymes c Shaw b Dale 120 

A D Mas c arenhas tow b Butcher ...JJ 

P R Whitaker c Shaw b Parkin XI 

K D James run out .38 

S D lidal not out >12 

NAM Mclsan e Rowel b Dale — 11 

PJ Hartley c Ewans bWMHn 18 

Extras (bt b15, w4, nb6) 26 

Total (164 overs) 471 

Fall: 1-0. 2-t 33. 3-157. 4-161 5-m 6006 
7-387. 8-425. 9-440. 

Score at 120 overs: 5-300 
Bowling: Watidn 37-0-106-3; Parkin 
34-16-47-2; Thomas 34-7-108-0; Butch- 
er 25-3-86-2; Date 17-1-72-2; Coney 13 
2-38-0 

Umpires: T E Jesty and K E Palmer. 

Kent v Sussex 
Kentvron toss 

TUNBRIDGE WE3-LS: Sussex (4) with 
flwa ascend innings micksts standing 
sn 287 runs ahead of Kant (6). 

SUSSEX - First Innings 189 (S 
Humphries 68; MV flan*® 449. 

KENT- First butings 211 (J D Lawny 


After Gloucestershire bad 
batted on, to a certain amount 
of undisguised disapproval from 
Derbyshire, they lost two wick- 
ets without a run scored in 
Courtney Wdsh’s first over. 

Fortunately for them, Kim 
Barnett stepped in for the sec- 
ond successive day, this time as 
a batsman; he made 74 with 
strokes of great authority and lat- 
er some vigorous and uncom- 
plicated Mows by Karl Krikken 


Bowing: PMpe 6-1-38-1; tagtasden 17- 
1-80-0; Fleming 28-8-81-1* Hooper 23- 
7-430; Ratal 23-9-38-3 
Umpires: B Urtbeatar and JW Holder. 

Essex v Nottinghamshire 

Nottinghamshire won toss 
ILFORD: Nottinghamshire (8) With 
all second innings wteksts standing 
are 20 runs ahead of Essex (7). 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE - First Innings 
342 (P Johnson 95, G F Archer 63; M 
Bott4-eq 

ESSEX -First Innings 

^pDFWtera c Arche?b Oam .,64 

R 3 RoEne c Johnson b Oram 12 

D H Law b Franks 19 

A P Cowan c Read b Oram 1 

M C loti c Read b Dowman .38 

PM Such not out . 3 

Extras (blO. nbSO ...12 

Tfctol f 124 overs) . 322 

Fate 1-S, 2-5, 3-157. 4-173, 5-181, 3206, 
7-23a 3-233 3318 
Bowflng; Bowen 27-9-71-1; Franks 23 
1357-3; Oram 29-3883; Strang 36-13- 
84-1; Ansa) S-a-11-1; Bowman 1 -1-0-1 
Umpires: R Palmer and A Ctarteon. 

Middlesex v Durham 

Durham won ass 

LORD'S: Middlesex (7) with all 
second Innings wickets standfast are 
23 rune ahead of Durham (7). 
MIDDLESEX - First Innings 336 
(P N Waekss 93 nq J P Hewitt 53; S J 
Harrriaon 4-8& M M Betts 4*83) 
DURHAM - Flrat Wirings 


(Owrfght 172 for 2) 
JJBLewta “ 


SUSSEX - Second Innings 
(Overnight 46 lor Q) 

MT Eftlrcec March bPhHpe 23 

W G Khan at Marsh b ftdel 72 

C J Adams c Patti b Fleming ™84 

M G Boon b Pawl 25 


J Ft Carpenter b 
K Newel notout . 


AD Edwards nor out . 
(b2. fett,wiOj. 


_Z7 


i Lewte c Brown b BioomMd .88 

M A Gough few b BtoarnfiaJd .38 

N J Speak c Brown b Bloomfield ....JO 

C Boon c Gattteg b Hewitt ......£8 

P D CoCwood c Waekss b Hawttt ..68 
tMP Speight c Nash b BbomfMd -2 

M J FOster cLangerb Hewitt 6 

N C PhMps c Langer b Btanchett —16 

M M Beds c Brown b Bfanchett 0 

J Wood rat out J33 

S J Hamtison c Blown b Bloomfield 3 

Extras Qb5. W4, nbKJ) 19 

Tbtal (1D4J5 ov*r»)~_ , 312 

FWt 1-58, 2-58. 3-ttQ 4-208. 3207, 3 
214, 7-287. 3273, 3299 


.30 


-268 


Total (tor 5 , 106 oven) 

Fall: 1-62, 2-200 3-202. 4-20a 5-252 
lb Bab S Humphries, M A Robinson. J 
DLewrfc R J Krbey 


237-82=3; BRanchett 20-8-52-2; Tutnefl 
25-11 -29-0; Shah 1-330; VWeftas 13 
3434 

k J C Baktersane and M J 


Umpires: 

Khchen. 


and Matthew Cassar helped to 
reduce tire prospect of not avoid- 
ing the foDow-on. 

Michael Slater; who has yet 
to find his feet after injuring a 
hand on the first morning of the 
season, mis-umed a pull from 
Walsh’s second ball and was 
weU caught low down at mid-on 
by Mike Smith. Slater has now 
scored only 76 rurs m five innings 
- but sympathy for him will be 
tempered by the knowledge that 


Northants v Lancashire 

Northamptonshire won toss 

NORTHAMPTON: Lancashire (5) 
with all second innings wickets 
standing are 102 runs behind 
Northants (7). 

LANCASHIRE - First Innings 230 
(I D Austin 64; F A Rose 5-89) 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE - First 
tamings 

(Overnight 248-5) 

M B Loye c Fintofl b Marite 149 

D Hpley b Austin J56 

G P Swann b Marlin .... 12 

J P Taylor c Lloyd b ChappJe 4 

F A Rose c Green b Chappie n 

□ E Mafcotm not out g 

Extras (bS. b17, nbfi} .24 

Total <109.1 overs) 332 

Fat 1-25 2-25, 364, 4-73,5-178,3304 
7-321 3328( 9-329. 

Bowling: Martin 237-56-4; Chappie 
221-1-923; Austin 22-358-3; Green 13 

6- 52-0: WstWnson 7-1 -230; FSntoH 12- 
3-27-CL 

Umpires: M J Harris and G Sharp. 

Somerset v Warwickshire 
Warwickshire won km 

TAUNTON: Somerset (8) with all 
second Innings wickets remaining 
require 69 runs to detest Warwick- 
shire (4). 

SOMERSET - First tastings 384 
(M EThtecotftick 90, SC Ecclestone 94)- 

WARWICKSHIRE- First I ratings 129 
(N V KnfeM 67 np G 0 Rose 4-25) 

WARWICKSHIRE - Second timings 

(Overnight 53 lor 3) 

*B C Lera c timer b Briber* 21 

tK J Piper c Turner b Caddck .... 19 

T L Penney c H ar den b Muehtaq ..38 

D R Brown b Bufljedk .0 

G Welch b Bufeeck 0 

N M K Smith c Bowler b Mushtaq 147 
A F Gtea c Eoc te slone b Mushlaq .28 

E S H GkfcSns not out .0 

Ex tras (b2, bSL w2, nbQ .........21 

Total (81 2 wan) 304 

Fate 1-T1. 320, 3-43. 4-82. 382. 6-82. 

7 - 64 , 8- IS* 9-283. 

Bowling: Rosa 133630; Cad** 29- 
1379-4; Maftiaq 152-3630; Bubedc 
134-733; TrescothWk 31 -130 
Umpires: R A White and P WBtey. 


his latest mishap came on the 
stroke of lunch. 

From the next ball, Tim 
Tweats was caught off a glove 
down the legpide and when Adri- 
an Rollins, falling across the 
crease, was palpably Ibw to a ball 
of full length from Jonathan 
Lew^ the foiknwon target erf 310 
looked a long way away. 

But on this pitch Walsh was 
wisely not steaming in and Bar- 
nett put everything into per- 


spective with a series of well- 
timed strokes; the most spec- 
tacular was a hook for six off 
Vfekh allied to a number of back 
foot forces and, overall, he 
scarcely made an error in facing 
108 balls. 

Then, to Gloucestershire's 
relief, he played emphatically on 
attempting to square cut Mark 
Alleyne, When Michael May 
was fog before, offering negligi- 
ble footwork to another full- 


length delivery from Lewis, half 
the side had gone for 143. 

Earlier, Windows bad batted 
with some comfort to reach 143 
from 287 balls. It was his second 
100 in successive Championship 
innings and with a declaration 
beckoning he was entitled to fed 


Surrey v Worcestershire LEICESTERSHIRE - First tamings 
Surrey won toss ,44 

THE OVAL: Worcw&rsMre (2), with P,>- “Wdy b Hutchison 0 

one first tamings wicket standing * J S yteffl ti cWhod b Harrtito n .30 

are 165 rum behind Surrey (4). f £52??! ± 

a neon c write b stamp .........._....io 

SUHRE7-Fkvtlnn&m502for7dec. *P VStevnonsc Woodb Harrtfftw ,2\ 

(N Shahid W, J D Rateiffe 100, A D tP A Nixon few b Vaughan .63 

Brown 72. I J Wted 64 B C HctfoakB J M Dakin c Btakey bWJlte 0 

51) C C Lewis c Stamp b Stvsrwood .,..35 

WORCESTERSHIRE - Flrat tamings 

KSKB& 

GR Haynes c Ward b Btakne* 14 5 3^94-1»3169&259 7- 

T M Moody c Shahid b Safctoury .-22. 

DALoatieidatecAJHQicekeb£ecfafn9 not bat M T Brimson. 

S J Rhodes b Saqtain .0 BowHng: Sherwood TZ3-3-83-1 ; Hutett- 

SR Lampitt b TUdor 43 son 135-52-1 ; Hsenhon 19-2-67-3; 

R K Bngworlh not out 2t 18-3-61-1; Stomp 18-6-64-2: Vaughan 6- 

P J Newport c A J HoBoeka b Sechin 8 1-22-L 

Ttotei (forS, 131 ovsrs) 337 . . 

Fall: 1-5. 2-72, 311G4-M 3155, 3155. m J* 

7-270, 8-284 8-322 P™®™" tow b B rimaon 77 

i^rtettJWLlaydaandAGTWhte. M Tws^rirt^jut^^ 

nwa fxtras(to6 nbVQ Zjtn 

_ . . . Total (lor 3 dee, 91 Js overs ) sr rg 

Derbyshwe v GkxKKStershlre Fan: i -3U 2-144 3273. 1 

Gloucestershire won loss 0 

ansret tavtingsarickats are Bowflng:MiAaty 21-13530: Starnns 

runs behind Gloucestershire T7-362-0; Law® M-2-fl-t; Branson 

^-6-ro-^ Walls 3-0-10-0; d5S>3i- 

GL0UCESTERSH1R6- First Innings 33^; Maddy 31-130 
(Overnight 3^ tor 5) 

M G N Windows run out 143 Ciirtrlsu 

tfl C Russel b Dean 3 aUnQa y TlXtUreS 

M C J Bad c Krikken b Dean .7 

am Smith rat out 17 AaA League (one 

%£*<£% day - 2 -° un,ess Stated) 

Fate 1-16, 369; 3-T70, 4-175, 6-32S, 3 _ , 

Gloucestershire 

Score at 120 ovanc 3357 
Bowflng: DeFreitas 33-7-731: Dean 32- 

4-1233; Attad 31 -3T17-1; Cassar 103- Hampshire v Glamorgan 
1-530; Lacey 10-0-51-0; Barnett Southampton) 

237-30-2. 

umpires: BCtodeston and A A Jones Kent v Sussex 
v . . . . (M TUnbridge Walls) 

Yorkshire v Leicestershire 

Yorkshire won toss Middlesex v Durham 

HEAWNGj^LsteestoreWremwfih WLonf# 

Ml second Innings wickets standlnq 

are 60 nras ahead of Yorkshire (8). Northants v Lancashiiw 

(At Nrxthompton) 


course of a well-struck maiden 
half-century, called him for ah' 
imliketysmgie. He was well beat- 
en by a direct hit from cover.' • 


Yorkshire v Leicestershire 7 

(At HeacBnglay) ■ Z- 

MCC Trophy 
Cornwall v Gfoucestershire 

(At Falmouth) 

Dorset v Somerset 

(At Sherborne School) 

Hampshire v Bucking’shire 

(AtBurridge CC) * ™ 

Sussex v Berkshire 

(At Horsham CC) 

Bedfordshire v Middlesex V 


■<) 


Surrey v Hertfordshire 

(At MotropoBten Ponce CC) 

”'^^ vWarwickshire 


Wales v Wiltshire 
(At Newport CC) 

v StafPshire 




Oxfordshire v Notts 

(At ChaBow and Ctnldwy) 

Cheshire v Lancashire 

(AtNantwichCC) tasn,re 

^erijyshire v Shropshire “ 

(AtAObotshoime School ™ f 

S2Sf‘ 8e * irBySu »"''‘ J; 

Northants v Essex -< 

(At Great OaXtey CC) 

J^S^ vDurh “ : C 
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England hoping 
‘Baby Whites* 
can earn respect 


Chris Hew p tt 

. 'jo Brisbane ■ 

YHE best efforts of David 
- Campese and Michael Ly nagfr 
notwithstanding, rugby imin^ 
continues to 1 lag behind rugby 
Teague in the average Aus- 


. gap seemed wider than ever in 

Brisbane last night; white the 13- 

-Vnan gameSwas throbbing with 
the partis an paganm unleashed 

by the aa n ha l Queensland-New 
§outh "Wales spectacular, the 

union minority were struggling 
jto work up some enthusiasm for 
; tbevBxt of an England team of 
less than dazzling anonymity. 
The iStattof Origin on the one 
hand, a complete state on the 
other- No contest 
' Yettoday’s Cook Cup meet- 
ing between Australia and the 
oldcbimtxy at theSuncorp Sta- 
djum is pregnant with historic 
.potential; indeed, a decisive 
yictory for either side will have 
any :number of ramifications 
both on and off the field. If Eng- 
land, with their five new caps 
and rank upon rank ofsecond- 
stringers ap par ently elevated be- 
yond their station, were to lose 
JbyJO- an eventuality favoured 


by the harder-nosed Brisbane 
bookies - the political wrangle 
over who runs what in Englan d 
win inevitably flare up once 
more. 

If. however, Tony Diprose 
were to lead his fresh-faced 
charges to the most extraordi- 
nary triumph since the biblical 
David gpt tacky with a slingshot, ‘ 
Clive Woodward and his fellow 
selectors might be tempted to 
call time on some eminent Eng- 
land careers. Certainly, the 
odds would lengthen against the 
Guscotts, Leonards, Johnsons 
and Rodbers sailing serenely 
under their own steam towards 
next year’s World Cup. 

, “We had the Baby Blacks 
back home in New Zealand," 
said John Mitchell, the Ail 
Black No 8 turned England 
assistant coach, recalling the 
events of 1986 when his coun- 
try lost virtually an entire side 
to a rebel tour of South Africa 
yet still managed to beat a 
quality French team 18-9 in 
Christchurch. “If this game 
marks the. emergence of the 
Baby Whites, well fine. I’d be 
one happy guy.” 

Cerhdnly a whole lot happier 
than Pat Sanderson, the Sale 


AUSTRALIA v ENGLAND 


M Burke 

B Tune., 

D Herbert— 
T Horan — 

J Hoff’ 

S Larkham_ 
G Gregan — 

R Harry - 

P Kearns 

A Blades 

T Bowman- 

JEales. 

MCockbaln 
D Wilson— 


at Suncofp Stadium, Brisbane 

—NSW 15 T Stimpson Leicestjer 

-Queensland 14 S Brown ——Richmond 

Queensland 13 M Perry -.-..Bath 

Queensland 12 SRavenscroft Saracens 

A TT ll AHealy Leicester 

A TT 10 J Wilkinson Newcastle 

~ A TT » S Benton Gloucester 

■ ■ • - ■■■■■■N SW I GRowntree .. — Leicester 

NSW 2 R Cockerill Leicester 

NSW 3 P Vickery Gloucester 

MW 4 DGrewcock : Saracens 

.Queensland, opt 5 G Archer Newcastle 

Queensland 6 BSturham JSaracens 

; .Queensland 7 R Foot-Jones— Stade Francais 


T Kefu—__—— .Queensland .8 A Diprose — ..-Saracens, capt 


icmwiti: 16 CWhkakMT 
n ; 17 N Grey {NSW); Little 

tmtandh 19 V Ofehcflxuie 


laccmeots; ICS Rotter (Ufcea- 


\S!6e# 


(ACT)... • . - - 

' Referee: A VVbtson (South Afrit 

■t 


21 OBefl (Sain); 12 P Giwnlog 
(Gtoocrnw). 


i - r.nv f.-wit vr ... 

ohn calls in backs for the future 

^ > i 


wmg-forward. Scheduled to 
.make bis Tfc$t debut on the 
open-side flank, Sanderson went 
down with tonsillitis last night 
and was replaced by another 
debutant, Richard Pool- Jones, 
the former Wasp who has re- 
cently been playing out of his 
socks for the French champions 
Stade Francais in Paris. Tm not 
intimidated in any way,” he 
said. “My last game was in front 
of 80,000 cup final supporters at 
the Stade de France and Tm 
sure the French would tell you 
that Tm worth my place.” 
Worringty, neither Mitchell 
dot Woodward were remotely as 
bullish yesterday. “I can't fault 
the enthusiasm or desire shown 
by these young players over the 
week or so we’ve had on the 
training pitch, bit whether those 
attributes will be enough against 
a big and direct Wallaby ride is 
anyone's guess," admitted 
Mitchell, as open and honest as 
ever. *Tve never been in this 
kind of situation before. We’ve 
got 80 minutes to earn the 
respect of the Australians and 
if we fail, we’ll earn ourselves 
some h umilia tion instead.” 

But for the late cry-offs from 
Will Greenwood and Neil Back 
and the wounding eleventh- 
bour withdrawal of Matt Daw- 
son, the scrum-half and tour 
captain, England might just 
have fancied their chances of 
forcing John O’Neill, Dick Mc- 
Gruther and the rest of the 
Wallaby hierarchy to spend the 
rest of the year contemplating 
an unpalatable diet of their 
own words. As Rod Macqueen, 
the Australian coach, acknow- 
ledged earlier in the week, his 
ride are only in the foothills of 
the peaks scaled so imperiously 
by the Campo generation. 

Mitchell wants his forwards, 
especially, to fight for their- 
honour today. He will accept 
defeat - the circumstances are 
such that he has little choice in 
the mailer - but he* will not 
accept capitulation. ... 

•i'-vi r. '*sr ■-!-* 



Young men’s game: England* Jonny Wilkinson (left) and Wallaby Stephen Larkham face each other In today* Test match Photographs: Allsport 

Wilkinson bears comparison 


- .• 

WALES have namedthreenew 
caps in their side to face 23m- 
Tk babwe in Harare today. 

^ Full-back David Wfeatheriey 

- and wing Richard Rees, both of 
aS wansea, are joined by the 
v&ealh prop Darren Moms for 
the opening game of Whies’ six- 
match tom of southern Africa. 
The Wales caretaker coach. 


Dennis John, has also recalled 
Mark Jones of Ebbw \fele. 

The Irish centre, Jonathan 
Bell, is out of his country’s lour 
of South Africa through a ham- 
string injury, the tour manager, 
Dbntf Ixnihan, said yesterday. 

WALES f# Zbnbobw*, today, Hnr^D 
WmOwiay {Swansea; R Rw fS*Hn»Brt 


G Jorittns {Swansea), J OwIm (I 
II Jone* (EbtwrVas), A Moorej 
N Thomas (Be<h). S Qoirrwll tf 

M WHune fftrtypriddVR®! 

MGrWBlMPontypiiddXBVrta 

more*), C Cbanm (Svwnsa^ 
IRELAND 


C Wyatt 
*1 J Ftm- 


UwYaliftJFi 

(Rxttyprtdd). 


Wtatam Provfewa. toctay, 
C OShaa; J Bishop, MMcCfl, 
kMK E Bwoo^CMcGi*w« 
AttiftoPWBfc 


AcWw-^P^ 

_ B OMsara. 

DlWnphifoRHmderaoaPacheMBfcB 
jadrnnn, D FUdw; V Dostefc 


THEY have yet to play a match, 
but England's rugby tourists 
are finding salvation hard to 
come by under the sub-tropical 
winter sun of Queensland. 
Nervous and apprehensive were 
among the words and phrases 
uttered by the senior coaches, 
Clive Woodward and John 
Mitchell, as they weighed up the 

prospects for today’s one-off 
Test with the Wallabies in 
Briri>ane. 

And no wonder. Not only 
will the tourists be looking to a 
fresh-faced threequarter line 
and a callow loose trio to man 
the barricades against a potent 
Australian outfit, but they will 
ask a mere boy, the 19 -y ear-old 
Jonny Wilkinson, to organise 
matters from the fulcrum posi- 
tion of outside-balf, a role he 
has not performed in any of his 
previous five minutes of in- 
teraatiooal.rugby. t 

Yet if England were seeking 
some sort of psychological 
sustenance as the build-up to 
the game slipped into over- 
drive yesterday, they could re- 
lax in the knowledge that, for all 

his lads of shaving kit, Wilkin- 
son has far more experience of 
the pressures and traumas of life 
at No 10 than his opposite 
number, Stephen Lar kham . In- 
deed, England’s latest contri- 
bution* to "yoof culture" is a 


The two No 10s in opposition for today's one-off Test are both 
international novices. Chris Hewett reports from Brisbane 


positive greybeard by compar- 
ison with the gangling 24-year- 
old Brumby from downtown 
Canberra. 

If Wilkinson is at stand-off 
by long cherished design, 
Larkham’s move freon fulLback 
is entirely the idea of someone 
else, namely Rod Macqueen, 
the Wallaby coach. “I played 
there in the school and junior 

ranks, but that’s about it," he ad- 
mitted during a brief respite 
from intensive training in 
Caloundra this week. 

“I don't suppose I’ve worn 10 
on more than three occasions at 

senior level, but Rod has been 
p ushing me in this direction for 
a couple of years now and he 
seems to be thinking in the long 
term. I don’t mind the move- 1 
don't realty have any option but 
to look at ft in a positive light - 
but I have asked for some time 
to settle in." 

AD of which should come as 
muric to English earn. Australia 
has given rugby some of its 
very greatest play-making out- 
side-halves, from Phil 
Hawthorne in the 1960s through 
to Mark Ella and Michael 
Lynagh of more recent vintage, 
but they are comprehenrivety 


stumped for a pivot right now. 
Elton Flatley; the next big thing 
as recently as last autumn, has 
already put a brilliant future 
behind him, leaving Larkham to 
sh o ulder the heaviest positional 
burden of them alL 

Wilkinson, bless his youthful 
swagger, simply does not see it 
as a burden. A regular rugby 
player since turning up at Farn- 
ham RFC in a specialty rein- 
forced romper suit at the age of 
four and a specialist midfield 
architect from the moment he 
began running rings around 
under-13 opponents at the age 
of 10, he has harboured designs 
on the England shirt that, 
matters most for longer than he 
cares to remember. 

‘TveSpeat virtually all of my 
senior career in the centre, so 
it has taken me a little while to 
reacquaint myself with the 
specifics of outside-half play," 
he said yesterday. “The last 
week of acclimatisation and 
training have been a great help, 
though, and 1 feel Pm bade to 
my old ways. 

“It’s a big responsibility, I 
know, but I've basically been a 
stand-off all my life. I see this 
as my big chance; having been 


given the opportunity to start in 
my best position, I want to 
keep it that way." 

Wilkins on's selection may 
owe everything to Paul 
Grayson's imminent father- 
hood, Mike Catt’s post-opera- 
tive rehabilitation programme 
and Alex Bang's season-long in- 
jury frustrations, but Wood- 
ward has long seen him as 
worthy of the fast-track treat- 
ment. Apart from anything else 

he can kick like a mule, both out 
of hand and off the ground, both 
with his right peg and his left. 
According to Matt Perry, the 
versatile Bath back who plays at 
outside-centre today, he can 
switch hooves at the drop of a 
hat, depending on field position 
or wind -direction - 

Not that' the great English 
rugby public have seen much evi- 
dence of that two-footed pre- 
cocity. Wil kin son was good 
enough to split up the Waiga 
Tuigamala-AIan Tait midfield 
partnership as Newcastle 
launched their ultimately suc- 
cessful Allied Dunbar Premier- 
ship run-in back in March, but 
be could not shaft the venerable 
Rob Andrew from the stand-off 
berth for love nor money. “It was 


a matter for the Newcastle man- 
agement, as it will be again next 
season," he said. 

“Quite simply, I'm happy to 
be in Lhe team. The whole 
Newcastle experience has 
taught me a massive amount 
and while Tm younger that the 
guys around me, both at club 
and national leveL I'm learning 
all the time. Rob phoned me on 
Thursday night actually, just to 
help me out on a few things I 
can expect to experience against 
the Wallabies. It was good of 
him, really helpful. 

“Anyway. I’m none too keen 
on this ‘Boy Wonder 1 stuff. I 
don’t believe what 1 hear or 
whal I read and neither do my 

friends and advisers, who are the 

people who realty matter. As I 
see it. I’ve been selected by the 
England management because 
of what they've seen of me; they 
have a game plan for the Aus- 
tralians and I seem to be the one 
they consider best suited to it" 

Woodward has attempted 
to lighten the load by asking Hm 

Stimpson to start as the goal- 
kicker, even though the big 
fuU-back has not taken aim in 
anger since well before Christ- 
mas. However, Stimpson will 
have to fire on his 1997 Lions 
cylinders to prevent the new- 
comer from lining up a shot at 
some point or other. 
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Platini still playing by his own rules 


An icon of French 
football is not just a 
figurehead at the 
World Cup. He is 
aiming for one of 
the game's top jobs. 
John Lichfield in 
Paris reports 

M ichel Platini was once de- 
clared too feeble to play 
professional football. He 
was asked to lest his stamina by 
blowing as bard as be could into a 
machine operated by a consultant 
doctor engaged by FC Metz. After 
a couple of minutes, the young 
Platini fainted. 

The 17-year-old reject went on to 
become, in succession: captain of the 
French team which won the Euro- 
pean Nations’ Cup in 1984; a Euro- 
pean Cup winner with J uventus; the 
most elegant and exciting footballer 
of his generation; trainer of the 
French national team (his only fail- 
ure £0 date) and, since 1992, co- 
president of the French World Cup 
Organising Committee. Not a figure- 
head co-president either. 

Michel Platini - he of the suspect 
stamina - has already gone further 
in the game than any leading, pro- 
fessional player has ever gone. like 
Pele and Bobby Charlton and Franz 
Beckenbauer, Platini has made the 
rare leap from the non-commis- 
sioned ranks of playeis and managers 
into football’s Officer Class. Unlike 
Pele, Chariton and Beckenbauer, he 
has become, not just an ambas- 
sador for the game, but a genuinely 
powerful, and effective, football 
administrator. 

At the age of 42, the boy with 
weak lungs is stiD running. On Mon- 
day, two days before the opening 
game of “his” World Cup, Michel 
Platini may rise to the rarefied and 
poisonous summit of the world's 
most popular sport He is the de facto 
“running mate" of the Fife secretary 
general, Sepp Blatter, in the race to 
succeed Joao Havelange as president 
of football’s ruling body. (Blatter was 
also a professional player but hardly 
a well-known one.) 

If the Blatter-Platini ticket suc- 
ceeds when the 198 Fife members 
vote in Paris on Monday, the french- 
man will take up a post created for 
him as Fife’s sports director. In 
such a post, Platini promises to re- 
turn “football to the footballers’'; to 
halt the drift of the game into show- 
business and high-finance; to break 
the stranglehold of the “big dubs”; 
and make football more “democra- 
tic". But what does all that mean? 

Why have he and the French 
federation broken ranks with most 
other European federations in back- 
ing Blatter, against the Swedish 



Michel Platini (inset, in his playing days) sits alongside FHa president Joao Havelange (right), despite having sided with Sepp Blatter, the Rfa secretary Photograph: ABsport 


head of the European football union 
(Uefa), Lennart Johannson? 

If he wants to change things, why 
is Platini teaming up with the can- 
didate of the Fifa old guard? Platini 
is. or was. a universally popular 
figure. Why are nasty words - like 
“betrayal" being used behind his 
back; and not just behind his back? 

Platini, the international 
celebrity, elegant footballer and 
easy-going personality, has always 
had a brooding and unknowable side 
to his character. It is said in the 
French gome that he has dozens of 
“copains" (pals) - largely from the 
glittering 1982-6 generation of play- 
ers - but no friends. Beneath the 
cheery, debonair, occasionally 
moody, public face, there is still a pas- 
sion to succeed against all the odds, 
to prove people wrong, to triumph 
among the bigger boys. 

Visitors to his office at the 


headquarters of the French World 
Flip or ganising committee in the trfes 
chic 16th arrondissement are in- 
variably given a little lecture on how, 
he, Michel Platini, grandson of Ital- 
ian immig rants, who left school with 
only his “Brevet dTUude du Premier 
Cycle" (broadly the same as GCSE) 
has become the “patron" of people 
who have attended the most elite 
French educational establishments. 

“AH 1 have learned, I have learned 
from people, not books," he tells 
visitors. But he also admits that the 
transition from braln-and-foot work 
to brain-and-mouth work has not 
come easily. 

“Here I have to weigh the slight- 
est word for the impact that it might 
have. On the field, I just had to say. 
‘Espece de conn aid, tu me fais 
chier, donne-moi le ballon." (Which 
can be roughly translated into Eng- 
lish soccer idiom as “You little 


wanker. You make me want to shiL 
Give me the ball”) 

Platini was born in Jouef, a small 
town near Metz in Lorraine. His 
father, Aldo, was a teacher and 
amateur soccer coach; his mother. 


The FA has declared its support for 
Sepp Blatter to be the next Fife 
president. Lancaster Gate previously 
supported the Uefa chiefs Lennart Jo- 
hansson, but Johansson has backed 
the German bid for the 2006 World 
Cop. Earlier tills week, Blatter 
pledged support tor an African bid. 
It is dear the FA believe he is the bet- 
ter of two uncomfortable choices. 


Anna, kept a bar - the Bar des 
Sportifs. He learned to play football 
on the street, where he called him- 
. self “Pel&atini. At the age of seven, 
his thunderous free-kicks, later to 
grace the word's finest stadia, were 


already threatening the life and 
property of the neighbours. 

The pulmonary miscatenlatkxis of 
the Metz chib doctor -he still works 
for the club - proved the good for- 
tune of neighbours and rivals AS 
Nancy-Lorraine. Within four years, 
at the age of 21, Platini was in the 
midfield of the French national 
team, scoring with a ballet free-kick 
against the Czechs. He moved on to 
Saint Etienne and then J uventus, 
scoring the winner with a penalty in 
a European Cup final; one which he, 
and the world, would prefer to for- 
get, against Liverpool at the Heysel 
Stadium, Brussels in May 19S5. 

After retiring as a player in 1987, 
and after a failed business venture. 
Platini became the manager of an 
under-achieving French squad from 
1988-92. Soon after resigning as 
French coach - because the French 
league rebuffed his demands for an 


18<dub first division -Pfetini was ap- 
proached to join the organising 
team for the 1998 World Cup. He 
made it clear in an outspoken in- 
terview in the magazine Sport Plus 
that he was interested, but only if he 
was the boss. He did not want to be 
an “ambassador", treated as an 
errand boy with a big name. 

It was decided, partly through typ- 
ically Florentine machinations by the 
then French President Frangojs Mit- 
terrand, that Platini would be one of 
two bosses, paired as co-president 
with a veteran soccer administrator, 
Fernand Sastre, 74, the man who had 
brought the World Cup to France. 

As co-president, Platini was un- 
paid but has worked astonishingly 
hard. “I came to the office every 
morning,” he says. “No one expect- 
ed that.” It was Platini who pushed 
through a couple of the decisions 
which will shape this World Cup. It 


was his idea to have all the teams 
move all around the country in the 
firststage, rather than have a regional . 
base for each group, as in previous 
■contests. The idea was to give the- 
wholeof France a chance to see the - 
better teams (and, perhaps, to ip- i 
crease the take from travel and 
hotels).. •“ 

Secondly, it was Platini who sug- : 
gested that the organising commit- . 
tee should recruit its awn sponsors, 
on tapaf the Fife sponsors, and with- -. 
out going through a recruiting 
agency. The financial results have 
been spectacularly good but the . 
sponsorship deals have creamed off “ 
a large proportion of the best seats, 
for the best games. (Otherwise, it is . 
difficult to blame Platini and- the $' 
other French organisers for the : 
great France 98 ticket row. The ••• 
rules and the. allocation of tickets . 
were laid down by Fife.) 

The boy from Jouef likes to pre- 
sent hinKcIfasapfain-dealer; “a man 
of convictions, not a man of com- 
promise." But his new alliance with 
Sepp Blatter is shot through with, if : 
not compromise, then contradictions. 

Here is Platini, a football mil- 
lionaire, wbo helped line up the big 
sponsorships for France 98, talking 
of curbing the power of money in 
football; and talking of shifting the 
balance of power away from the “big * 

dubs”, back to the “300 million reg- : ® 
istered players in the world". Here . 
is Platini, who talks erf the need for 
more democracy in football, team- . 
ing up with the favoured candidate 
of the autocratic, outgoing Brazilian 
president, Mr Havelange; 

Platini is still an immensely like- 
able man. He may have the combi- 
nation of talent and international , 
respect to do great good for the 
game. It seems to many in Europe, 
however, that he has been seduced 
by the power at the apex of a sport 
which has more. member countries >. - 
than the United Nations, lb bear 
him fluently berating the French . 
pilots’ strike on radio this week - 
“the world will take us for a bunch .• 
of cretins” - was to know that Pla- . 
tini has made the transition from £V 
tracksuit to suit: He has become a 
football politician. 

Asked by France Football this 
week if he wanted to be Fife wr 
president one day, he replied; “You 
should never say never, in IS years, 
wbo knows?" 


Sometimes its 

EASIER TO TALK 
TO SOMEONE 
YOU DONT LIKE. 



When you have a problem, it’s the 
most natural thing in the world to want to 
talk it through with sOmeone. But who? 

That’s where The Samaritans come ?n. 
We’re discreet, sympathetic and completely 
unshoe kable. 

Our national number is 0345 90 90 90, 
or you can e-mail us on jo@samarians.org 

The Samaritans 


Stress corner as Smiler falls vowel of Des’ World Cup Party 



CHRIS 

MAUME 

SPORT 
ON TV 


ITV’sHANDUNG of previous 
major football tournaments has 
seen some remarkable lapses of 
judgement, Lee Hurst's disas- 
trous contributions to Euro V6 
being the most recent, with 
Mike Yarwood’s 1982 World 
Cup performances setting the 
standard. I'm not hoping for too 
much from Skinner and Baddiel 
this time round, either - their 
Fantasy Football League on the 
BBC had stopped being funny 
a couple of series before they ' 
realised it 

This week, ITV set out their 
stall for the next month with 
Des O'Connor’s World Cup 
Party. It was perhaps the first 
British programme to subject 
football to a rigorous intellec- 
tual analysis. Professor O’Con- 
nor interviewed Anthony Gare 
and Oliver James about the 
psychological void left by the 
omission of Paul Gascoigne and 
interrogated the Archbishop of. 
Canterbury on the England 
camp's spiritual arrangements. 
He questioned Salman Rush- 
die on Iran’s chances, then 
Susan Sontag, Camille Paglia 
and Germaine Greer discussed 


how the women's game can 
catch up with the men’s. 
Michael Ignatieff sang an old 
Half Man Half Biscuit number 
backed by the Demos danc ing 
troupe while Eric Cantona 
painted a huge picture in the 
studio. It was that kind of 
night. The climax was a foot- 
ball-themed slam poetry read- 
off won by Seamus Heaney, 
who only qualified for it be- 
cause his grandmother was 
bom in Japan. 

It could haw been like that, - 
but wasn't, for some reason. 
However, though the heart 
sank at the thought of the 
permatanned crooner lei loose 
on the World Cup. it could have 
been a lot worse. He kicked off 
with the comedian, Alan 
Davies, whose brief for his al- 
lotted 30-odd seconds or so was 
to rubbish other sports, par- 
ticularly the Winter Olympics. 
He hates curling, for example 
- “You sweep it upl You threw 
it out there!" 

Then there was the non-oaff 
Spice Girls, All Saints, whose 
cover version of Labelle's 
“Lady Marmalade” would 


seem to suggest that they have 
run our of material already, 
M*Lud, and the impressionist, 
Kevin Connelly, whose act, as 
I have observed before, consists 
of acceptable impressions sub- 
verted by scripts about as funny 
as a death in the family. And 
his Glenn Hoddle is stiU iden- 
tical to his Trevor Brooking. 

Warren Mitchell doing his 
Alf Garnett had potential, but 
he ruined It by giving the poor 
man's Oswald Mosley comp- 
letely inappropriate views. All 
Garnett would never have con- 
doned drugs in sport, or vio- 
lence - “Take the violence out 
of boxing, no one would go, 
would they?" he said, with ad- 
mittedly Game Ilian logic. 

There was a quick chat with 
Pavarotti, which had some 
amusement value due to his 
own vertiginously high opinion 
of what he used to be (ike as a 
footballer - “I scored many 
goals,” be said. “I was very pre- 
cise. In the final I scored one 
incredible goal." Then came 
Connelly’s one decent impres- 
sion, a magnificently abstract 
Kenny Dalglish, a Beckett 


character in his stuttering inar- 
ticulacy and fractured syntax. 

• The coup for O’Connor 
was getting the Prime Minister 
on the show - although such is 
the World Cup’s PR value it 
was probably impossible to 
keep him away. Cynics all over 
the country are probably even 
now suffering from post- 
traumatic stress disorder after 
witnessing Smiler’s nauseat- 
ingfy demotic performance. 

After a long story about 
Blair’s mother-in-law and the 
Spanish prime minister, 
O’Connor asked him about 
the Humphrey the cat saga - 
which yielded a mildly amu sing 
(if true) anecdote involving 
the Italian prime minister ask- 
ing him “Eh, Tbny, why you kilta 
your cat?" It was at this point 
that the PM. by now re latin g 
into bis man-of-the-people 
role, bizarre ly began pepper ing 
his discourse with glottal stops, 
as if that was going to make him 
seem more Uke one of us. So 
“get" became “ge’ ", “little" 
became “ii’l" and “sort or 
became “sor* or. I’ve go’ noth- 
ing against gjo’al stops; they just 


sound daft coming from the 
posh bloke who runs the coun- 
try. When combined with the 
dainty vowels, the effect was 
grating, embarrassing even. 
But then there's little more 
squirm-inducing than a politi- 
cian trying to fit in. Even the 
vowels became more slack- 
jawed as the interview went on, 
all “yer do" and “yer know". I 
felt like punching him in the 
mouth. If England win the 
World Cup he promised to 
sing a duet with O’Cbnnor. “It 
will be with mixed emotions 
that I watch it now," he said. 
That goes for all of us, I suspect 
The PM was only second on 
the bill, to Sir Reginald 
Dwight, who sang some old 
rubbish wearing an England 
shell suit on an astroturfed 
stage then submitted to some 
ferocious questioning. “If Eng. 
land win, wiD you come back 
and sing a duet with me?” 
O’Connor enquired. “If they 
win. I’ll come back and steep 
with you,” the roly-poly knight 
of the realm . replied. Now 
we’ve all got something to 
look forward to. 


Major weekend fixtures 


TODAY 

Football 

INTERNATIONAL MATCH 
Tunisia v Wales (2J 


INDIVIDUAL: Bomw KWI Memorial Trophy 
(730) (atmoenhaB). 

Other sports 

GOLF: National Car Rental English Open 


(ef 8 Memah SbxSum, \ 

Rugby Union 

INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 

Australia v England (It J>) 

far Brisbane) 

ambabwa v WM a a pLO)— — ■ - 

(a Harare) 

TOUR MATCHES: Nw South VNWwyi Sea- 
land (530am) (tx SyOnart; Wteatam Piwnca 
{SAJ v Mand <2H) <W Gape 

Speedway 

PREMIER LEAGUE: Stake * Pabrtoraifih 

. . . 

PREMIER LEAGUE CUP: Borwidk v 
ShatMd Edinburgh V CMagow (Hft. 


ensttp l 

TABLE TENNIS: National taam finals 
(Bury SI Edmunds). 

TENNIS: Surray Grass Court Champtarv 


TOMORROW 
Rugby League 

JJB SPORTS SUPER LEAGUE: CasBa- 
foidw St Helens (330): London vShstfteid 
(30); Warrington v Bradford (S35); vnmn 
v Salford (30). Fast DMsforc Dewsbury 
v WIdnes (30): Hul Kingston Rows v 
Swfnton (30): Leigh v Featherstono (30); 


Rochdale vWataefWd 
HunsJei (S3QV Second DMsfon: Barrow 
t(3£): Doncaster vBranv 
jlon v Oldham (30); Mark 

'PC*. 

Speedway 

PREMIER LEAGUE: Glasgow v Hi* (aa®. 
PREMIER LEAGUE CUP: Newcastle y 
Sheffield (030). 

PREMIER LEAGUE TEAM CHAMP. 
IONSHIP: Newport * Arana Easax w Exeter 
v Rearing paot 

Other sports 

GOlftHaUanal Car n a ntal Engteh open 
(Hantxjfy Manor. Ware). 

TABLE TENNIS: National team finals 
(Bury StEOnunds). 

TENNIS: Surer Grass Court Charnplon- 
(Surbtanj. 


Quotes of the week 


•Yes, I was drunk. I got drunk 
qufto giddy - W not had a cttrfc 
in nine days Paul Gascoigne 
on events foe night before he 
was dropped from Englandte 
World Ciga focfoall squad 
• 1 went out on a limb tor him. 
I tried so many times to make 
him see what he had to do, at 
the age of 31 to deal with the 
modern game It is very sad, 
wen miss him. Glenn Hoddle, 
England coach, on dropping 
Gascoigne: 


- 1 completely lost it 1 went 
mad, berserk I lost my rag big 
time. I was shouting and 
swearing Gascoigne explains 
how he took the news. 

• Maybe it would not have 
mattered if he had not played 
in any of the first-round 
matches. But there would stffl 
have been time to get some- 
thing out of him. Terry Ven- 
ables, Ho deflate predecessor 

on why he would have chosari 

Gascoigne 


1 ft was a strange day , 
<3ffiaJt one for all concc 
Hoddle on teffing Gasc 
and five other players the> 
not going to toe World ( 
• On Sunday or Monday 
pact i might have 

stronger language aboui 
my views are on Glenn H 

U._ i— . 
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said the player had 
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out to end his dual identity 


[? reggae Boy 

Sfgnfiderrtofa 
^ri j.show at 
the World- Cup 
•'wrth'jamaica; 
Phif’Shaw reports 



ith his compact 
frame, shaven- bead 
. . and penchant for 
; predous ^oals, Deon Burton 
bears a certain resemblance to 
Ronaldo. Bui. while the Brazil- 
ian^ legend stretches from the 
Maracana to Mflan, Jamaica’s 


-< 


; to anoEtymity every time 
he. . crosses the time zones 
briw^1fce;flfe« 
EastMidlands. 

• ; Last autumn. Burton helped 
the /.Caribbean cricketing 
■■ stronj^oklto reach the World 
Cupfinalsfor the first time amid 
celebrations that turned into a 
4&hotu- carnival. Within days, 
he: was -playing before a few 
hundred diehards for Derby 
• reserves against Nottingham 
Forest . 

As a colleague with dub and 
country, DanylPowell has been 
£ ideally placed to observe 
' Buxton’s 'double life. When! ask 
Burton about being voted 
Jamaican sports personality of 
the year (ahead of Courtney 
. Walshand Merlene Ottey) and 
whether he could walk through 
Kingston unrecognised, it is all 
the rangy midfielder can do to 
stffle a laugh at my naivety. 

So what would happen? Td 
be mobbed,” replies Burton. 
“Or something like that." 
Would it be the same in the 
streets of Derby? “I don’t think 
so.” . 

jl' The Pride Park duo are 
^Paniong seven “Reggae Boyz" 
who were bom and bred in Eng- 
land of . Jamaican emigrants. 
Both -previously played for 
Portsmouth, who, coinriden- 
. tally, have Paul Hall and Fitzroy 
Simpson in the squad, but their 
journey to France 98 has been . 
anything but the equivalent of. 
a cross-channel hop. 

Barton, 21, originally went to 
Jamaica with the Pompey pair 
when they were -invited for 
trials .by Jamaica’s Brazilian . 
coach, Jteaej SimDes^siHe.:. 
plannedtodoii<«lnngtnpreiu:- 
duous than lie on foe beach,yet 
ended up joining a trailing 
session. Soon he was spear- 
heading a World Oap quest 

Remarkably, the Reading- 
*born attacker did something 
even Ronaldo never achieved, 
[e scored in his first four qual- 
inatcbes, goals which 
earned a lucrative place in the 
finals for a country who did not 
even enter the competition in ■ 



Jamaica's Deon Burton is impressed by coach Rene Simoes* tactical acumen - “He notices everything, sees wharfs going on" Photograph: Allsport 


1986 because they could not 
afford the entry fee. 

Powell, a 27-year-old south 
Londoner, was in the next wave 
of Simoes’ recruits from the Pre- 
miership. He is used to an- 
swering charges that he and his 
ilk are depriving “genuine” 
Jamaicans of their big break. 

“No one wants to take some- 
one else’s place. But in football, 
wherever you are in the world, 
that happens,” he says. “Not all 
the players who got England 
qualified made it to the finals. 
Ail managers want u> keep 
$llrengthemng,their squad.” 

' - ■ They mast thefo hasfeeen no 
ill-feeling. “All that the players 
want to know,” Powell claims, 
“is that you want to play and 
that you’re good enough.'’ 

Both men “feel” Jamaican 
rather than English. “Unques- 
tionably, 7 ’ asserts PowelL “My 
parents were bom and raised 
there. I’ve also got uncles there. 
I’ve been back, and I have a 
strong feelmg for the island.” 

For all that, there are in- 
evitably differences "between 


the home-based players and 
the Anglos. On a superficial 
level there is the dressing-room 
banter. The locals tend to talk 
in dialect, or patois. Although 
Powell’s father, friends and 
relations all converse that way. 
Burton admits they “speak a bit 
fast for the beys”. 

There is also a pronounced 
contrast in playing styles. The 
indigenous Jamaicans are closer 
to the South Americans than to 
Europeans, they argue; reggae 
with a samba beau “They play 
at a slower tempo and their 
touch is very good,” Powell 
says? “It's realty weirththe first 
day 1 was with them I was 
wondering ‘can they do it?’ 
and I wasn’t sure they could. But 
I couldn’t get the ball off them. 
They’re like Paulo Whnchope at 
Derby in that respect They just 
flick the ball off with their 
chests. You think it’s just hit 
them but it always goes to a 
team-mate.” 


Despite the poor standard of 
pitches on the island and facu- 
lties that are basic by British 


standards, both believe that 
several Jamaicans could succeed 
in Europe. In particular. Bur- 
ton nominates a 19-year-old 
winger, Ricardo Gardner, as a 
player who could cash in on 
interest from Germany, Spain 
and France. 

“They’ve already got raw 
talent" he says. “What- we’ve 
brought is that bit of discipline 
and professionalism. Combine 
the two and it's a good squad.” 

At Derby, and previously at 
Portsmouth, Burton and Powell 
have become accustomed to the 
blunt Yorkshire geniality of 
their manager Jim Smith. (Sam- 
ple: “Someone told me Deon 
would be the star of the World 
Cup and we’d end up selling 
him for £ 15m. Td said we'd take 
£7m now and forget about the 
other £8m”.) 

Simoes is a more cerebral 
character, forever devising 
strategies on his lap-top com- 
puter and seeking ways to fos- 
ter the spiritual dimension 
within the camp. 

“He does prayer meetings in 


the dressing-room,” Powell ex- 
plains, “That may be uncon- 
ventional for England but not 
in Jamaica. The church plays a 
big part in the co mmuni ty there 
so for them to pray is perfectly 
normal. 

“At Derby we sometimes 
talk to a psychologist. With 
Jamaica we talk to God, and 
that's how we get our strength. 
He also took the boys into the 
slums of Trench town to show 
them bow the people that 
they’re representing live ” 

Burton highlights Simoes* 
tactical acumen - “He notices 
everything, sees what’s going 
on” - and is sure Jamaica are 
ready for Argentina, Japan and 
Croatia, their first World Cup 
opponents in Lens on 14 June. 

“Igor (Stimac), Derby’s 
Croatian defender, came to spy 
on us in a friendly at Man- 
chester City last month. They’re 
a good ride, but we knew that 
from Euro 96,” he said. 

Powell watched Argentina’s 
win in Brazil on television. 
“They were awesome. 1 played 


against (Ariel) Ortega against 
Sampdoria and he was fantas- 
tic then too. 

“I also saw them beat the 
Republic of Ireland in Dublin. 
The Irish lads did well, but Ar- 
gentina could beat anyone on 
their day.” 

As for Japan it transpires 
that Chelsea's Jamaican de- 
fender, Frank Sinclair, is a J- 
League connoisseur. “He tells 
me they’re technically gifted,” 
says Powell. “2t’s going to be a 
hand, hard match.” 

There has been talk about 
Jamaica provkfingarespitefrona 
the win-at-all -costs mentality; 
the Bamdey of France 98. 

“It’s not going lobe a party,” 
Buxton says. “But a chance for 
the players to show off their tal- 
ents and let the world know what 
our country is all about." 

Spoken like Ronaldo, al- 
though Burton’s comparatively 
European appearance has 
earned him the nickname “Ger- 
man” in Jamaica. Another layer 
of identity for the man with the 
double life. 


Knudsen no 
longer the 
woolly hero 


Faroe Isles 


IT may be two years away 
and a long way from the 
thoughts of the European 
participants at the World 
Cup finals this month, but 
the qualifying tournament 
for the 2000 European 
Championship began on 
Thursday. 

Eight years ago, when the 
Faroes made their debut in 
the event, Jens Knudsen, then- 
goalkeeper, became a hero far 
beyond the shores of the 
windswept North Atlantic 
islands. Wearing his white 
woolly hat, he kept a heroic 
clean sheet as the Faroes 
beat Austria 1-0 in a qualifier 
staged in Landskrona, 
Sweden, for the 1992 Champ- 
ionship played in the same 
country. 

On Thursday, though, in 
Tallinn, Knudsen was a villain 
rather than a hero. With the 
Faroes already 1-0 down, 
following an early goal from 
Kristen Vnkmae, to Estonia 
in the opening Euro 2000 
qualifier, the goalkeeper 
dragged down Indrek Zelin- 
ski in the penalty area in the 
41st minute. A red card, and 
then a penalty converted by 
Martin Reim, followed. 

Knudsen’s replacement in 
goal, Jakup Mikkelsen, was 
beaten three more times in 
the second half by Sergei 
Terehhov, Andres Oper and 
Unnas Kirs to give the Esto- 
nians a 5-0 victory. 

The match at the Kadriorg 
stadium was played, Scottish 
fans might like to leant, in 
daylight A year and a day 
after Thursday’s fixture, the 
Scots are due to return to 
T allinn - the scene of their 
famous 'match that never 
was’ -for another European 
Championship qualifier. 



AROUND 
THE WORLD 
BY 

RUPERT 

METCALF 


Andorra 


THE civil servants, firemen, 
insurance salesman, students 
and the other part-timers 
who make tip. Andorra’s 
national team will be able to 
dine out on the events of 
Wednesday for weeks to 
come. 


In the shabby surroundings 
of the Stade Municipal de St 
Ouen, the home of Red Star 
Paris, the Andorrans took on 
mighty Brazil in a France 98 
warm-up match for the world 
champions. 

Before the game the press 
were checking their tukory 
books for Brazil's record win 
(10-1 against Bolivia in 1949). 
A thrashing of similar pro- 
portions was predicted - but 
in the event the South Amer- 
icans only managed a 3-0 
victory with goals from Gio- 
vanni, Rivaldo and Cafu. 

It was almost a triumph for 
little Andorra - even though 
Brazil seemed more con- 
cerned with establishing a 
new record of how many 
passes a team could string to- 
gether without losing posses- 
sion, rather than rattling goals 
past their opponents’ defence. 

The match, televised live 
back in Brazil, was arranged 
with only 10 days’ notice. 
Justo Ruiz, one of Andorra's 
players, said: “When we 
heard it was a reality, we 
went absolutely crazy with 
delight. I never thought I 
would have the chance to 
play against the world cham- 
pions. And it wasn't the whirl- 
wind we expected.” 

Ruiz only bad one big dis- 
appointment - most of the 
Brazilians refused to swap 
their shirts after the match. “1 
could have chased after one 
of them, but I have my pride 
as well," he said. 



FOUR DAYS 

UNTIL THE WORLD 
... > CUP FINALS BEGUN 
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TO SENSE THE FEELING OF SPACE IN A PEUGEOT 406, FIND AN EMPTY ROOM AND HOLD THIS AT ARM’S LENGTH. PEUGEOT 
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Robson’s rebels 
left punch-drunk 



After a terrible start to the 1986 finals, some 
senior England players made a stand against the 
management Ken Jones reports 


BRYAN ROBSON carried off, 
Ray Wilkins sent off, smug- 
gling to stay level at 0-0 against 
Morocco and defeated by Por- 
tugal in their opening game; no 
wooder that a revolt broke out 

in England’s dressing-room. 

“We're always being told to 
t hink for ourselves, now some- 
body had better sun thinking 
for us," one of the players said. 

pbter Reid was wanning up to 
replace the stricken skipper but 
England’s problems ran deeper 
than depletion. “It was a mess, 
Terry Fenwick recalled. “Be- 
tween them, the manager and the 

coach [Bobby Robson and Don 
Howe] had decided to play with 

cwr full-backs pushed up. leaving 
me and Ttrty [Butcher, England's 
other centre-back] to cover the 
width of the field. I wasn’t com- 
fortable with the idea, less when 
we tried to make it work. "Eying 
to deal with passes knocked into 

the spaces behind Kenny bansom 

and Gaiy Stevens, we were all 
over the place.” 


This and the difficulty aris- 
ing from Glenn Hoddfos 
flawed positional sense. TTie 
most gifted BngUsh footb^r 
of his generation, Hoddlc bad 

become a totem for the body of 

opimontbatblamedEnglands 
comparatively poor World Cup 
record on a preference for in- 
dustry over craftsmanship. 
-Brazil would make him an 
automatic choice," the com- 
plaint went. 

In feet, the denial of that dis- 
tinction in England stemmed 
Dot from a deficient m Hod- 
dle’s labour but his instinct- The 
space on a football field to be 
found without a great deal of ef- 
fort is that between two players 
on the same team, as long as 
ihey can see each other. Hod- 
dle didn't have cn eye foT iL He 
didn't hide from the ball but get- 
ting it to him was consistently 
a problem. 

This, more than any other 
factor, explains why Hoddle's in- 
ternational career didn’t come 


up fully to expectation. Nobody 
in football admired technical 
ability more than Robson’s pre- 
decessor, Ron Greenwood, but 
he, too, had reservations about 
Hoddle, using him only twice 
(once as a substitute) in the 1982 
World Cup finals. 

Although Hoddle was a fix- 
ture come the 1986 finals, Eng- 
land still weren’t getting the fuU 
benefit from his deft touch and 
imagina tive passi n g. Because 
Hoddle rarely showed up in his 
vision, Wilkins fell into bis old 
habit of playing square which 
made England’s movements 
predictable. 

It is not meant as a slight to 
Wilkins, but his 40th-minute ex- 
pulsion in Monterrey and the in- 
troduction of Reid as a 
replacement for Robson served 
to bring Hoddle more into the 
game. Reid moved the ball to 
where he could see Hoddle 
and forced it at him. 

Fortunately, Morocco chose 
not to try to exploit numerical 


t? r ENGLAND 
Wi AT THE 
> WORLD CUP 

i986 Mexico 


GROUP F 

England 0 Portugal I 
England 0 Morocco 0 
England 3 Poland 0 
SECOND ROUND 
England 3 Paraguay 0 

QUARTER-FINALS 

Argentina 2 England l 
Belgium I Spain I 

(act: Belgium mn 5-4 on pens) 



Brazil I France I . 

(att; France won 4-1 on pens) 

W Germany 0 Mexico 0 

(oecW Germany won 4-1 on pens/. 

SEMI-FINALS 

Argentina 2 Belgium 0 
W Germany 2 France Q 


FINAL 

Argentina 3 W Germany 2 


MfhBintny. and Fngland hung on 
for a goalless draw that caused 
a disturbance among their 
supporters, many by then an- 
ticipating that Robson’s team 
would soon be out of the tour- 
nament. 

At a squad meeting later that 
day, Fenwick called upon Rob- 
son to think again about Eng- 
land’s strategy. “I was so 
ann oyed about things that I just 
stood up and spoke my mind," 
he recalled. “I told the manager 
that unless we got back to a sys- 
tem we were used to he might 
as well book a flight borne. 
Thinking about it now, I was 
probably out of order but some- 
body had to say something. 
The room went very quiet 
Players don’t want to rode the 
boat but when I looked around 
Peter [Reid] and Alvin [Martin] 
were on their feet agreeing 
with me.” 

Reverting to a flat back- 
four, abandoning the idea of a 
winger (Chris Waddle) and a tall 
target man (Mark Hateley), 
Robson brought in Trevor 
Steven and Steve Hodge to 
play wide in micftield and Peter 
Beardsley to provide close sup- 
port for Gary Lineker. 

England, the other results in 
their favour, would have been 
safe with a draw against Boland; 
instead they woke up and swag- 
gered into the next round, 
Lineker scoring a hat-trick, his 
firm ankles in front of goal a 
priceless asset when attacking 
low crosses. For the first time 
in 32 attempts, England had 
won by more than two goals. “It 
was different again,” Fenwick 
said. “A lot more purpose and 
understanding.” 

An administrative cock-up 
left England with inadequate ac- 
commodation, not for the first 
time, but they were on song 
affrin when defeating Paraguay 
3-0 in Mexico City. Two more 
for Lineker and Hoddle look- 
ing the part. 

England new expected to 



Diego to the ball and end, EngUmft 1986 campaign with the infamous “Hand God" 


win matches even against Ar- 
gentina, their opponents in the 
quarter-finals, Diegp Maradona 
and alL “Of course, we spoke a 
lot about how best to fry and 
keep Maradona away from our 
goal." Fenwick said. “We didn’t 
think that man-marlring him 
[West Gennany gave the Job to 
Lothar Matthaus in the final] 
because nobody in the squad 
was used to it and he was so 
pcwerfully elusive with that 
strength in his pelvis and legs- 
It had to be collective respon- 
sibility, trying to make sure 
that someone was dose when- 


ever he got the ball.” 

The closest player when 
Hodge sliced a clearance back 
towards his own goal was the 
England goalkeeper and cap- 
tain. Peter Shilton. Shilton, 
over six feet tall. Maradona 
barely five feet five inches. No 

contest in the air but Shilton was 
slow coming out and took his 
eye off the balL Maradona got 
a fist to iL “We couldn’t believe 
the referee when he gave a 
goal" Fenwick said. “The lines- 
man must have seen what hap- 
pened, but he bottled it. I 
followed the referee, so did 


Shilts, but the team as a whole 
should have caused a lot more 
commotion [shades of Walter 
Winterbottom’s remark when 
England stood unprotesting as 
Brazil conned them with a free- 
kick in the 1962 finals].” 
England were still fuming 
when Maradona scored one of 
the great World Cup goalsjust 
four miriOtes aftCTthe “Hand of 
God” incident Gaining pos- 
session near the half-way line - 
“some of our players were still 
so upset that they weren’t con- 
centrating enough," Fenwick 
said- Maradona launched into 


a long dribble that took him past 
three tackles, Fenwick’s in- 
cluded, before dummying 
Shilton. 

The introduction of John 
Baines almost changed things." 
Going past two men, he laid on, 
a goal for Lineker and almost; 
anotherwben a header from his 
cross was kept out on the, 
goallme. 

Looking bade, Fenwick is 
glad that a marvellous goal' 
stood between the two teams,' 
“It would be rotten to flunk tha* . 
the little bastard cheated us out. 
of it,” he said. 



England’s gritty struggle ends in tears 


>v 


The 1990 finals signalled the end of romanticism and 
the beginning of an age of players as public property. 
Terry Butcher tells Ken Jones how the pressure grew 
on Bobby Robson's squad both on and off the pitch 


Terry Butcher (left) consoles Paul Gascoigne after the 
semi-final defeat by Germany Photograph: Allsport 
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VETERAN World Cup ob- 
servers, including one or two with 
a frill attendan ce record since the 
Second World War, agreed that 
Italia 90 was the worst in their 
memory; no outstanding team, 
style at a premium, hardly an in- 
dividual performance worth 
speaking about- “The game has 
lost it’s soul,” Joao Saldanha, the 
journalist and former Brazil 
coach, said shortly before his 
death in Rome just a few days 
after Germany defeated Argen- 
tina in the final. 

Thinking modern develop- 
ments a curse, especially the 
rapid spread of commercialism, 
Saldanha went sadly. “The last 
of the romantics,” someone 
said of him and certainly there 
were precious few at work in the 
finals that summer. 

Not that anybody in Eng- 
land's camp cared a hoot about 
criticism as plans were laid 
down for a semi-final against 
West Gennany. Only in the 
year of their sole triumph bad 
England progressed so far. 
Twice almost out, first against 
Belgium, then against Cam- 
eroon, the great prize glittered 
in then; imagination. “By then 
we felt capable of winning it,” 
Terry Butcher recalled. 

Butcher, now a hotelier in 
Scotland [he also works with the 
youth squad at Raith Rovers] 
after ending his playing career 
, on a high note with Rangers, will 
be at the finals in France work- 
ing for BBC Radio. “It’s going 
to bring back a lot of memo- 
ries,” he said. 


The achievement of selec- 
tion for three World Cup 
squads when making a total of 
77 appearances for England 
gives Butcher a rare insight 
but it is Italia 90 that stands out 
most vividly. “I started out 
wondering whether I would get 
into the team,” he said. “I 
didn't seem to fit into the 
sweeper system Bobby Rob- 
son had in min d and then I be- 
haved stupidly at the end of a 
warm-up match in Tunisia, tak- 
ing off my shirt and throwing it 


‘Cameroon tore 
us to pieces. 

We knew they 
had extremely 
talented players 
but we weren’t 
prepared for 
their teamwork’ 


on the floor. It was reported as 
a protest but in fact I was angry 
with myself for playing so 
poorly." 

Robson was again under 
fire, England's sub-standard 
display in North Africa leading, 
typically, to a tabloid witch-hunt. 
“For Allah’s sake go,” was just 
one of the smart-aleck head- 
lines. “Things had changed a lot 
during my time in the game,” 


Butcher said. “With Ipswich 
and England I had got on well 
with sportswriters, feeling that 
the majority could be trusted. 
But by then there were people 
around who had been sent just 
to dig up scandal, watching our 
every move, making something 
out of nothing.” 

It didn't help when a story 
broke alleging that a liaison 
officer, Isabella Ciaravola, had 
become involved with members 
of the England squad in 
Sardinia. “That put the lid on 
iL” Butcher said. “We became 
wary and Des Walker refused 
to speak with the media under 
an y ri m 1 m s tan ces. It’s even 
worse now. The players know 
about me, know what I did in 
the game and in that sense I'm 
still one of them, but they 
aren’t all that keen on giving an 
interview.” 

The doubts Butcher held 
eight years ago were removed 
when Robson included him for 
England’s opening match 
a garne t the Republic of Ireland 
in Cagliari. Drawn into the di- 
rect method that the Republic’s 
charismatic manager. Jack 
Charlton, employed with con- 
siderable success, England 
never got going- “No matter 
what people said about Jack’s 
polity the Irish could make life 
difficult,” Butcher added. 

Gary Lineker’s goal after 
only nine min utes was the start 
England wanted but, with 17 
minutes of a grim encounter 
left, Kevin Sbeedy equalised for 
the Republic. 
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FINAL. 


Never the most decisive of 
man agers, Robson altered his 
strategy for the next match 
against the Netherlands, de- 
ploying the swift Walker as 
cover for two central markers. 
“The Dutch had some terrific 
players - Van Basten, Gullit, 
Rijkaard, Koeman - but they 
didn’t seem half the team that 
won the European champi- 
onship a couple of years 
earlier,” Butcher said. “Not 
that we had much to shout 
about” Mostly the form of 
Paul Gascoigne, his powerful 
surges from midfield giving the 
Netherlands their most worry- 
ing moments. 

Tbp of their group after de- 
feating Egypt 1-0, Errand were 
extremely fortunate to carry 
their challenge past Belgium. 
“In truth they deserved to beat 
us,” Butcher said, “but that’s 
football and David Plan made 


his name with the volley that 
won iL” 

More good fortune to come. 
“I have to admit it,” Butcher 
said, “Cameroon tore us to 
pieces. We knew they had some 
extremely talented players but 
weren’t prepared for their 
teamwork and effort. We were 
down 2-1 with about 15 minutes 
to go when the manager re- 
placed me with Tbevor Steven. 
Sitting on the touchline I 
couldn’t see us scoring until 
Gary [Lineker] panicked them 
into giving away a penalty. An- 
other in extra-time pul us 
through but my goodness it 
was close.” 

It all ended with penalties 
and tears. “We were trans- 
formed against Gennany, hitting 
our best form but not getting 
that bit of luck all teams need,” 
Butcher said. “The only genius 
Germany showed was from the 


penalty spot. The pressure on 
the takers is enormous,” 
Butcher said. “Walking up to the 
ball knowing that billions are 
w atching . You can practice every 
day, put the ball exactly where 
you want it time after time and 
still make a mess of the re- 
sponsibility. Nothin g much dis- 
turbs Stuart Pearce on the field 
and yet he couldn’t drive his lock 
home. Chris Waddle strikes a 
great ball but he failed, too.” 
Butcher remembers Pearce 
and Widdle being inconsolable, 

his heart going out to them. And 

the Germans so clinical. “Just 
like they were again when it 
came to penalties in Euro 96," 
he said. “ All of them ice cooL” 
Outside the stadium after- 
wards Germany’s bus drew 
alongside England’s. “We could 

see hear their players singing and 

shouting,” Butcher said. It’s a 
sound he will always remember, 
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fear that Owen will go partying 



rj 

England's teenage 
|trikertakes a sober 
$ew of his World 
Cup responsibilities. 
Mike Rowbottom 

Vi 

imports ' 

i:' r - > ;. s -: 

JT WAS ' unfortunate for 
^icfiaelOwen that hissched- . 

press conference yesterday 
Should have taken place on a 
day when tbe papers were foil 
fef die night-dubbing mdiscre-_ 
lions of iris Eng land colleague: 
jjfeddy Sheringham 
■- y Or perhaps it was . fortu- 
nate, Because tbe'prodigioiisfy 
talented Liverpool forward 

could . hardly have come out 
better Ifitonf the perceived 

comparison. 

i Whflethe 32-year-old Sher- 
Jngham chose to spend his last 
Sparedays before the WoridCup 
fmalsvisiting A2gaive night 
spots, thc lS-year-dd went beck 
to his fatuity home in Chester, 
which be left yesterday morning, 
to rejoin the England party— ap- 
pearing en route at an event 
marking his new six-year deal 
> with Umbro. 

- Owen, old beyond his years 
w off tbe pitch as well as on it, re- 
mained guarded in his com- 
ments about the behaviour of 
Sheringham and Paul Gas- 
i eoigne, whose lack of cfisci- 

; phnewas a contributory factor 

inhiS-being' dropped from the 
final WcrridCup squad. 

J 7 “I think any professional 
^gotie^xmsibilitiesandthey 
db what they feel is right, so it’s 
down to them,” he said, with- 
out being drawn into any par- 
ticular cases.- • 

' I- Soon after Owen came into 

. d i •: ■ 
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England’s Michael Owen is high in the sky with the Millennium Dome construction behind him before he joins up with the England squad 


the England reckoning Glenn 
Hod die appeared to sound a 
warning note to him when he 
expressed the hope that the 
.youngster would ensure his 
lifestyle was an appropriate 
.one. It was a reference which 
Owen felt moved to clarify with 
the England coach, who told 
him that it was not directed per- 
sonally. “Glenn said he was talk- 
ing about a whole host of young 
lads in my age group,” Owen 
sakL“PeoptefikeRk)Ferdmand 


and Emile Heskey. He said 
that no one bad a problem, but 
that there were so many pitfalls 
in the game now that we had to 
be carefuL 

“Footballers are more in 
the limelight now, and you've 
got to be more professional off 
the pitch nowadays than you 
bad to. So that has changed in 
tbe game. It’s unfortunate that 
some players don't get time to 
themselves without being 
mobbed. I would prefer to be 


able to go out and do tbe things 
normal 18-year-olds do, but it 
goes with the job. And I 
wouldn’t change my life for 
anything else. I'm sure there are 
lots of 18-year-olds who would 
willingly change places with 
me.” 

Owen’s mode of transport to 
yesterday’s appearance mir- 
rored his sudden arrival on the 
international football scene— he 
arrived from the skies in a heli- 
copter which eventually whirled 


him away again into the Eng- 
land fold 

Owen, who used to box as a 
schoolboy and has an eight 
handicap as a golfer, comes 
from a large sporting family. He 
will be watched in France by his 
mother, his youngest sister and 
his father, Terry, a former Ever- 
ton forward whom he describes 
as the major influence in his 
career. 

Father and son were regulars 
at Anfield, where Michael 


would concentrate on watching 
the Liverpool forwards whom 
he was eventually to join - Ian 
Rush and Robbie Fowler. 

He acknowledged that a 
season which has already seen 
him become England's 
youngest-ever goalscorer has 
been dose to bewildering. “It all 
happened so quickly,” he said. 
“To achieve the things 1 have so 
far has been great I wasn’t even 
expecting to play many games 
for Liverpool at the start of the 


Photograph: Allsport 

season. Tb think that I'm going 
to the World Cup and I got a 
chance of playing in another 
couple is a tremendous feeling. 
I would have settled for going 
to one when I was a youngster.” 
Asked if he felt England 
could win, he replied with con- 
viction: “Yes, ] believe sal think 
eveiy other player in the camp 
believes so. There is no reason 
why we shouldn’t, so we will gp 
out there and not settle for any- 
thing less than first place.” 


**■ 


Cameroon in ticket scandal Romanians change venue 


tears 


THE president of the football 
association in Cameroon, Vin- 
cent Onana, is being investi- 
gated by judicial authorities 
over the alleged sale in Europe 
Of World Gip tickets allocated 
for the coHntnf’s fans._ Cam- 
eroon football offuriaE; ‘ a#-; • 

m ’-“jt::: 

Itwas confirmed that Onana 
was stopped by police from 
travelling to France on Wednes- 
day night for the World Cup 
finals starting on Wednesday. 
*; The sports minister, Joseph 
Owona, confirmed Onana. was 
under investigation, but did not 
m mmCT t on the police action 
'%5n Wednesday. “A judicial in- 
vestigation has. . been opened 
against Vincent Onana,” the 
minister told state television on 
Thursday night. 


* Fans intending to travel to 
France to support tbe “In- 
domitable Lions* say they are 
unable io get tickets meant for 
them and. the Channel Four 
programme Dispatches has al- 
leged ti^at tickets for Cameroon 
f&tS^ere' pnJsale , m London. . , 

in gjroupBwi^^kt^ Chile 
and Italy. 

In a television interview in 
Cameroon on Sunday, Onana 
denied ins federation was to in 
any way blame for the shortage 
of tickets in Cameroon and ac- 
cused the government of failing 
to finance their purchase. 

Owona reacted with a state- 
ment on Monday in which he 
denounced Onana’s argument 
as “a simple fabrication”. "The 
government and the minister of 


sports deny any responsibility in 
the illegal sale of tickets and 
ratls on the organisations con- 
cerned to ex plain this affair,” he 
said. 

Sources at tbe immigration 
police 9 pnfinned (hat Onana 
had been stopped from Jfymg.to 

of the ticket probe, although 
they said his passport had not 
been impounded. The official 
Cameroon delegation, includ- 
ing the sports minister, was 
scheduled to travel to France 
last night. 

Meanwhile, yesterday, a 
Paris court rejected a demand 
to redistribute World Cup 
tickets that a group of 32 Eu- 
ropean MRs contended were 
unfairly allocated in favour of 
French fans. Tbe court said it 


could not rule in the case. “It 
was thrown out on a technical 
grounds. The court has not ac- 
tually dealt with the matter as 
such.” said Phillip Jenkinsoo, at- 
torney for the Mft, who argued 
that World Cup ticket sales 
had .been in contravention .of 
Eiwopeaq fry, favouring, 
French buyers. 

Also yesterday, tests car- 
ried out by the French govern- 
ment suggested that World Cup 
tickets, supposedly unforge- 
able, can be copied in less than 
four hours with easily obtainable 
technology and materials. A 
senior French official said that 
special inks, and even the holo- 
grams used on the tickets, could 
be bought on the open market 
and perfect forgeries had been 
produced. 


ROMANIA’S Football Feder- 
ation has changed the venue of 
today’s World Cup warm-up 
match against Moldova amid 
acrimony between the national 
team’s fans and players. 

‘The FRF has derided to 
move Romania's last friendly 
against Mqfdoya because of 
djspujes bstwpep,. tft&.pteyers 
and Bucharest's spectators,” 
the FRF general secretary, 
Adalbert Kassay, said yesterday. 

Kassay said the kick-off for 
Romania's last friendly before 
the World Cup would also be 
brought forward by two hours 
as the stadium in Foliesti, 60 
kms north of Bucharest, has no 
floodlights. 

The move will please 
Romania’s players who have 
complained vigorously about 
the fans’ taunts in Bucharest 


Chelsea’s Dan Petrescu said 
Romania should consider play- 
ing their matches further away 
fixxn the fens who barracked the 
team during Wednesday’s 
friendly against Paraguay. 

“Maybe we should not play 
in Romania anymore,'’ he said. 
“Maybe we should play In 
Bulgaria." J; - 

Spain’s coach Javier Cle- 
mente is unhappy with his 
World Cup training ground 
after inspecting it and finding 
holes as well as goals. 

The coach inspected the 
pitch at Chantilly, to the north 
of Paris, on Thursday night im- 
mediately after the Spanish 
squad flew into Charles De 
Gaulle airport for the World 
Cup. 

Spanish reporters said 
official^ had tried to find an 


alternative ground in the area 
but the other main one at 
nearby Senlis had already been 
allocated to the Italian squad. 

Mario Zagallo, Brazil’s 
coach, insisted yesterday that 
there had been no fall-out with 
his volatile striker Edmundo. 
EdnmndowgsTepoitedto be in- 
£o^ed^t, 3 -f}rpssing room ar- 
gument following Sunday’s 
friendly against Athletic Bilbao 
after claiming that be bad not 
been passed the ball. 

In Argentina, a judge in- 
vestigatingtbe case of Diego 
Maradona allegedly shooting 
four reporters with an air rifle 
granted the former Argentina 
captain permission on Thurs- 
day to leave his country for IS 
days to go to watch bis coun- 
try in the World Cup finals in 
France. 


Savage 
returns 
for test 
against 
Tunisia 


ROBBIE SAVAGE seems cer- 
tain to be in the Whies side for 
their match with England's first 
World Cup opponents Tunisia 
today. 

The Leicester midfielder 
was ruled out of the 3-0 win in 
Malta on Wednesday - a game 
played in front of just 3,000 fans 
on the holiday island. Bui the 
Tunis tussle will be very differ- 
ent The game will be Tunisia's 
last match before they bead for 
France and their game in Mar- 
seilles with England. 

There will be 70.000 at the 
ground wanting to give their 
team a riotous send off and 
Gould said: “Tunisia will want 
to go to France on tbe back of 
victoiy, but for us it is impor- 
tant too. It’s a great prestige 
match. They’re England's first 
opponents in France and it 
would do us the world of good 
to get a good result against 
them.” 

Savage was left out in Malta 
because of a worrying groin 
injury and was forced to spend 
much of his time at the team 
hotel. Gould blooded a string of 
youngsters against the Maltese 
but will want a player of Sav- 
age’s experience in his midfield. 

Tbnrsia have looked Im- 
pressive despite going down 
2-1 to Austria and 3-2 to Chile 
in their previous two friendlies 
in France. The Africans will fly 
after the game to their French 
base to complete their prepa- 
rations to play England. 

Savage said: “The injury is 
OK now and it’s fair to say that 
1 could uot have managed two 
games in four days.” 

Gould added: “We decided 
to keep him back for the big 
one. If he’d played against 
Malta, it's unlikely he would 
have made the Tunisia game. 

TVe still to deride how 
many of the kids will play in this 
one. There's a few injuries to 
sort out and I'll also wait to see 
whether Steve Jenkins has got 
over an ankle injury he suffered 
while training in Malta:” 

The chances are that Craig 
Bellamy, who made such a fine 
impression on his first full 
match in Malta, will be re- 
tained in midfield, with Savage 
alongside him. However, Gould 
seems less likely to retain the 17- 
year-old Ryan Green against 
Tunisia's World Cup attackers. 

WALES fv Tunisia. B Uanzah Stadium. 
7M* today}: Joan (Southmtfm) or Mar- 
riott (WrexmmJ, Ready tOPR), Groan 

(Newcastle] 


tope (RAatm), Hartaon 
den {Shaft (Aft 


i (Shaft VtedTnoJ- 

ij. Hartaon {West Ham], Satin- 
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First Test 


: South Africa bowlers fight back after a poor first day but the home side’s batsmen manage to continue their good ^rk 


Ram prakash keeps England oti t^ai 


By Derek Pringle 

at Edgb aston 

ALEC STEWART will be 
thankful that his firet two days 
as Englan d captain were not re- 
versed as both South Africa and 

the Edgbaston pitch gave a 
truer reflection of their char- 
acter. With more than 450 runs 
on the board. England remain 
firm favourites, though the vis- 
itor's retort will have at least 
brought a glimmer of hope, 
where none had any right to 
exisL 

South Africa leave little to 
chance and their coach. Bob 
Woolmer, would have 
drummed into his bowlers the 
need to bowl a fuller length. 
Fortunately for their captain, 
they obliged, and England 
found runs far harder to come 
by than they had only 24 hours 
earlier. 

Even so, with England re- 
suming on 249-1, any pressure 
would have been firmly on the 
South Africans. By their own 
unremitting standards, they'd 
had a bad first day and amends 
had to be made sooner rather 
than later. 

The first wicket came before 
most spectators had settled in 
their seats. With 103 runs burn- 
ing a hole in his back pocket. 
Michael Atherton was perhaps 
destined to be extravagant. 


Second day; 

South Africa won toes 
BIGLAND - Firet Innings 
(Overnight 248 tor 1) 

M A Alherton c Bouchar 

b Donald 103 

*tA J Stewart c Cu*ran 

b Kbsaner AS 

N Hussain tow b Adams 35 

G P Thorpe b Pollock 
M R Ranprakash b Donald ....48 

M A Eaiham b Adams —-5 

D G Cork not out -34 

RDBCroft notout — 2 

Extras (bT7, U26, W8, nb2J -53 

Total (tor 7, IT! owns) — 417 
FaH: 1-1781 2-»a 3-308. 4-309. 
5-329 6-35(i 7-4tt 
lb bat D Gough, ARC Fraser 
SOUTH AFRICA: G F J Lieban- 
bonj G Kksten, J H Kafc, D J CU- 
Bnan, *WJCronje J N Rhodes, S 
M Mock, tM V Boucho; L Kkearv 
er, P R Actons. A A Donald 
Umpires: D R Shepherd and 
R Tiffin 


Whatever his state of mind, his 
attempt to force Allan Donald 
off the fourth ball of the second 
over was ill-judged, the extra 
bounce ensuring that the edge 
ended in Mark Boucher’s 
gloves. 

It was the kind of shot Ather- 
ton bad eschewed for most of 
the previous day and its boldness 
allowed South Africa to achieve 
in five minutes what had taken 
them almost four and a half 
hours to do on Thursday - take 
a wfckeL 

The early breakthrough, 
while clearly boosting South 
Africa's bowlers, did not herald 
a collapse. Coming to the wicket 
a place lower than had been 
planned, Nasser Hussain im- 
mediately announced himself 
with a sumptuous cover-driven 
four. Other boundaries fol- 
lowed, including a majestic pull 
off the fiery Shaun Pollock, 
who having sensed a quicken- 
ing in the pace of the pitch, 
couldn’t resist trying one half 
way down. 

After an initial burst from his 
two frontmen, the South Africa 
captain, Hanrie Cronje, brought 
on his spinner, Paul Adams, 
from the City End, alternating 
his three mam pacemen from 
the other. It was, give or take a 
few overs from Jacques Kallis. 
the pattern for most of the 
day, and one that, until the post- 
tea session, threatened to get 
South Africa back into the 
game. 

Never at his strongest 
against spin, Stewart was slowed 
by the unorthodox consistency 
of Adam's Ieft-ann spin. % his 
normally fluent standards, Eng- 
land 's captain was reduced to a 
crawl and having carefully made 
his way to 49, be cautiously 
played out a maiden to Adams 
only to fall to a loose drive at 
the other end. 

Although power tends to 
invest more significance in a 
person’s actions, it was just the 
kind of shot the old Stewart 
might have been guilty of. Any 
claims, however, that the cap- 
taincy is affecting his batting are 
a lad premature. 

Four balls later, Hussain fol- 
lowed his skipper back into the 
pavilion, the victim of a cruel 
jape by Dame Fortune. Playing 








Nasser Hussain curses his hick after falling to an unplayable ball off the bowling of the South African spinner Paul Adams at Edgbaston yesterday 


calmly back to Adams, Hussain 
was undone by a grubber that 
barely boimced six inches above 
the ground, which even at 
Adam’s reduced pace, is lethal. 
It was reminiscent of his dis- 
missal in the third Test in 
Trinidad, when Carl Hooper 
produced something equally 
unplayable and Hussain must be 
wondering what he has done to 
upset those who sit in judgement 


of these things in die cricketing 
Valhalla. 

The double strike, which 
came while the score was on 309, 
left England bereft of 
momentum. The loss, too, of 
Graham Thorpe, England’s re- 
cent player of the year, soon af- 
ter lunch, did not help matters 
as only 61 runs were scored in 
the second session. According to 
the Speedster, Thorpe was 


bowled by the quickest ball of 
the Test, a 87 mph swinger from 
Pollock that the left-hander hit 
across. 

England’s caution, though 
perhaps overdone, illustrated 
that they still do not entirely 
trust this potentially awkward 
pitch. The way in which Mark 
Ramprakash wore his ascetic's 
hat, rather the jauntier one 

he’d been seen in recently for 


Middlesex, betrayed England’s, 
desire to bat only once. 

Nevertheless, it was another 
assured display from the 
Middlesex captain and he was 
a model of calm authority. 
Since his coming of age in die 
West Indies, Ramprakash is 
unafr aid to play the ball on its 
merits. If that means sitting tight 
for a few overs, or walloping a 
half-volley for four, so be iL 


After all, that is what most 
Test cricket is about 

Once Mark Fulham, who 
spent 53 mmutes scoring just : 
five r uns, had become Adam’s 
third victim, Ramprakash 
decided to accelerate. In part- 
nership with Dominic Cork, 
who struck the ball sweetly, the . 
pair added 55 in 89 minutes be- 
fore Donald, returning with 
the third new baU, removed 


Photograph: Peter jay 


Ramprakash with his first 
deEveiy. 

After a brief stoppage for 
rain, Cork followed, well caught- 
by Pollock at third man as' he. 
slashed uppishly at Donald^ 
Ming light Donald proved | 
more a handful than he had done 
at any stage of the innings, and 
Robert Croft driving loosely, 
became the bowlers fourth vic- 
tim after he edged behind. 


TODAY 

Fifteen pages of sport start on 
page 14 


ON MONDAY 

Special 24-page World Cup 
supplement 
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THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

By Sparias ACROSS 

■ 1 Repulsive old Duke’s ac- 1 

cejjting a promissory note ^ 

4 On good terms, invited into 3 
Dirertor-GeneraFs home (8) 

10 Coast where, perhaps, ‘at- 5 
mosphere” pervades? (9) 

11 Education's to be cut at 6 
both ends -no new money? ^ 

12 LLd disturbance in boose 



Friday’s solution 


Last Saturday’s solution 
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youth (7) 

13 A stratagem aircraftsman's 

about to use for break in 9 

line (71 

14 Lines from air composed 

about 501 (5) 16 

15 ‘N’ - name one’s assigned to 

translator of Generis (8) 17 

18 Pines (tropical) given little 
chance ofsuccess? (4, 4) 

20 Extract for which Earl ex- 19 

peeled to hold copyright (5) 

23 Fashionable people about to 
take on bum contract? (2-5) 21 

25 Idiot parked in drive almost 
causing deadlock (7) 

26 Round segment featured in 

abstract painting (23) 22 

27 Wild flower lies entangled 
with weeds (9) 

28 Go too far when using man- 24 
oat control? (8) 

29 Thrifty German woman 
dropping article when ap- 
proached by girl (6) 


DOWN 

Fresh food mostly perish- 
ing on the oil rigs? (8) 

Of very low degree? (3-4) 
Intestate, albeit rehictant- 

^razy^ jazz fans embracing • 
beat and actions (7,7) 
Deposit covering masoo- 

Dutrinea mostly dedmes 
to be put in a group (7) 
Cake consumed in France 
long ago that requires 
shortening (6) 

Alsatian with the same 
grandparents as her pastor 

Bowling strength needed 
to defeat opposition? (9) 
Special levees are mostly 
required for turning things 
around (8) 

Flat fere available 
throughout North Britain 


Psychiatric Social Worker, 
one bitten by rampant 
wildebeest, shows some 
improvement (7) 

Keen on absorbing Old 
Testament in its entirety 

i 2 ’ 4) ■ ■ 

Removing piano trout 
dob appears extreme (5) 
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Sheri ngham meets 
Hoddle to discuss 
nightclub reports 


Football 


By Mark Ptereon and Alan Nixon 

THE ENGLAND coach, Glenn 
Hoddle, had talks with Teddy 
Sheringham last night following 
revelations that the striker was 
seen partying in a nightclub at 
6.45am just a week before the 
start of the World Cup. 

Hoddle plans to see the 
Manchester United man again 
today before deciding what ac- 
tion, if any, to take. The Foot- 
ball Association’s director of 
public affairs, David Davies 
said: “Glenn Hoddle has spo- 
ken to Tbddy Sheringham now 
that' England’s World Cup 
squad is together again. He is 
establishing all the facts of the 
situation that was reported in 
some of today’s newspapers.” 

The Southampton manager, 
Dave Jones, has made a £5m bid 
for the Crystal Palace striker 
Matt Jansen. Jones put in his 
inqsroved offer yesterday for the 
prospect who made an explosive 
start to his Premier League ca- 
reer when he joined Palace. The 
Saints, armed with the £7 25m 
from the sale of Kevin Davies 
to Blackburn, had an Initial 
£3 5m bid rejected last week. 

Mark Goldberg has com- 
pleted his takeover of Crystal 
Palace and takes over as dub 
chairman with immediate effect. 
Tbrry Venables will take over as 
head coach. The agreement 
was finally concluded in die ear- 
ly hours of yesterday morning 


and sees the Bromley-based 
Goldberg purchase the club 
for £22m with a further option 
on the Seflnfrst Park stadium 
freehold over a fivfc 7 year peri- 
od. . . . 

Alan Thompson signed for 
Aston Villa in a £4.8m deal last 
night despite a desperate late 
bid from Blackburn Rovers. 
Thompson was on his way to 
Villa Park yesterday when 
Rovers cabled their rival offer 1 
and he shook hands on a con- 1 
tract without talking to Bolton’s 
big-spending neighbours. 

The Blackburn move was a . 
piece of bizarre timing as they 
knew the bidding had started on 
Thompson a couple of wefeks 
ago but made no firm approach 
until it was too late. 

Kenny Dalglish hopes to tie 
up Wayne Quinn as his latest 
Newcastle United signing in a 
£2m deal over the weekend. The 
Sheffield United prospect; 
capped by both England Undear- 
21s and at B level, is close to 
agreeing terms on Tyneside af- 
ter a flying visit yesterday. 

Quinn wants to move to the 
Premier League after the dis- 
appointments of two promotion 
failures at Bramall Lane. 
Dalglish was impressed last 
season with the versatile Quinn, 
who can play left back or left 
wing, and beat several clubs to 
his signature. Sheffield United 
have agreed to sell ahead of an - 
nouncing a new manager. The 
funds will be given to the next 
man In charge. 
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"•THe. Govern rnent 

$ ' -j^ to make jndex^ 

tracker funds central 

to Is new saving 

plains But as 

• • v »■ ■} • 

Paul Slade discovers, 
sortie experts fear 
that a stock market 
cbmjnated by trackers 
: i could give all investors 
a bumpy nde 


Index-tracking trusts have 
proved . enormously popular 
With investors, and can point to 
animpressive track record over 
' the past few years. 

• Small savers like the sim- 
pGaty and low charges of unit 
trusts which - rather than re- 
lying on a fund manager’s 
judgement - merely select 
-stocks to duplicate the perfor- 
mance of their chosen stock- 
market index. 

".. Helen Liddell, Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury, evi- 
dently- agrees. She has sug- 
gested that only Individual 
Sayings Accounts based on an 
njdex-tracker trust should qual- 
ify for the Government’s pro- 
. posed CAT (Charges/Acces^ 
Terms) mark of approval. 
Leaks suggest- the proposed 
stakeholder pension will be. 
built on index-trackers, too. . 

Ho wever, Roger COrfucfc, 
deputy chainnanat Perpetual, 
a leading fund management 
group, says: “If you get two 
' mainstream investments [stake- 
holder pensions and ISAs] go- 
ing mt& the stock market 
through index-tracking funds, 

. it k dearly going to represent 
the huge majority of private in- 
vestment in shares.” 

But there is a paradox here. 

■ Vlndex-trackers, by definition. 


It 



aim to duplicate the perfor- 
mance of a much wider market 
which is driven by actively man- 
aged funds. Sceptics argue that, 
if too much money goes into 
trackers, they will artificially in- 
flate the value of the biggest 
companies’ shares and make 
the whole market more volatile. 


WHICH INDEX TO CHOOSE? 

• Savers must not only choose between a tracker fund and an 
actively managed one, but also think which stock-market in- 
dex they want to track. 

-- Most trackers use either the FT-SE 100, which lists the 
UK’s 100 biggest companies, or the All -share, which lists 855 
shares— including some much smaller ones. Many fund man- 
agers believe that, after a long period of under-performance, 
smaller companies sow offer the best value. 

As the table left shows, the UK’s 10 biggest trackers have 
a total of £3.9bn under management Of this total, £2.4bn 
(59.4 per cent) goes into the All-share, and the remainder 
into the FPSE 100. . 

Some trackers use foil replication, which means they buy 
a stake in every company. Others take a smaller sample, se- 
lected to represent the whole index. 

- . Virgin Direct’s Martin Campbell says: “It’s important to 
have a spread across smaller companies as well, and that's 
why we think full replication of the All-share index is what 
the Government, should set out as a CAT mark standard.” 


Matthew Orr, a partner at 
stockbrokers Kfllik & Co, says: 
**rhe ultimate extension of the 
tracker argument is that every- 
body goes in a tracker. You end 
up with one judgmental in- 
vestor left, and he can push the 
market whichever way he 
wants, because he’s the only one 
with a view. It’s going to put the 
power of market movement 
into a diminishing number of 
hands, which could lead to 
volatility.” 

Amanda Davidson, a part- 
ner at Lindon-based indepen- 
dent financial advisers Holden 
Meehan, believes some of the 
violent swings in the Dow Jones 
share index are partly caused by 
the longer-established use of 
trackers in the American stock 
market. 

She says: “There is certain- 
ly a link between how much is 
kept in trackers in the States 
and the volatility in that mar- 
ket. The US really is quite 
volatile considering that it's an 
established market, and that's 
because you’ve got too much in 
trackers there.” 

Richard Whscoat, director at 
Fidelity Investments European, 


adds: “The sheer weight of 
money ploughing into the index 
funds pushes up stocks, and 
throws economic fundamentals 
out of the window. It can car- 
ry on for a while, but not for- 
ever.” 

Justin Urquhart Stewart, a 
director at Barclays Stockbro- 
kers, suggests the FT-SE's 
growth is already being driven 
partly by increased demand 
for the limited number of 
shares available in the biggest 
companies - a trend which 
more tracker investment would 
ma gnify . 

He says: “What trackers end 
up doing is skewing all the 
money towards a limited supply 
of stock. That will continue to 
happen, but it doesn't mean the 
FT-SE will defy gravity." 

But Martin Campbell Vir- 
gin Direct product develop- 
ment manager, whose company 
has attracted more than £1.5bn 
into index-tracking funds since 
its launch in 1995, rejects these 
fears. He says less than 1 per 
cent of money in the FT-SE All- 
share index is in tracker funds 
today. 

Mr Campbell says: “Even if 


everybody who lakes out an ISA 
tracks the index and everyone 
who takes out a stakeholder 
pension tracks the index, it 
may well be that it never even 
has an influence, let alone be- 
comes any kind of dominating 
thing.” 

Even if there is a flood of cash 
into trackers, Ian MMward of in- 
dependent PEP advisers Chase 
de \fcre believes the very best ac- 
tively managed funds will better 
their performance. 

He says: “As soon as every- 
one goes into trackers, there's 
no research done, and the 
market becomes hugely ineffi- 
cient. It’s then that there are 
tremendous opportunities for 
active fund managers to out- 
perform. The whole idea that 
trackers can be the solution is 
completely flawed before it 
starts. 

“Once all the money goes 
into trackers, all of a sudden ac- 
tive's the place to be.” 

Mr Campbell has an answer 
for this. too. “If you put all the 
active guys in a huge pot, and 
look at what the net impact is, 
they are practically tracking 
the market anyway,” be says. 


Who’s tracking whom - the ten biggest tracker funds 

Trust 

Index 

Size 

iyr rank* 

Virgin UK Index 

All-share 

£1 ,250m 

12 

L&G UK Index 

FTSE100 

£1 ,005m 

15 

Gartmore UK Index 

All-share 

£561 m 

18 

NUUK Index 

All-share 

£31 3M 

51 

HSBC UK Index 

An share 

£251 m 

17 

Lfoyds Bank 

FTSE100 

£150m 

59 

Equitable UK Index 

FTSE100 

£131m 

23 

Barclays 

FTSE100 

£120m 

50 

Rdeifty M.Buitder index 

FTSE100 

£111m 

6 

Direct Line 

FTSE100 

£105m 

2 



Compelling 

pensions 

The Government is consider- 
ing compelling ail of the coun- 
try's seif employed to pay 
into a second pension as part 
of its wholesale review of 
pension policy, it emerged 
this week. Responding to a re- 
port by the independent Pen- 
sions Provision Group (PPG), 
the DSS said it was looking at 
bringing the UK's 3.25 million 
self-employed into a revamped 
system of compulsory second 
pensions. 

In its report, also published 
yesterday, the PPG said more 
and more pensioners would 
be fenced to rely on income 
support if the Government 
left the existing pension sys- 
tem unchanged. The report 
added that it did not see how 
pensioners’ income could be 
improved unless the state 
pension's indexation to infla- 
tion is replaced by income. 

Lenders calm 
borrowing fears 

More stock-market jitters 
this week, as the Bank of Eng- 
land raised base rates bya fur- 
ther 0.25 point to 7.5 per 
cent. However, fears that 
mortgage interest rates might 
go up immediately were 
calmed by most lenders, who 
said they would not be tak- 
ing immediate action, Brad- 
ford & Bingley added that 
while it would be increasing 
savings rates by a minimum of 
0.25 per cent from next 
week, it guaranteed not to 
raise home loan rates until 
August at least. 

Ethics in 
retirement 

Retirement planning is diffi- 
cult at the best of times, but 
even more so when ethica) in- 
vestment considerations are 
uppermost in people’s minds, 
lain Morse looks at the op- 
tions available to people who 
want their pension savings to 
reflect their social con- 
sciences. Page 5. 
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UNDERTHE SPOTLI GHT/THE TE SC O PENSION 

Gan Tesco’s pensions match up to its veg? 


£ 


Andrew Verity 
checks out if the: 
supermarket chain 
can offer savers that 
little bit- more 

Tesco became tlus week the lat- 
est&j-a long list of leaflets uig- 
ingits cuagmes&toiave for a 
pension at its stores. Like Vir- 
gfn or Marks & Spencer, it is 
selling s pension direct to its 
customers: no sales person, no 
commission-and noindepen- 
^ dent advice. 

^ Sofrfr, Tfesco has led the rest 
of the reafl industry in personal 
finance. Its savings amount 
prompted a copycat at Sams- 

f ■ - have 
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it offers home insurance, loans 
and a visa card. 


But does the pension fit 
the new Tfesco ethos of quality 
and value for money? Or is it 
closer to the philosophy of 
Tesco’s founder. Jack Cohen, 
who famously urged his man- 
agers to pile ’em high and sell 
’em cheap? 

The product The Tfesco Pen- 
sion, from Tfesco Personal fi- 
nance Life (currently being 
tested in 20 stores). 

The deafc Save at least £1 a day, 

or £30 a montfr with Tesca The 

savings cany the usual tax ben- 
efits. A basic-rate taxpayer 

would see £100 go into the pen- 
sion for every £77 saved. Some 
0 f the interest on the fond is 

also tax-free. Payouts are taxed 

— though up to 25 per cent of 
a fund can be paid out as a tax- 
free lump sum- Benefits can be 

diawn from the age of 50. 

A Tfesco investor can pick 
from five funds run by Tesco’s 
partner in personal finance. 


Scottish Widows. The UK 
Growth fund mimics the per- 
formance of the FT AllShare 
Index. The Balanced Growth 
Fund mimics the investments of 
other balanced growth funds; it 
invests roughly 70 per cent in 
UK shares and the rest in gills 
and overseas stocks. Hie In- 
ternational Growth Bind tracks . 
the overseas investments of 
the average pension fund man- 
ager. The fixed Interest Fund 
follows the performance of 
fixed-interest stocks such as 
government bonds. The Cash 
Rmd invests in short-term se- 
curities -such as Heasury bills. 
Plus points: The charges look 
low and the product is simple. 
Unlike its rival pension at 
Marks & Spencer, there is no 
monthly plan fee. The mini- 
mum saving of £30 a month is 
lower than rivals such as Eagle 
Star, Virgin or even Legal & 
General’s direct pension. 


All Tfesco ebarges is a 4 per 
cent payment upfront and an 
ongoing annual fee of 1 per cent 
of the fund. 

Tesco has eliminated penal- 
ties for savers who are forced 
to stop contributing in the ear- 
ly years. This is a blessing in 
comparison to most personal 
pensions, where savers get poor 
value if they stop early. That 
creates a particularly nasty 
riitemma jf a policyholder is 
offered a good employer’s 
scheme: policyholders are 
damned If they do and damned 
if they don’L But there are 
many other products that are 
also penalty-free. 

The choice of investments is 
in staik contrast to rivals such 
as Virgin: Mr Branson only of- 
fers a tracker or a corporate 
bond fond. 

Drawbacks and risks: You can 
get a cheaper product at an up- 
market rival. Flemings, the as- 


set manager and investment 
bank, also offers a pension 
with no monthly plan fee and 
no penalties. But its annual fee 
is half of Tesco’s - Oo per cent 
of the fund. 

One per cent may not sound 
much. But a saver who put £100 
a month in the plan over 25 
years (assuming interest of 9 per 
cent a year) would in the end 
be paying more than £850 a 
year through this 1 per cent 
Vrith Flemings the fee would be 
half as much. 

This matters little if Scottish 
Widows can produce amazing 
investment performance for 
Tfesco savers. But while it has a 
reasonable investment record, 
savers cannot know it will sur- 
pass its rivals over such a long 
period of time. 

Verdict: Like Tesco fruit & veg, 
it’s good but not the best, 
cheap but not the cheapest 
Marks out of five: Three. 


Thought for the day 
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Link pensions to 
wages not prices 


Back in March last year, 
shortly before the general 
election, the Conservative 
government tried to stave off 
defeat by announcing that fu- 
ture state pension provision 
should be privatised. 

Not surprisingly, the vot- 
ing public was not wholly en- 
thused by this idea, which 
substituted a small but guar- 
anteed retirement income 
with what would eventually 
become little more than an in- 
vestment-determined lottery. 

i abo ut; meanwhile, coun- 
tered the Conservatives' pro- 
posals with its own Big idea: 
the stakeholder pension. Un- 
der its sketchy proposals, a 
new layer of pension provision 
would be set up to include 
those who are not members of 
an employers’ scheme. This 
system could be privately run 
and/or managed by commu- 
nity groups, trade unions or 
whomever. Labour believes. 

That’s all vciy nice and 
will no doubt lead to more 
mils among pensions experts 
for contributions to such 
schemes to be made com- 
pulsory. After all the litany 
goes, the state simply cannot 
afford to pay for everyone’s 
pensions in retirement. 

I wonder what they will 
say to the publication of a re- 
port from the Ffensioo Pro- 
vision Group (PPG), set up 
by the Government to advise 
on how best to fund for re- 
tirement. The PPG report is 
not some lefty-libera! exer- 
cise: its working group of ex- 
perts was chaired by Tom 
Ross, chief executive of Scot- 
tish Widows, a leading in- 
surance company. 

Yet the report argues that 
there is a growing division be- 


tween rich and poor pen- 
sioners and that to link the 
basic state pension to Infla- 
tion and not wages will fur- 
ther widen this differential. 
It follows that if this is so, 
compulsory contributions be- 
come marginal as a concept: 
after all, how are you going 
to be able to screw money out 
of people towards their pen- 
sion if they barely earn 
enough to pay the rent? 
Moreover, what use are 
“matching contributions” as 
a means of incentivising re- 
tirement saving, when the 
most people have to set aside 
is a few pounds a month? 

Ultimately, as this report 
recognises, there is no es- 
caping a basic fact. No mat- 
ter how good occupational 
pensions are for many, or how 
cheap personal pensions are 
becoming, or bow wonderful 
stakeholder pensions will be, 
the base pension will have to 
be upgraded. And to keep 
pensioners from destitution, 
there will have to be some 
link s to wages not prices. Is 
anyone out there listening? 

Anyone watching the behav- 
iour of the FTSE 100 share 
index could be forgiven for 
feeling confused. Drops of 
more than 100 points, fol- 
lowed by minor recoveries, 
are now commonplace. It is 
too soon to know if this is the 
start of a so-called stack 
market “correction”. But for 
those who are becoming jit- 
tery. we are launching a mini- 
series, starting this week on 
page 7. on how to develop a 
“defensive” investment strat- 
egy. Next week, collective 
investments and some tips 
from advisers. Happy reading. 


FINANCIAL MAKEOVER 


When it’s time to stop living hand to mouth 


Name: jane Talbot 
Age: 52 

Occupation: self-employed au- 
dio producer 

The problem: Jane is consid- 
ering three issues that she feels 
require her to change her 
approach to life her s«tf-em- 
ployed Income Is drying up; she 
has Inherited a flat worth about 
070,000; and, finally, given her 
age, she feels it is time to think 
about retirement planning. She 
rents the flat out. Is this sensi- 
ble? If not, what? 

The solution: Continuing to 
rent the fiat does not make sense: 
the returns are too low. If she 
sold it and invested the money 
in other collective funds, she 
could achieve a higher income. 


Jane has, in her own words, 
“pottered along in a slightly 
hand to mouth way for many 
years”. But she feels the need 
for a more structured approach 
now tfaat her career is beginning 

to wind down. While in the 12 
months to April she earned 
about £14,000 in freelance 
earnings, Jane is projecting 
only about a third of that for the 
current tax year. 

Her annual income is boost- 
ed by £2.000 from a parental 
trust, plus about £12,000 rent 
from a second property, which 
she inherited three years ago 
and is worth about £180.000. 
She has, however, spent 
£21,000 to extend its lease, 
plus a further £20,000 on ren- 
ovation work. 

Jane holds shares in about 
seven companies, plus Treasury 
stock, worth £28,000 at the last 
count She has £6,000 in cash 
in five bank and building soci- 
ety accounts; £2,700 in Na- 
tional Savings certificates; a 
follow-on Tessa worth £7,600; 
and a Pep, first taken out in 
1992, now worth about £6,000. 

In addition to her inherited 
flat, on which she pays more 
than £4,000 in maintenance 
charges, insurance and repairs, 
Jane also owns another house, 
worth £ 100 , 000 , on which she 
bas a £26,000 endowment with 
five years to run and on which 
her annual outgoings are £3,000 


or so. 

Now separated, Jane has do 
financial obligations and her 
health is good. In addition to 
normal bills, her only other ma- 
jor expense is some £384 a 
month spent on a variety of in- 
surance policies. Were die to re- 
tire, her pension entitlement 
after 17 years’ service at the 
BBC would be about £4,000. 

As she sees it the issues she 
wants to consider revolve 
around long-term planning for 
retirement - if she can contin- 
ue to find work. If not, there’s 
a need for more immediate 
income. 

The adviser: John Ed- 
wards. a consultant with 
independent financial advis- 
ers, Berry Birch & Noble, De 
Sails Court, De Sails, Drive, 
Hampton Lovett, Droitwich, 
Worcestershire (0190S 775333). 

The advice: Jane expects a 
sharp decline in her income. 
However, she says that she 
definitely wants to continue 
working and will take some 
other job if her present source 
of earning s dries op or disap- 
pears. 

Her present income from 
the second property, plus the 
parental trust, is nearly £15,000. 
However this is subject to an- 
nual outgoings of over £4,250 
on the flat and is liable to in- 
come tax which will vary, de- 
pending on the amount of 
earned income. If she does 
earn £5,000, her total net in- 
come would be around £13,250, 
aftertax. 

if so, she would just about 
have sufficient income to cov- 
er her outgoings, disregarding 
the returns from her shares, 
cash deposits and the possi- 
bility of taking the BBC pen- 
sion early if push came to 
shove. 

So the main concern is plan- 
ning far “old age" and gener- 
ating savings for great nieces 
and nephews, since she is keen 
to return some of the money in- 
herited back into the family. 

It is worth noting at this 
stage that apart from the BBC 
pension, Jane will be eligible 
for the state pension when she 
reaches 60. And. in five year’s 
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■ ■■■I You Hadn't be a financial wizard to know that the 
stock market is one of the best ways of achieving capital growth 
to keep savings ahead of inflation over the years. And you 
needn’t be a millionaire to take advantage of it. But smart 
investors know it's helpful to have professionals working on 
their behalf. 

You can benefit from the insight of fund managers with 
a wealth of experience for as little as £30 a month - by potting 
your money into ao Investment Trust Savings Scheme. 

One of the attractions of Investment Trust Savings 
Schemes is their flexibility; you can easily increase, decrease 
or even cancel the arrangements you've made for year regular 
investment without penalty. 

Investment Trusts, public companies quoted on the 
Stock Exchange, often hold shares in as many as 200 companies. 
So, through your investment, you spread your risk across a wide 
portfolio. And you also have the advantage of low running costs. 

The same benefits apply to all types of Investment Trust 
- whether it’s one bolding a broad base of blue-chip shares 
or those specialising in a particular geographical area or a 
specific industry sector. 

To 6nd out more about Investment Trusts and the 
Savings Schemes available to buy shares in them, please send 
for the free information pack produced by the AITC. the 
Association that speaks for more than 300 Investment Trust 
companies. Simply fill iu the coupon or cal! us on 0171-431 5222. 


THE ASSOCIATION OP INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANIES 




Flat out: for jane Talbot 
to continue renting out' 
her apartment does not 
make sense - the returns 
are too-low. 


time, the mortgage will be 
paid off and hopefully she 
will receive a lump-sum pay- 
ment from the endowment 
policy, which she should keep 
paying into. 

The Tessa, which she bas just 
taken out, is fine: so are the Na- 
tional Savings certificates and 
the amount of cash held in the 
banks and building societies 
seems just about right. 

There is a question mark, 
however, over the shares and 
Treasury stock. I would rec- 
ommend cashing in at least 
£9.000 to finance the purchase 
of a general and single com- 
pany Personal Equity Plan 


(Pep) in the last year these axe 
available. 

In addition, there is also a 
strong case for taking at least 
some of the profits made in re- 
cent years from stock market in- 
vestments just in case there is 
a setback from the present 
high levels. It is never wrong to 
take a profit. 

Personally. I would go for 
one of the protected Peps 
which prcnide a minimum re- 
turn of original capital while the 
potential benefits are linked to 
stock market indices. It enables 
you to invest in the slock mar- 
ket with virtually no risk. The 
downside is that the money is 


locked away for a lengthy pe- 
riod, but this fils in with plan- 
ning for Jane's “old age”. 

We now reach the realty cru- 
cial point. Is property a suitable 
investment for Jane? Her sec- 
ond property, a flat, is currently 
let for a gross return of £12^60. 
However, after paying out the 
maintenance charge, insurance 
and annual repairs, the gross 
return is reduced to £8,710. 
That is a pretty mouldy return 
of 4.8 per cent gross on the 
estimated value of £180.000, 
and it is even worse, a pee. in- 
come tax is taken into account. 
Jane could earn a much high- 
er return onthe£180JXX>^say 


Nicola Kurtz 


7 per cent net -by investing. 
money elsewhere; ■ 

House prices are certainly 
moving up at present frorpthe 
disastrously low levels plumbed 
a few years ago. However, Jam 
far from certain that this is suit- 
able for Jane’s circumstances. 
She already has £100,000 “in- 
vested” in her own residence, 
and with the second .property 
she has the bulk of heregp in 
one type of investment, which 
is distinctly inflexible and, is best 
for providing capital gains 
rather than income. She is also 
being pressured to participate 
in buying the freehold folhe 
whole building, which could be 
costly. 

Selling the flat now, or lat- 
er, would involve paying capi- 
tal gams tax. Nevertheless, with 
proper timing to ensure that she 
takes advantage of her capital 
gains tax exemption of £6,800, 
and allowing for indexation re- 
lief and the money spent on the 
property, the capital gains tax 
bQl should not be excessive. 

The tax bQl would quickly be 
offset by the increased returns 
available from other, more 
flexible investments, such as 
unit trusts or investment bonds. 
Selling the flat would be a 
pretty radical step, but I think 
it is an important key to pro- 
viding more income for her old 
age with some surplus to pass 
on to die family. 

Finally, I would question 
why Jane is paying out more 
than £380 in life insurance poli- 
cies, as she has no dependents. 
I would have thought the mon- 
ey could be better spent on pay- 
ing contributions for long-terra 
care insurance. This would pro- 
vide further; protection for Jane 
in. .her “old age” and could 
avoid her estate being devas- 
tated by nursing-home bills. 


What should you do if you've built up funds in an occupational pension scheme but 
then leave the company? Rachel Rxsen collects independent advice on whether to 
place the money in a new scheme. . . or to leave the benefits exactly where they are 

So, jobs aren’t for life. But can 
I take my pension with me? 


If pensions were cars, then oc- 
cupational schemes would 
surely be Aston Martins. The 
retirement benefits and in- 
surance offered are hard to 
beat, though not everyone is 
lucky enough to have one. 
Your boss often contributes to 
t be occupational scheme and 
the benefits offered would 
usually be out of reach in the 
private pensions market 

But jobs are now rarely for 
life, and most of us will switch 
employer at least once before 
retirement When this hap- 
pens, just what should you do 
with the pension you have 
accrued? 

Don't panic, says lan 
Williams, pensions specialist at 
independent Marshall 
Williams & Co in Horsham. 
Even if you are fired or end on 
really bad terms with your old 
boss, your accrued pension is 
in no danger. 

“Some people don’t trust 
their old employer, and don’t 
seem to appreciate that the 
benefits arc held in trust Pro- 
vided the scheme is insured, 
there's no need to worry,” Mr 
Williams says. 

If your new job comes with 
the opportunity to join a good 
workplace pension scheme, 
don't hesitate to join it he says. 
But sooner or later, you will 
be faced with a decision on 
what to do with your old pen- 
sion. Should you transfer it to 
the new scheme or leave it 
where it is, taking deferred 
benefits at retirement in ad- 
dition to those from any sub- 
sequent scheme? 

“The only real way to know 
this is to seek some advice." 
says Philip Telford of the Con- 
sumers’ Association. Accord- 
ing to CA research, you have 
a better chance of getting 
good advice from an inde- 


pendent financial adviser than 
one tied to a particular finan- 
cial services provider, he says. 
And advice given on a fee ba- 
sis. rather than commission, is 
likely to be the most unbiased 
and objective, he says. 

Many financial advisers 
got their fingers badly burned 
between 1988 and 1994 when 
they advised clients to leave 
occupational pension 
schemes, or not to join in the 
first place, and sign up for per- 
sonal plans instead. The com- 
mission paid to advisers by the 
personal pension providers 
often proved bard to resist. 
Thousands of people lost out 
and the slow process of 
compensating them is now 
under way. 

Regulations have since 
been tightened. From March 
next year, only financial ad- 
visers with a special qualifi- 
cation will be allowed to 
advise on pensions transfers. 

There are two types of oc- 
cupational pension scheme. 
Final salary is the most com- 
mon. Your pension benefits 
are based on a proportion of 
your earnings at or near re- 
tirement. and also depends 
how long you have been m the 
scheme. 

The other main type is 
money purchase, where con- 
tributions from you and your 
employer are invested and, 
when you retire, the fond 
that has built up is used to pro- 
vide pension benefits. How 
much you end up with de- 
pends on the performance of 
the investments. 

A few schemes are hybrids, 
having elements of both types. 

“If it's a money purchase 
scheme, there’s no real prob- 
lem." says Andrew Smith, 
pensions consultant at fFAs 
Towry Law in Windsor. “The 


main thing to look out for is 
whether there is a penalty for 
transferring,” he says. If 
there’s a difference between 
the current value and the 
transfer value, then there is a 
penalty. However, if you are 
transferring to a personal pen- 
sion, it is also important to 
compare the tax-free lump 
sum al retirement and death 
benefits, he says, plus the ini- 
tial charge and the annual 
management fee of the private 
pension scheme. 

There is not usually much 
point in transferring benefits 
from one final salary scheme 
to another of the same type, 
unless it’s purely for conve- 
nience, says Mr Smith. If you 
leave the deferred pension 
where it is, it will increase by 
the rate of inflation, up to a 
maximum of 5 per cent a 
year, until you retire. 

There is one exception, 
where you have left money in 
a final salary scheme, amount- 
ing to several year's service 
and you are now in a job where 
your likely final earnings will 
be much higher. If so. it makes 
sense to place the years from 
your old scheme, where they 
would be frozen at your old, 
lower salary, into the new 
pension scheme. 

But you might want to 
transfer from a final salary 
scheme to a money purchase 
scheme if you thought that by 
investing the accrued pension 
you could improve benefits at 
retirement 

Before deciding whether 
to transfer from a final salary 
scheme to a money purchase 
plan, an adviser will do a 
“transfer analysis”. All the 
benefits your final salary 
pension scheme offers you 
have a capita! value, includ- 
ing, a spouse's pension, life 


assurance, a tax-free lump 
sum at retirement and price 
indexation. . 

A transfer analysis will de- 
termine what level of invest- 
ment growth per year you 
would need in order to be in 
exactly the same position at 
retirement as if you had 
stayed in the original job. 
This usually comes out at 
around 10 or 1 1 per cent, and 
whether or not you then opt 
to transfer depends on your 
attitude to risk. 

Transfer values from final 
salary schemes fluctuate ac- 
cording to the interest rate cy- 
cle and this is another thing 
to consider before opting to 
transfer. When long-term in- 
terest rates are high, then 
transfer values are low. and 
vice versa. At the moment, 
transfer values are high. But 
in the late Eighties and early 
Nineties, they were low. “Any- 
one who took a transfer then 
should really review that,” 
says Mr Williams. If they 
were badly advised to trans- 
fer, then compensation may 
be payable. 

If you move to a new job 
where there is no workplace 
pension in place, or if you 
become self-employed, you 
will probably have to take out 
a personal pension plan. 
“Things to consider are the 
charges and commissions in- 
volved,” says Des Hamilton, 
technical director at the Oc- 
cupational Pensions Advisory 
Service (OPAS). Again, you 
may need specialist advice on 

this. 

Occupational Pensions Advi- 
sory Service, 01 71 -233 8080; 
Marshall Williams & Co, 01403 
210534; Consumers’ Associa- 
tion, 0171-830 6000; Town/ 
Law, 01753 868244. 
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The emperor’s old clothes 


Colfectto Invest 

CH-' \ - • 


‘Chinese Imperial 
robes have class and 
. mysticism... . and are 
how. coveted as 
. works art By 
John Windsor 




- • r. 1 ^ 

. 

.. --a*, 


•Rsi years ago, few collectors 
looked twice at Chinese man- 
darins* brightly coloured sur- 
coats wiih their finely woven 
dragbns and birds.'Hie Ci lpift g 
■ porcelain and 'jade markets 
were long-established but 
ebstume? IMoofced fike a hang- 
over from Gilbert and Sullivan. 

aycQow robe worn by an 
. Emperor of the Qing dynasty 
- (17thtol9th centuries) bought 
fin* £15,000 a decade ago would 
i^ivorth over £40,000 today. 

. : ./“The market win never be as 
bided as the market for paint- 
-• inj^ but, compared with such 
oodventional artworks, Chinese 
: cofirf robes are undervalued — 
andpricesccmiiniretarise.De- 
m^idis being fuelled not only 
. by the rehabilitation of textiles 
as . collectables and by the new 
: birjfingpawer of the Qnsese but 
... .also by the West’s discovery of 
F^Sfhui, the semi-mystical an- 
derit Chinese system of archi- 
tectural and interior design. 

7 r jRqbes of the appropriate 
cptour, strategically hung in 
pSfflic cases in Western interi- 
• o'isdeficient in a vital element 
d£$wo, can, it is said, correct im- 
Wfetwes. Yellow, the Emperors’ 
colonr, will bump up the earth 
eminent (Chinese Emperors 
W«p expected to be earthy); red 
brings the quality of fire; blue 
and green of wood. 

The robes of court man- 
: darins were strictly colour-cod- 
ed according to rank. Orange, 
brown, green and blue - the 
lower The rank, the more they 
deviated from imperial yellow. 
Tbday, prices for robes are 
ranked the same way. But that 
is not the. boon to investors that 
it might seem - quality and ccra- 
dltion are paramount 

may whoop at the sigbt - 
of a dart blue satis formal 
robe with nineAagons-sjgni- 
fying that it is jrom the impesr- - 

it is cheap brocade, woven bya 
flying shuttle. It m%bt have been 



An early 
19th-century, 
Chinese 
Imperial 
dragon robe 
of deep 
orange silk, 
embroidered 
with coloured 
silk floss and 
gold-wrapped 

thread — 

according 
to experts, 
condition is 
everything 


worn by anl ftth- century provin- 
cial rice fanner, who had passed 
examinations in order to be- 
come an official at the Imper- 
ial court in Beijing, but who 
could not afford needle and 
thread embroidery to produce 
a complex tapestry. 

A brocaded 18th-century 
formal court robe is estimated 
to fetch £500-£800 at Christie's 
South Kensington’s bi-annual 
sale of Oriental Costume and 
Tfcxtiles on 1 0 June. South Ken 
launched dedicated Oriental 
costume sales only a year ago 
in response to rising demand 
from new collectors. 

Lower range dragon robes 
such as the 18th-century bro- 
cade in Christie’s sale have 
risen tip to five times in value 
over the. past decade, com- 
pared with middle and higher 
range garments that have risen 
up te-10 times. Fhtear quality em- 
broidered robes, now being 
soW tiy^ dealers for £2,000- 
£3#0d; : '*&&& itf years ag& 
have commanded onfy £350. 

.. If you have an eye for textile 



quality and condition - which 
few people have without the 
help of a kncrwledgable auc- 
tioneer or dealer - you could 
pick garments in this range out 
of Christie's South Ken sale at 
estimates ranging from £800- 
£1,200 to £1.500-£] ,800. 

And at Olympia. 1 1-15 June, 
the first fair devoted to textiles, 
with 50 dealers from Europe, 
Asia and America, will give you 
a chance to pick the brains of 
dealers such as Linda Wrig- 
glesworth, who established the 
London market in Imperial 
costume back in 1978, when she 
was 22. She and her researcher/ 
historian Gary Dickinson co-au- 
thored the definitive Imperial 
Wardrobe, published by Bamboo 
in 1991, now an out-of-print col- 
lectors’ item. 

Ms Wrigglesworth is re- 
freshingly forthright about in- 
vesting in Imperial robes: “You 
might pay two or three times the 
Ruction price buying from me, 
but 1 wifl ta£fi back anydringyou 
buy from me and sell it for you. 
It’s like consulting a lawyer - 
you are paying for expertise ac- 
quired after years of study. 

“We can do the legwork for 
company executives and help 
them to accumulate a fantastic 


collection that win appreciate in 
value. If people want to invest 
in my field. I want to make sure 
they’re investing wisely. IVe 
not seen this market do anything 
but rise and it is the higher qual- 
ity, rarer robes that are easiest 
to re-sell” 

She recommends a safe 
starting price of £5,000-£6,000 
per garment. It’s that magic 
£5,000 again - the price at 
which so many other collec- 
tables reach an investment take- 
off point on the grounds of 
sheer quality. 

for that money, she says, you 
would not get an Imperial robe 
(worn by the Emperor or his 
(amity) but you might just afford 
a finely woven court formal 
dress, and certainly a fine in- 
formal one. 

“Condition is everything,” 
she says. “When 1 say excellent, 
I mean perfect. If there are 
sweat marks under the armpits, 
splits on the shoulder line, even 
a single stain, I won't buy”’. 

Ms Wriggjesworth is also an 
expert at spotting the subtle 
but crucially damaging alter- 
ations made by young flappers 
in the Twenties, who turned 
court robes brought back by 
missionaries into cocktail 


dresses and bath robes. 

As an example of buy-back 
she instances the Canadian 
couple who, in 1982, bought 
from her informal court robes 
at £500-£600 and formal robes 
for £1,000. She has re-sold 
them on commission - the in- 
formals for £2,000-0,000 and 
the formals for £10,000. 

Meanwhile, Mr Dickinson, 
who has schooled himself in 
Feng Shui, has hung a Chinese 
yellow tiger banner in his home, 
as much for protection as in- 
vestment. His personal consti- 
tution is earth, he says, and, 
according to Feng Sbui, the 
main living room in a home 
should be earth, too. But his 
living room faces south-east, 
giving it the quality of wood. 
Wood exhausts earth. But the 
yellow of his banner is an earth 
colour. And tigers are associated 
with the West and with metal - 
which destroys wood. 


The HaU International Antique 
Carpet and Textile Art Fair, 
Olympia, 11-25 June, entry £5 
(0272-710 2135). Christie's 
South Kensington auction of 
Oriental Costumes and Textiles, 
Wednesday 10 June, 2pm. En- 
quiries: 0171-3213212. 


LOOSE CHANGE 
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Saving has never been simpler 


Saga, the specialist services 
provider for the aver-50s, has 
teamed up with Green Flag to 
provide Comprehensive Break- 
down Cover for £65 a year, in- 
cluding free European cover, or 
Roadside Assistance for £35 a 
year, which it claims is cheap- 
er than the standard price 
charged Call 0800 800662. 


investors receive their original 
investment back. Bonuses of up 
to 0.5 per cent on the sum in- 
vested are payable for early ap- 
plications. Call 0500 758444. 


: artbe Scheme embUArd under 

Batted in 90 * 6 f»dqxM«ort 
a ID my ane deport of £ 1*000 (or BCU KMJOO if 
s&teccreqMfl- 


TSB has launched a six-year 
Guaranteed Stock Market 
Bond, with growth linked to the 
FT-SE 100 share index. The 
bond’s final returns will be 
linked to the average of the fi- 
nal 12 months index perfor- 
mance. If the market falls, 


GRIP, the underwriting agency 

spedahsmgmoff4)eatiiBurance, 
k launrhtng an income protection 
policy which indudes cover 
against the risk of Aids or HTV 
to gay men and women. Benefits 
up to a maximum of £2500 a 
month are payable for up to 12 
moDihs after a waiting period of 
30, 60, or 90 days- Premiums start 
at £325 per £100 of monthly ben- 
efit No medical examination is 
needed. Call 0171 2642012. 


Abbey National is launching 
a range of packages for overseas 
travellers, including fee-free 
buybacks of currency notes and 
travellers' cheques; no com- 
mission on travel money pur- 
chases if bought with travel 
insurance; plus a free prize 
draw to win £2,000 a year for 
five years. Call any branch for 
details. 


Leeds & Holbedc is increasing 
to 8.05 rates on its follow-on 
Tessa, for people whose exist- 
ing Tfessa has already matured. 
The rate applies to investments 
between £1 and £9,999. Call 
0500 225777. 


Pensions by phone 


You can pick up the phone and get pensions 


information or advice 


and even. set up a plan, quickly and without fuss. 


Call, 8am- i 0pm, 7 days a week quoting ref: 288D932 


0345 6789 10 


or talk to your Independent Financial Adviser. 
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INTERNET INVESTOR 



Tap into a 
web-based 


banking service 


- you may just 


find your money 

ROBIN AMLOT 


So have you beard the one 
about the virgin and the 
banker? It is not quite as ex- 
citing as it might sound but it 
is still a significant develop- 
ment in terms of Internet ac- 
cess. A majority of the people 
who read this paper will have 
access to a computer either at 
home or at work. However, 
most of you are still likely not 
to be connected to the world 
wide web. You may be put off 
by scare stories or you may 
merely be utterly confused by 
the plethora of Internet ser- 
vice providers (ISPs). A so- 
lution is now at hand with the 
offer of free unlimited Inter- 
net access for a year. 

Most ISPs will offer you 
some free access time as a 
come-on to take their service. 
What you actually get when 
you sign up may vary from an 
e-mail address, through a 
variety of packaged news and 
entertainment services, to 
your own web space for your 
own home page together with 
help putting it together. What 
you pay will also vary, but 
standard practice is a month- 
ly charge on top of which 
there may be extra costs, de- 
pending on how much use 
you make of the Internet 
connection. Do remember 
you are also racking up the 
telephone bill at the same 
time but it will only be at 
local-call rates. 

Which brings me back to 


the virgin I mentioned. Vir- 
gin Net to be specific, which 
is the ISP established in 
November 1996 by the ubiq- 
uitous Richard Branson. Cur- 
rently Virgin Net has 1 15,000 
subscribers and claims to be 
the fastest growing UK In- 
ternet provider. It offers its 
customers all the things you 
would expect from an ISP, 
including e-mail facilities, a 
reasonable chunk of web 
space for your own use, com- 
munity areas offering events 
and competitions, and content 
pitched towards news and 
entertainment. 

And that brings me to the 
bank. This week Virgin Net 
teamed up with US banking 
giant Citibank in a deal that 
offers all new customers 
opening a Citibank current 
account free Internet access. 
The offer is worth a total of 
£143.88. You may feel this is 
not by itself a compelling rea- 
son to take out an account 
with Citibank. Indeed, by no 
means everybody will quali- 
fy to do so. You need to be 
earning at least £30,000 a 
year before they will consid- 
er yon. 

However, assuming you 
do qualify for a Citibank ac- 
count, it does bave several 
attractive features. These 
indude competitive rates of in- 
terest on current account bal- 
ances (a balance of £2,000 
would pay 4.75 per cent 


gross), free access to 18,000 
ATMs across the country, a 
£500 “no bounce” rone if you 
accidentally overdraw, and 
free, real-time PC Banking. 

In fact. Citibank has been 
offering a PC Banking service 
in the UK for three years. This 
is not a web-based service but 
relies on the bank's own dial- 
up facility. The ISP offer 
announced this week comes 
ahead of the planned launch 
of Citibank’s Internet bank- 
ing service scheduled later in 
the year. However-, the offer 
does demonstrate the seri- 
ousness of the US banking 
group's intent in establishing 
a major “virtual* 1 presence in 
UK personal banking. 

Thanks to the technology 
that enables PC- and Web- 
based banking services. 
Citibank does not tieed to in- 
vest in a branch network to 
gain market share. Peter 
Wilkes, marketing director 
of Citibank International pic 
co mme nts: “Electronic trans- 
actions can reduce banking 
transaction costs to a fraction 
of their traditional level. 
Without the cost of a UK 
branch network to support. 
Citibank is able to pass these 
savings on to customers who 
want to take advantage of di- 
rect access channels.” 

If you want to find out 
more about the free Internet 
access offer, you can call the 
freephone number 0800 
008100 and you can check out 
the details of Citibank's PC 
banking system on the bank’s 
web site. It also has an en- 
lightening calculator which 
shows just how much better 
off you would be with a 
Citibank current account 
compared with accounts of- 
fered by First Direct, Barclays 
and NatWest 


Citibank: www.citibank.co.uk 
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MY HOW YOU’VE 


GROWN 


GIVE CHILDREN A HEAD START WM OUR 
NO-CHARGE INVESTMENT TRUST SHARE PLAN. 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT 7 R US T S 


Saving for children’s school or university fees, or simply to provide them with security when 
they get older? Then consider fidelity’s Investment Trust Share Plan for performance and value. 
It offers access to our rang? of four trusts including our European Wues which has grown by 23%* 
on average each year since launch. And it has no initial, stockbroldng or exit charges. Invest with a 
lump sum of £1,000 or more. Or for as little as £30 a month. Phone now or speak to your IFA. 


LINES OPEN 9AM TO 6PM. 7 DAYS 


0800414110 


0 


www.fldafity.eo.uk 
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BRIAN 

TORA 


Keep your powder dry 


ra :: Independent/Friends Provident Free Guide 

FREEPOST PC Box ?, Brentford Middx TVVS 9ER 


nmF.rT line Rates 


SAVINGS RATES 


Direct Low Instant Aecnss Account 


i . up TO 


mortgage rate 


Direct line Standard Vfcrtsfefe Mortgage Race 


VARIABLE RATE 


7.94% 


PERSONAL LOAN RATES 


Direct line Personal Loans 


AMOUNT OF LOAN 



PERSONAL LOANS 


tfinclBne^aak 


Source: Direct Line Financial Services. For Jurther information about 
the Direct Line products listed aboee. please phone die appropriate 
number quoting rtf. 1NDBB62 


Far mortgagor, a cnritf Mqotred. Dimes Lino niolpcti bom CUJM to £UnjM m 
■nUk for op m 90% of tbo pupt i lf olsuiM or pmduac prir*. o tiliimm t» Aa l ull- . 
Wortaa qpoaaaa* OB irgant 5a igaa Co ana. Monppu Mid pninoaal fc-a odbNr at 
RigM, Scotland aadUn. 

YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS 
ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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A little over three years ago I - 
was instrumental in the setting 
up of an investment dub. 
Property constituted and run, 
these can be educational, 
profitable, and fun. This 
group, based originally around 
my local rugby dub, bas been 
all three for its members. 

I attended die dub's AGM 
this week. Of course, the point 
of an investment dub is that 
members make up their own 
minds, but even so I was quite 
surprised to see how inde- 
pendent they bad become in 
their decisions, even though 
they had an experienced stock- 
broker to turn to for guidance. 

Two thirds of the dub's as- 
sets are now in cash and they 
dedded to keep it that way at 
Wednesday's meeting. 

Although not every in- 
vestment they have made has 
turned out well, by being dis- 
ciplined and debating fully the 
options before t aking action, 
the club has done well. Their 
decision to cash in a large 
number of holdings a few 
weeks ago does not look too 
bad so far, but the question is 
what to do with the money. 

There are plenty of shares 
they would like to buy but not 
at these prices. One of the 
companies discussed as rep- 
resenting the type of quality 
they would like to include in 
their portfolio was Siebe. 

Siebe was the source of 
some embarrassment to me 
recently. A good relative per- 
former this year, I tipped the 
stock in a television inter- 
view. The advice was given in 
the knowledge that the results 
were immin ent, but Siebe was 
not usually in the business of 
disappointing shareholders. 
Nor did it. in terms of a IS per 
cent rise in pre-tax profits, but 
the more cautious than usual 
nature of the statement ac- 
companying the results was 
enough to wipe 10 per cent off 
the shares in a day. The com- 
pany believes that commercial 


fife will become tougher in the 
months ahead, so it is accel- 
erating a restructuring pro- 
gramme aimed at diverting 
more of its manufacturing ca- 
pacity to low-wage countries. 
Job losses in North America 
and Europe will follow as the 
company battens down the 
hatches, but that news did not 
strike me as a reason to sud- 
denly go negative on Siebe. 
Rather, it seems to be ahead 
of the game just at present. 

Economists befiwe that by 
the year 2010 less than 10 per 
cent of America’s gross na- 
tional product will be repre- 
sented by manufacturing 
industry. It wifi be the service 
sectors that dominate not only 
on the other side of the pond, 
but in all developed coun- 
tries. A revolution is talcmg 
place no less dramatic than 
that which ushered in indus- 
trialisation to replace agricul- 
ture as the dominant 
economic force in the middle 
of the last centuiy. Yet even as 
this manufacturing capacity 
transfers to the lesser devel- 
oped countries, emerging mar- 
kets remain in disarray. 
Currencies, stocks and bonds 
in South-East Asia, Eastern 
Europe, Africa and Latin 
America remain under pres- 
sure. Hardly cheering news. 

One interesting snippet is 
that container rates seem set 
to rise. Apparently, such is the 
surge of exported goods from 
the Far East that containers 
and the ships to cany them are 
insuffidenLWe all knew it 
was likely, but most people 
have been happy to ignore the 
likely knock-on effect of cheap 
Asian imports. The effect on 
profitability over here could be 
quite severe. This investment 
dub may have got it right For 
now, keeping your powder 
dry seems the prudent option. 


Brian Tom is chairman of the 
investment strategy committee 
at Greig Middleton. 


TAX-FREE PEP 



Avoid painful charges. 


If you're not careful, your first steps into the tax-free savings arena of PEPs can seem daunting - and worse 
still, hidden extras can often be painful. But there is a simple way around the problem. The Scottish 
Investment Trust PEP. 


With only one flat charge of £30 (plus VAT) each year, regardless of how many PEPS you have with us, you 
can be sure of exactly how much you are investing. An investment that performs with a flourish, providing 
consistently higher returns from a truly global portfolio of equities. 


So make it easy on yourself. Simply fill in the coupon or call our 
FREEFONE NUMBER. 

It could provide some very stylish returns. 


THE SCOTTISH 
INVESTMENT TRUST PLC 


NO ENTRY COSTS, EXIT FEES OR 
MINIMUM TERM 

ANNUAL FEE JUST £30 PLUS VAT 
From just £100 pan mont h 
One of the world's largest 

INVESTWCNT TRUSTS 

Global investment spread 

GONSISTEWTLr HIGHER RETURNS 
LOW COST SHARE EXCHANGE 


Please send me the SIT PEP. brochure and application form. 

Name fMrfM'sfluy 


laUXXCAHBUfFtUSD : ; - - 


Address 



Send ffris coupon to femstnr Santas, 

SIT Savings Ltd, FREEPOST EH882, & AJbyn Place, Edinburgh EH2 0DH. 
For a_ brochure on our LOW COST Share Exchange Scheme tick here Q 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL FREE 0800 424422 

or e-m.-jii us on: heather@sit.co.uk 

return the coupon above - no stamp is required. No salesman will call. 
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New from Friends Provident 

Hie Stewardship International PEP. 
Tax-free profit, no harm done. 


I 


The new Friends Provident Stewardship 
International PEP aims to invest in companies which 
make a positive contribution to society. So you can 
expect a very decent return, tax-free, and without 
exploiting The Earth's resources, human or otherwise. 

Friends Provident are pioneers in ethical 
investment and In the past 13 years have invested 


£960 million on behalf of Stewardship customers 
who want profit and principles. 

Get on The Blue Line now. direct to Friends 
Provident. You’ll deal with friendly qualified people 
who'If explain all you want to know about the new 
Stewardship Internationa! PEP. 

Call 0800 00 00 80 now. 


Get on The Blue Line 

w '****v TJSUy OO oo ifOVmwm 


Wre qpen B »8 Wtatafayi 70 to 4 Mfedonife. CM 0800 QO 00 SO. 

FRJEN DS PROVIDENT 
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P°n’t overlook a market when it*s down 
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jjaysio look at investing in areas that 
investors are shunning, because all 
’ ; have their day eventually, and 
2 currently in vogue may not last 


sk* short tern, it often pays 
**i with conventional opinion 
Redding where to invest 
money. -Markets are car- 
rietHorwafd by the weight of 
it opinion anrf liquidity — 
i wfyf® the most cash is being in- 
da! the moment -is a pow^- 
asd often dominant force, 
pe longer term, however, 
Th is where most of us real- 
jve" our money, the effect is 
pther way round 
Tow it usually pays to put 
[riSineyin places which con- 


ijonal opinion is currently 
ining - and which by defi- 
i*i therefore tend to be out 
favour and undervalued, 
time all markets have 


their day, and if you have the 
time to be patient the chances 
are that today's dogs will be- 
come tomorrow’s s tar s. 

Of course there is nothing 
original about such thoughts. 
Most of the great fortunes in in- 
vestment have been made by 
contrarians of one sort or an- 
other (which is why incidental- 
ly the whole notion of regulated 
investment advice is something 
of a nonsense, since the one sure 
effect of regulation is to push 
advisers in the direction of con- 
ventional solutions, which guar- 
antee that you miss out on the 
best current investment op- 
portunities). 

One of the classic examples 


in recent history was Sir John 
Templeton, who made a huge 
fortune by buying shares in 
Japan in the 1960s, when the 
country was known in the West 
only as a manufacturer of cheap 
and rather shoddy cars and 
consumer goods. He recalls 
how at the time you could buy 
companies such as Nissan and 
Toyota on a price/eamings mul- 
tiple of four. Nobody else want- 
ed to know about Japan in 
those days. The next thing you 
know foe Tokyo market has em- 
barked on one of the greatest 
bull runs of all time. By the end 
of the 1980s. it was the place 
where everyone who was any- 
one had to have their money. 
Every stockbroker and invest- 
ment bankers worth his salt was 
opening an office in Japan. 

Result: the market crashed 
and lots of people who only 
climbed on the bandwagon 
when it was everybody’s choice 
lost a fortune. There could be 
no better example of the time- 
less truth that for the best re- 
sults it often pays to buy 
markets that nobody else wants 
to know about, and avoid those 
which are suddenly all the talk 
of the town. Do such opportu- 
nities exist today? Of course 
they do. though by definition 
few people w01 be talking about 
them. 

These thoughts were 


prompted by reading an inter- 
esting presentation by Bruce 
Johnstone, one of Fidelity’s 
top fond managers, at a recent 
conference ia London. He 
asked his audience to take a 
look at the chart I show on this 
page and compare the current 
valuations of two markets 
(which he did not name until he 
had finished). Which of the two 
markets looks foe better bet for 
anyone interested in securing 
above average investment per- 
formance over time? 

Is it country X, where shares 
have rarely if ever been so ex- 
pensive relative to bonds and 
profit margins are near an all- 
time high? Or country Y, where 
they have never been so cheap 
in the past 30 years relative to 
bonds and profit margins are 
near an all-time low? Which of 
the two stock markets do you 
think is most likely to go up and 
which is most likely to go down 
- bearing in mind that market 
capitalisation in the first coun- 
try has already risen five-fold in 
the past eight years, while that 
in foe second has fallen even 
faster over foe same period? 
Neither market, incidentally, 
is in an obscure country which 
you have never heard of. 

Well, no doubt by now you 
have guessed foe way this ar- 
gument is going On a balance 
of probabilities, the long-run 


Which country to invest In 

X=Casta earnings yfeld/loitg bond yield 



YsCash earnings yield/long bond yield 
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odds must favour foe second 
market achieving foe better re- 
sults. Which two countries are 
we t alkin g about? 

Well, foe answer - as you 
may also have guessed - is that 
country X, the first country in 
foe chart, is foe US; and coun- 
try Y, the second country, is Sir 
John Templeton's old friend, 
Japan. So much bad news is 
coming out of Asia at foe mo- 
ment that it is easy to lose sight 
of foe longer-term perspective 
on market valuations. 

None of this is to deny that 


there is a real and profound 
economic crisis developing in 
the Asian region. It will clear- 
ly be some time before foe cri- 
sis is resolved. No expert that 
1 have talked to has any real or 
dear idea how and when it will 
be resolved. The Japanese have 
already made several attempts 
to kick-start foeir economy, so 
far without success. But foe 
question for long-term in- 
vestors to resolve is not 
whether or not foe crisis is for 
real - that is after all what has 
helped to create the buying op- 


portunity -but whether or not 
you think that the Japanese 
economy will one day sort it- 
self out and recover. 

If you think that foe answer 
to that question is yes, then it 
is certainly worth considering 
whether you might profit from 
having some of your equity 
funds invested in that region. 

Alter all, as Mr Johnstone 
pointed out, the headlines that 
are coming out of Japan today 
are no worse - and in some 
ways still better -than those you 
were reading about the US 


economy back in 1982, which 
was foe year when foe great US 
bull market took off in earnest. 
To take just one or two exam- 
ples, the number of mutual 
funds was down by SO per cent, 
unemployment was at ils high- 
est since foe Depression, and 
consumer confidence was at a 
record low. 

Interest rates were still off 
the scale. And so on. Compare 
that with today, when 85 per 
cent of US investors are re- 
ported to expect shares to re- 
turn 20 per cent a year for foe 
□ext 10 years and unemploy- 
ment has rarefy, if ever, been 
lower. 

1 cannot tell you whether the 
Japanese market has yet 
reached the bottom of its cur- 
rent trading slump, or whether 
foe American bull market has 
quite yet peaked. Nobody can 
call the turns with that amount 
of precision. But I would be as- 
tonished in 15 years to find that 
foe disparity in valuation be- 
tween foe US and Tokyo mar- 
kets was still as great as it is 
today. 

Push me into an unregulat- 
ed opinion, and 1 might also say 
I would not be surprised to find 
that the Tokyo market was 
more highly rated than Wall 
Street. What is not in doubt is 
that the markets will turn, just 
as surely as night follows day. 


MONEY & ETHICS 


o you want a pension with a conscience? 


Irijhe latest in his series on ethical invest- 


or iprients, lain Morse looks at ways 
of saving for your retirement without 
‘ compromising yourself or your fund 


i. 


*OU.- 


A [ survey commissioned by 
Ethical Investment Re- 
_i Service (Bins), foe eth- 
ical research, group, shows 
fort 73 per cent of us would 
like to see our pension funds 
rus on ethical lines, while al- 
most a third would accept 
spine reduced financial -.ic™. 
tun > as Sf^fflfe&quence. De- 
spil : this, -there-' -axe some 
tou£ i choices to be faced by 
ethii al investors when dealing 
with the practicalities of mak- 
ing j eusion provision. 

T lese start for anyone of- 
ferei membership of a corn- 
• pan) pension scheme; foe type 
whe e foe employer makes 
oont ibutions on behalf of each 
nwmbeiv which can then be 
topped up by foe employee. 


Schemes of this type fall mto 
one of two categories: either 
‘defined benefit 5 , or ‘money 
purchase', depending on foe 
basis used for calculatingpeD- 
sion at retirement. 

Defined benefit schemes 
pay a pension based oo multi- 
service in foe 
scheme ‘tfy 'mT^ciffial rate or 
fraction, which determines 
pension as a percentage of 
salary at retirement Money 
pension schemes put contri- 
butions made on behalf of 
individuals together into a 
common investment pot At 
retirement member’s pensions 
depend on the fund’s perfor- 
mance. 

la both cases, a pension 
fund is created for the benefit 


of all its members, lo qualify 
for Inland Revenue tax relief, 
these funds must be set up in 
legal trusts. Individual mem- 
bers are beneficiaries of foe 
trust, with their interests 
looked after by a board of 
trustees who appoint but re- 
main separate from invest- 
ment managers running the 
fund. 

According to Lee Coates of 
the Ethical Investors Group: 
“Only a tiny fraction of these 
pension funds are managed 
according to clear-cut ethical 
criteria. The main reason for 
tins is that trustees must act on 
tjehalf- of all 'members,' T and 
have fiduciary obligations to 
ensure that they give foe best 
returns available.” 

In practice, this means that 
many scheme members are 
-building pension provision in 
part from investments that 
they would not otherwise bny 
on ethical grounds. Funds are 
likely t o inc lude' a high expo- 
sure to FTSE 100 companies, 
the hundred largest traded 


on the London Stock Ex- 
change. These shares account 
for some 70 per cent of daily 
trading values on the stock ex- 
change. However, Eiris claims 
that fewer than 40 of the 100 
are acceptable on ethical 
grounds. 

Pension funds may also 
need to hold substantial cash 
reserves and to buy fixed-in- 
terest securities such as gilts, 
which are issued by the Trea- 
sury. dare Brook, ethical fund 
manager with NPL an ethical 
fund provider Says: “We have 
little choice about putting cash 
into the -international money 
market dr buying gifts, because 
there are so few ethically ac- 
ceptable alternatives.” 

Of course, employees un- 
happy with foe investment pol- 
icy of a pension scheme can 
choose not to join, or to con- 
tract out of it But employers 
are under no obligation to 
make the same contributions to 
any alternative as they offer 
with membership of the spon- 
sored scheme. 


“This can make sticking by 
your principles very expen- 
sive," warns Mr Coates. “As an 
alternative, you can challenge 
the scheme trustees about how 
they run foe fund. But they are 
only obliged to answer objec- 
tions of a financial nature, not 
those raised solely on moral 
grounds. 

“The key to a change of pol- 
icy often lies with foe fond man- 
agers not foe trustees,” thinks 
Mr Coates. “If foe managers 
don’t offer an ethical option, 
but are keeping foe trustee’s 
happy, members w31 be fobbed 
off But if the fund managers al- 
ready offer an ethical option, 
switching to it is easy.” 

Clare Brook agrees, argu- 
ing : “Pension foods should be 
converting to efokality, and in- 
vesting into foe future. AD too 
often, trustees have a prejudice 
against foe idea of applying 
ethics to investment** 

Meanwhile, NPI has 
launched a Social Index, mea- 
suring foe performance of 150 
UK stocks, and intended to 


replicate movements in the 
FTSE All-Share Index. Com- 
panies are selected for being 
socially responsible, and Ms 
Brook hopes that “the Index 
should show trustees that a 
pension fond can be run with- 
out necessary conflict between 
the application of ethical 
standards and their fiduciary 
duties.” 

Investing into ethical funds 
through retail pension products 
is much easier and a full range 
of these products are now 
available, such as pension top- 
ups, also known as “free-stand- 
ing additional voluntary 
contributions (FSAVC), exec- 
utive pension plans, and pen- 
sion trustee plans. Anyone 
opting out of Seips, the state's 
eamings-related scheme, can 
choose to have their higher Na- 
tional Insurance contributions 
paid into a “contracted-out” 
personal pension, and invest 
into an ethical fond. 

The important issue here is 
which type of ethical fund you 
choose. Most providers al- 


ready offer an ethical unit 
trust, and reproduce its asset al- 
location in foeir pension fond. 
The largest of these, Friends 
Provident’s Stewardship Pen- 
sion Fund, has achieved aver- 
age annual growth of 13.86 per 
cent over foe last five years. But 
some s mall er funds, including 
Clerical Medical's Evergreen 
and Abbey Life's ‘Ethical’, 
have shown lacklustre returns. 

Few of us want to take risks 
with our pension provision, 
and all of these funds can be 
criticised on the grounds that 
they have too much exposure 
to shares in small- and medi- 
um-sized companies. Long- 
term fond growth may or may 
not equal that of non-elhical 
funds, but in foe short-run, they 
can be expected to show 
greater volatility than non- 
elhical funds. 

Providers like NPI and 
Skandia have responded to this 
criticism by offering ethical 
“managed” funds that hold far 
higher ratios of foeir fund val- 
ue in large company shares. 


cash deposits, gilts and a variety 
of fixed-interest securities. 

NPl's Global Care Man- 
aged fund holds foe sam e asset 
ratios as nan-ethical managed 
funds, with up to 45 per cent 
in FTSE 100 shares. Since 
launch in June 1996, this fund 
has performed strongly, com- 
ing seventh in a sector of 278 
□on-ethical managed funds, 
and turning an initial invest- 
ment of £1,000 into £1,482 by 
the end of last month. 

Mr Coates believes that 
“funds like this represent a nec- 
essary compromise between 
the strict application of ethical 
principles and foe need to 
reduce risk.” 


The Independent has produced 
a free 28-page 'Guide to Ethical 
Finances’ by Nic Cicutti, the 
paper's personal finance editor. 
The guide, sponsored by Friends 
Provident, has information on aU 
aspects of money and ethics, in- 
cluding retirement planning. 
Call 0800 214487 for a copy or 
fill in the coupon on page 4. 
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Why pay interest 
rates of 20% or moire on 
your credit cards when 

you could pay the UK's 
rate - 64% APR FIXED . - ' with a 
One VISA card? AH there's Ne 


S Just transfer your balance from 
your high interest cards to our low 
6.9% APR Capital One VISA card and you 
could SAVE un to £209 in your first year*- 
?And after January 1999 youll onfy P*Y “ ,e 
low rate of-1 7.9% APR variable. 

The Capital One VISA card is accepted 
Wherever you see the VISA sign, and you 
; don't need to bank with us. 
k one of the oldest established credit 
xard businesses IhTthe .^nM with over 
13 miHionj 



SCALL FREE 

0800 66 9000 


So why not. start sawng 

«i — • «>“£g 

FMS to apply for your 6.934 Fl «“ 

Capital One VISA card or request a FREE 
information pack. 


APPiy ORREQUEST 
• A FREE INFORMATION PACK 


Capital One ‘ 
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ftahaps you think that aU pension plans are the same. If yoo 
rlr, rhwrr you would be making g hig mistake. Here ere some of the 
reasons why you .AonM consider an Equitable jfension Plan. 


The Equitable Dpe: 

• Pays no commission to third parties for the 
imrodnetion of new business. 


Has no shareholders. 


Ora Pension Plan.* 

• Lets yon retire earlier or later than planned - 
without penalty. 

• Lets yon vary yonr contributions — without 
penally. 

• Provides foil return of fund in the event of death 
before leLuoucnt. 


So, if you would Kke to find our more about bow The Equitable 
pension Plan is not the same as most others, call us direct on 
(0990) 38 48 58 or send off the coupon below for more 

information by post and by telephone. 

www.equitablem.uk ' 

faryoar security your telephone call may be recorded 
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ADDRESS. 
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The Equitable Life 

Yon profit from our principles 


Where could your 
savings have grown 

by 10 . 1 % p.a.? 


Looking for the potential to make your savings grow? lake a look at the Scottish Widows 
Premier Savings Plan. It’s a with-profits endowment plan that’s designed to mm an affordable 
monthly saving into a substantial lump sum In any time from ten to twenty years. 

Over the last ten years, this Han has produced average growth of 10.1%’p^. - If a man aged 24 
had started saving £50 a month ten years ago, today he could be receiving a cheque 

for £10J05r You can save from £50 a month from ten 
up to twenty years. 

So if you want to make your savings work harder, 
find out more today. 

YOURS FREE WHEN YOU REPLYl 

B 



Tbh drgaar pen anti pencil *a b roars FREE wkenjv* find out more 
HUS £tS tmth o/Maih ft. Spencer teacher* whatyoa sun wring) 


CALL NOW ON 


0845 845 5000 


QUOTING REFERENCE NUMBER iJ-IDEI 
or reiarn the coupon today 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 


-x- 


| Open to UK resident* only. Only one pen and pencil set per household. Reference Maher 3 14 DEI 

| T«Scotdri» Widows, Costumer Services Dept, FREEPOST EH 292 Q, 16 Bernard SutettBtKnlMiijhEHSOBR. 

Surname Mrn*nMuMsi 


First Name!*) 


Address 


Fostoode 


j Telephone No. tumrt/hoinai 


. Date of Birth [Maximum ag* M oniry (4) 
I VfewtD never ndteeaiir 


19 


Male □ Female □ 
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Defensive investments: a glossary 


Minimising risk 
^.during a precarious 
stock market period 
requires a variety of 
tactits. Rachel 
Fixsen asks the 
experts for advice 


When' storm clouds gather on 
the stodcmarket horizon, small 
investors might be tempted to 
1 run for cover. But short of sell- 
ing everything remotely re- 
sembling a share and sticking 
the lot in a deposit account, how 
exactly can yon defend yourself? 

It all depends on what type 
of risk you want to minimise and 
what your personal view of the 
market is. For instance, if you 
fear a major correction on the 
UK stock market, you could 
diversity your stockholdings 
into foreign stares. Or if you are 
worried about an even stronger 
pound breaking the legs of UK 
exporters, stick to shares with 
^no exposure to foreign markets. 

Using collective investments 
such as unit trusts and invest- 
ment trusts keeps your money 
safer by spreading your expo- 
sure to individual shares, and us- 
ing some of your portfolio to 
buy G3ls or other bonds at least 
protects part of your investment 
from stock market turbulence. 

But however much you may 
want to employ risk-avoidance 
tactics, make sure it makes 
sense from a tax point of view, 
stockbrokers warn. Selling,off 
a holc&gmay involve jer 

ahsng k Capitalgain. leavingybii 
liable to pay capital gains tax. 

How would stockbrokers 



Pharmaceutical companies such as Glaxo would fit a defensive portfolio, being global players 


Corporate bond unit trusts 
Funds that invest in ford-interest 
securities, including those issued 
by companies. Best suited to in- 
come rather than capital growth 
investors. 

Escalator unit trusts 
A type of protected unit trust of- 
fering a higher- Lhan-usual level 
of protection. The selling price 
floor is set at a higher level, per- 
haps 98 or even 100 per cent of 
the prevailing bid price. 

Fixed-interest funds 
Funds investing in stocks that pay 

a set return each year, including 
corporate bonds and govern- 
ment bonds such as UK gflts. 

Guaranteed equity bonds 
type of bond that runs for a fixed 
term, and offers a return linked 
to the performance of one or 
more stock market indices. 

High-income bonds 
Money is invested for a fixed 
term, and a predetermined lev- 
el of income is paid monthly or 
annually. Original capital is re- 
turned at the end of the term, 
provided a certain stock market 
index or combination has not fall- 
en over that term. 


National Savings products 
Offer maxim um safety as they are 
backed by the Government. 
Some products are tax-free up to 
certain levels, including Index- 
linked Savings Certificates and 

Premium Bonds. 

Property funds 
Hinds invested in commercial or 
residential property, either di- 
rectly or by investing in the 
shares of companies in the prop- 
erty sector. 

Protected unit trusts 
I n vestm ent funds that offer a pro- 

tectcd selling price, usually fixed 
for a certain period They give in- 
vestors security in case of a mar- 
ket crash. 

Stepped preference shares 

A class of share offered as part 
of a split capital investment trust 
They pay a regular return, with 
the level fixed in advance. When 
the trust is wound up, a further 
gain may be made. 

Tessas - Tax-Exempt Special 
Savings Accounts 
Five-year savings plans in which 
interest accumulates tax free if 
capital stays invested for the full 
term. Each investor can put a 


maximum of £9,000 into the 
plan. Follow-on {dans arc avail- 
able.^ quick: Tessas will cease 
being sold after April 1999 in 
favour of the Government's new 
Individual Savings Account, 

Unit trusts 

A fund of various investments, 
which can include shares and 
bonds. Investors bay units of the 
fund at the current market 
price, giving them a relatively 
small amount of money to 
spread their risk across many 
holdings. 

With-profits investments 
Life companies offer this type 
of investment structure on 
bonds and endowment poli- 
cies. Investment volatility is 
smooched out by distributing 
the company's profits relative- 
ly evenly in the form of an an- 
nual bonus and a terminal 
bonus when the investment 
matures. 

Zero-dividend preference 
shares 

Low-risk class of share offered as 
part of a split capital investment 
trust. The shares pay no income 
but get a fixed pay-out when the 
trust is wound up. 


j^The secret is to 
use a combination 
% shares, where, 
if one foils in value, 
the others are 
likely to rise 

shape -a hypothetical £100,000 
defensive investment portfolio? 

David Carroll, of Barclays 
Stockbrokers is not worried by 
the current state of the market 
“I act ually think this is One of 
the short-term blips,” he says. 

- Having been very heavily into 
^ cash for the first few months of 
* this year, he says he is now buy- 
ing shares. “But I still wouldn’t 
gp jumping in entirely at the ipo- 
ment,” he adds. For that part of 
the portfolio in equities, he ad- 
vises sticking with UK stocks 
and being selective about glob- 
al players. 

On Mr Carroll's list of de- 
fensive buys are: Barclays, be- 
cause bank stocks have seen a 
virtual crash in its prices recently 
and the downside in this sector 

is certainly limited from here; 
Glaxo, "which may well be the 
most vcAatfle on this list but the 
company Is globally diversified, 
selling products almost every- 
where in the world; Land Se- 
curities, which is likely to 
benefit from falling interest 
rates bver the next few years; 
id Whitbread, which has UK- 


• util/ wuiuMgr*,-!*' — o 

battering -that fluctuating ex- 
change rates can give some 
stocks. Kingfisher, Marks & 

Spencer, British Thlecom and 

Tfesoo are also on his bhy list 
A defensive investor should 
avoid ^information technology 
stocks, Mr Carroll says. 
shares are tradingat inflated lev- 
els, having priced in huge prof- 
it growth expectations. Some 
w3) need to have profit growth 
of 25 to 30 per cent a year for 
at least the next four years to 
justify today’s prices, he says. 
Steer dear of smaller com- 

:%anies. ^When the economy 
tightens, the companies that 
benefit are the bigger ones 
cause of economies of ^ 
Carroll Bays. Second taere- 
tafleissuefa as Oaas andDeoenr 


hams do not belong in a de- 
fensive portfolio, he says. 

Michael Winson of Hen- 
derson Crosthwaite, another 
stockbroking firm, says a 
£100,000 portfolio is best re- 
stricted to collective invest- 
ments rather than individual 
shares. Upfront charges of 
around 2 per cent for investing 
in the shares of a single com- 
pany make it uneconomical 

1b play safe, a proportion of 
the portfolio should be held in 
zero-dividend preference 
shares. “With these, any fall 
back in the market will always 
be well covered,” he says. 

They should yield around 6 
to 6.5 per cent capital growth 
and are very low risk. 

Slightly further up the risk 
scale are income shares in an in- 
vestment trust. Investment trust 
shares are now trading at a dis- 
count of 10 to 20 per cent to 
their net asset value. 

“There is a little bit of a 
buffer there and that will also 
give you extra gearing if the 
market does race,” says Mr 
Winson. 

r Jnvestingmqney ip an OE3C 
(Openly (^Investment Com- 
pany}, whicitis usually run off- 
shore, can g?ve great flexibility. 
These are often umbrellas shel- 
tering a number of investment 
funds. Once invested, you can 
switch between the funds, de- 
pending on the market outlook 
at the time, for very little mon- 
ey, Winson says. 

If you are sceptical about 
where the market Is going, keep 
a proportion of your portfolio 
invested in a bear fund, he says. 
A bear fund uses derivatives to 
go against the market’s rfirec- 
..tion. “If the, market fails back.it 
goes up in value,® he adds. 

For a defensive stocks port- 
folio, the secret is to use a com- 
bination of shares, says Winson, 
where, if one fells in value, the 
others are likely to rise. Utilities 
- particularly water stocks - 
would be suitable, and have no 
overseas exposure. On the oth- 
er side, pharmaceuticals would 
also fit, being global players. 
Glaxo Wellcome and SmJth- 
Kline Beecham are both at 
good buying levels, Winson says. 

Telecommunications stocks 
and IT stocks should be avoid- 
ed. “They have had exception- 
ally strong rims and may be first 

to be hit in bouts of profit tak- 
ing,” he says. 

William Davies, of Albert E 
Sharp, says for a defensive 
investor the portfolio should be 
split into cash, low-risk invest- 
ments and equities. About 
£10.000 should be ou instant 
3 nv« As a low-risk investment, 
he would recommend £20,000 go 

into a witb-piofit bondand a fur- 
ther £15 jOOO into fixed-interest se- 
curities. The rest should be in 

shares. *This may appear high m 
the context of a 25 per cent nse 

ever the last year in the UK, but 
I believe good quality equities 
provide the greatest protection 

against real capital erosion over 
time," says Davies. 

Among shareholding? 
should be Shell, British Aero- 
space and SmithKEne Beecham. 
GUS -best known as the lead- 


the defensive investor, Dawes 
m _ . • fiinrtmnS 
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benefit from the continuing 
trend to outsource, he says. 
British land is also an m- 

^g^ato^purdiaseas 
property is a defensive tnvest- 
nenr-BOt only because prop- 
erty markets usually lag 

Sikets. but also because ^in- 
terest rates 611, the^eldfto® 

property becomes higher. 


The European Index-Tracking PEP 


•Source: Mkropal/lGIM 
on an offer io hid basis 
based on all PEP charges 
with gross income 
re-invested from 
01.10.96. to 16.05.9S. 

I Source: Mi crops ULGLM 
on an offer Lo bid basis 
hosed on all PEP charges 
with gross income 
re-invesed From 01 .1 1.95 
to 0-l.tf5.9S. Past 
performance is not 
necessarily a guide to 
future performance. From 
the 06IM.99 lax credits 
on UK dividend 
distributions will only be 
able to be reclaimed by 
PEPS at a reduced rate of 
10V Both capital and 
income values may go 
down as well as up and 
you may not get hack the 
amount you invested. 

Til assumptions are 
those currently applicable 
and are subject to 
stannary change. 

The value of tax relief 
will depend on your 
Individual tircumstances. 
The exchange nue 
variations may cause the 
value of overseas 
investments to increase 
or decrease. Full wrioen 
details are available on 
request. All statements 
are Correa as at 18.05.98. 
The Government have 
announced that 
contributions can only be 
made to PEPs until April 
1999. From that date a 
new tax privileged 
savings vehicle, the 
Individual Savings 
Account (ISA> will be 
available. Legal & General 
(Direct) limited. 
Registered In England 
No: 2702080. Registered 
Office Temple Court, 

II Queen Victoria Sired. 
London EG4N 4TP. 
Representative only of 
the legal & General 
marketing group, members 
of which are regufcned by 
the Personal Investment 
Authority and 1MRO For 
the purposes of 
recommending, advising 
on and selling life 
assurance and Investment 

products bearing 
Legal & General's name. 


to invest in Eu rope ? 


The Legal & General European Index-Tracking PEP 
has grown over 66%* since launch in October ’96 


If you want to share in the potential 
growth in Europe, look no further than 
the European Index-Tracking PEP from 
Legal & General. 

By tracking the top companies in the 
15 largest stock markets across Europe 
(excluding the UK) we can take 
advantage of the excellent opportunities 
to make your investment work harder 
for you. In fact, with our European 
Index-Tracking PEP you’ll be investing 
in some of the most successful names 
in Europe including BMW, Nestle, Bayer, 
Heineken and KLM. 



We’ve already proved that you can rely 
on Legal & General for a great 
performance - because in the LTK our 
FTSE All-Share Index-Tracking PEP has 
consistently performed the bestt. 

And now our European Index-Tracking 
PEP aims to follow the same course 
after a massive 66.37%* growth in just 
18 months since its launch in 1996. 

And as well as having amongst the 
lowest charges for an overseas PEP 
on this market. Legal & General make 
no initial charges for lump sum 
investments either - which means 

you can be assured that more 
H of your investment is put to 
work to give you a greater 
potential return. 

So to enjoy the reliability of 
an index-tracking PEP with the 
growth potential of 




In n i sjjcha kGE 

^TO TRANSFER ' 

075%axncal 

M ANAGlAJrXf 


Will 1J >RMKAl TEE* 


Find out more 
now -coll freephone 


investing in Europe, 
call now for further 
details about the 
Legal & General European 
Index-Tracking PEP. 


0500116622 


8am to 8pm weekdays 
9am to 5pm weekends 

For your protection, cans are usuaOj 
recorded and ramdomty moattored. 


Visit our web site at umntJLandG.com Please quote rej: CJ2DJ01 


YES 


1 would Kke more information about the Legal & General European Index- Tracking PEP. 

Post ox Legal & General (Direct) Limited, FREEPOST SWC0467, Cardiff CF1 1YW. 


•>§■ 

C12DJ01 


Surname (Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms)- 
Address— 


ForenameCsE 


Postcode , 


Date of birth 

/ L 


Tel. No. Home. 


Tel. No. Work. 


If you already have any PEP 
investment, please rick here U 


We nay telephone you to make sure tnfoamdon requested has arrived safely. Now arf then, wc nay tufl you about 
Mher pftxLm or aovfccs offered by (hr b&il a General Group of mmiMufa riot we bdne nay be (mow bo 
}nu. If ycu wild prefer nor to reretwc thte tareftriy sciccari tofemmi™ pi n w Trfr »rr - l~l 
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GAVIN 

GREEN 


Good cars, as with everything, are just a 
collection of small parts. And while the 
whole is getting more handsome, so the hits 
are getting more interesting, too. 

A rich stream of details is one of the 
strengths of the new Volkswagen Go If, just 
on sale in the UK And while I appreciated 
I got f hinting about other details of 
cats I have driven recently, that have given 
me pleasure, or increased the car’s 
practicality - or, ideally, both. 

Great Golf touches include marvellously 
damped grab handles, already seen on the 
new Passat Grab most grab handles and 
then let go, and they spring back on your 
knuckles like the jaws of a mousetrap. Let 
go of the Golfs, and they elegantly and 
gently return to base. 

I also love the blue backlit instrument 
lighting at night which provides far more 
visual comfort and darity than the usual 
meanly-illuminated display. And the 
“slush" moulded plastic dash instantly 
elevates the Golfs dashboard up into 

Mercedes/Jaguar/BMW territory, while 

maintaining the Ford Escort price. 

Still on the subject of interiors, Volvo's 
integrated rear fold-down child seat is a 
clever piece of work. The V70 estate I 
drove a couple of weeks back had one, and 
what a pleasure it was to use. However, at 
£260 on the basic S40 (£130 on the V70 
estate) it's a pricey alternative to a 
Mothercare portable. 

Think Volvo and you think safety. Yet 
Renault's ingenious remote radio controls, 
fitted on column stalks, are at least as big a 
safety boon as the protective armour fitted 
to modern Volvos. Instead of searching low 
on the centre console for tiny, badly sited 
radio knobs and min uscule buttons, taking 
your eyes off the road and contorting your 
body into positions that make driving 
difficult, you simply tune your radio with 
easy-to-use controls just a finger stretch 
from the steering wheel. Most makers are 
finally copying Renault, with good reason. 

Renault also scores with the new 
Espace’s brilliant dashboard - the first car 
to use a dashboard intelligently. Dashes, as 
I have pointed out before, are futile 
throwbacks to the old horse-drawn carriage 
days when they prevented mud splashing 
on to passengers. Renault has turned the 
Espace’s Hash into a huge glovebox (big 
enough for a briefcase), has built It nice 
and low, and has swathed it in attractive 
fabric rather than the usual plastic. 

The Espace’s little brother, the Scenic, 
scores with its brilliant multi-purpose 
parcel shelf. Parcel shelves, in hatchback or 
estate boots, act merely as expensive covers 
to stop prying eyes turning into thieving 
bands. On the Scenic, the parcel shelf can 
be positioned at various heights in the boot, 
allowing you to double-stack goods. 

Renault's little Twiogo, not sold in 
Britain, has a fore-aft-adjustable rear seat 
that allows you to vary rear leg room or 
boot space. And for similar intelligent use 
of cabin space, Alfa’s 14S has a large dug- 
out dashboard area in front of the 
passenger, greatly increasing knee- and 
legroom. Passengers do not need to sit 
behind bulky dashboards, unlike the poor 
driver. 

Finally, let's look at roofs. The magic 
electric folding Mercedes SLK roof is all 
very well, but the far cheaper Mazda MX- 
5"s ragtop is as cleverly engineered - and 
you can fold it, or erect it, by hand without 
getting out of the driver's seat It’s a far cry 
from the complicated manual manoeuvres 
necessary to put up, or down, the soft tops 
of various old British roadsters. Plus, the 
MX-S’s roof doesn't leak when it rains. 


The bike that 
thinks it’s a car 


Small is beautiful: Rolan Brown rides the BMW C I , a novel 
approach to economical, environmentally friendly motoring 


/ 

When it was first revealed at a German motorcycle 
show six years ago, BMW's prototype Cl was regarded 
by many people as being much like that other futur- 
istic form of transport, the personal autogiro. 

Yes, sure, if in a few years’ time we weren’t all fly- 
ing across town with rotor blades strapped to our backs, 
we’d be commuting in an egg-like construction some- 
where between a motorbike and a car, wearing noth- 
ing more protective than a business suit 

Except that this time the science fiction may be- 
come reality. In spring of the year 2000 the Cl will 
go on sale, for about £3,500. This new BMW will be 
able to be ridden, or driven, by anyone with a car li- 
cence (after taking the normal motorcycle basic train- 
ing). And if British transport authorities follow those 
of Germany, no crash helmet will be required. 

The idea of a scooter with a roof is not new, but 
the Cl certainly is. Previous roofed bikes, from Honda 
and others, have amply provided weather protection. 
The Cl's key feature is an inbuilt secondary safety sys- 
tem incorporating a frontal impact absorption zone, 
rider safety cage, seat belts and a headrest. 

BMW says that not only is the Cl by far the safest- 
ever motorcycle, but the protection it provides in a 
head-on crash approaches that of a small car. Much 
of that protection comes from the foam-filled beak 
above the front wheel, and from the alu minium cage, 
strong enough to support a car on the Cl’s roof. 

The Telelever front suspension system, similar to 
that of other BMW bikes, is also designed to absorb 
energy on impact. Given that the rider will remain 
strapped inside the bike in an accident, BMW says 
the extra weight of a helmet is a disadvantage. 

The Cl’s powerplant is contrastingly convention- 
al: a 125cc single -cylinder four-stroke unit, equipped 
with a catalytic converter and producing a maximum 
of 15bhp. In typical scooter fashion, the water- 
cooled motor is bolted to the rear swing-arm. Its vari- 
able automatic transmission makes riding a ample 
twist-and-go affair and leaves the handlebars free for 
scooter-style front and rear brake levers. 

Riding the Cl is nevertheless a novel experience, 
as I discovered when BMW let loose a group of car 
and bike journalists on prototypes at a test facility near 
Munich. The feet-forward riding position, wind- 
screen (with wiper) and twin seat-belts are reminiscent 
of a small car. But once you're under way the Cl is 
very much a bike, inevitably feeling top-heavy but hand- 
ling much like a conventional giant scooter. 


Performance was modest, 
with a top speed of.55mph_ 

(Production bikes, whichwin.be - - 
fuel-irgected, will be slightly quicker). 

Crucially there was enough acceleration to 
keep ahead of 'most traffic in town, al- 
though existing motorcyclists and those 
planning , longer trips would find this 
learner-legal machine distinctly sluggish. 

Stability at speed in calm weather was 
fine, and the Cl cornered reasonably well 
on its small, scooter-style wheels. The 
BMW also felt wen-balanced and man- 
oeuvrable at slow speed, despite its height 
Although it is wider, heavier and Jess agile 
than most small bikes, slipping to the front 
of traffic queues should be easy, with prac- 
tice. Single disc brakes at front and rear 
gave adequate stopping power: ABS wiU 
be an option. 

Other safety features were hard- 
er to assess. When one inexperienced 
motorcyclist toppled over at slow 
speed, the Cl worked as intended as 
he stayed strapped in the cockpit with- 
out a scratch. But the machine’s real 
value was best illustrated by crash- test 
videos, in which a dummy remained in- . 
side as the Cl hit a car at various angles. Footage 
of a normal bike in simil ar accidents would have 
made gruesome viewing. 

Whether the Cl’s safety advantages wiQ 
tempt people away from cars and public 
transport remains to be seen, but it does seem 
to combine practicality, safety and efficien- 
cy — both financial and environmental — in 
an unprecedented way. The rear platform 
can he used for luggage-carrying, or adapt- 
ed to carry a pillion (who will need a hel- 
met and protective clothing) if the rider has 
passed the bike tesL Accessories will include 
radio/CD player, navigation system and 
heated seal, with airbags following latex. 

BMW hopes the Cl will be popular with 
commuters, families (replacing a second car) 
and services ranging from police to food delivery. 

This may depend on whether it can legally be rid- 
den, as intended, without a helmet. If so, the Cl 
may become a major mode of transport in future. 



Wind in the hair motoring for 
drivers with a sense of balance, 
the BMW Cl claims to be the - 
safest fonrri of two-wheeled . 
travel yet devised ’■ 

Photograph: Roland Brown 


Pint-sized pizazz 

Road test Fiat Seicento, by Roger Bell 



The creche is getting crowded. 
Buoyed by the Government’s 
small-is-beautifui edict, sales 
of budget-priced babes look 
set to escalate as gridlocfced - 
Britain grinds to a halt 
• New kids on the block in- ’ 
dude Seat's titchy Arosa, pre- 
cursor of the sub-Polo-sized 
VW Lnpo; Daiwoo’s three- 
cylinder Matiz, coming soon; 
Hyundai's Afoz (troubled South 
Korea is big on small cars); 
Suzukf 5 oddball Wagon R, and 
a gang of dinky Daihatsus led 
by the Cuore. The city dodgem 
they all have to beat is the new 
Fiat Seicento (600). which, if 
nothing else, is easier to pro- 
nounce than the Cinquecento 
(500) it replaces. 

The Polish-made Seicento is 
seriously small. Bat describes it 
as "‘Europe's most compact" car 
though the Mini - once wheels 
for the impecunious, now a 
pricey fashion accessory for the 
well-heeled - is shorter. So is the 
Cuore. However, Ford's small- 


est car, the Fiesta-based Ka, 
looks gargantuan alongside a 
Seicento, which is under lift 
long and upright with it— all the 
better to cram in four adults, 
those up front with ample room 
■for elbows* and -legs, if hof^ig 
feet on tiny pedals. 

The guillotined rump con- 
ceals a ledge-like boot, which is 
no more than to be expected of 
a car that will slot into parking 
spaces others can't reach. As if 
to reflect its cheeky nature, the 
Seicento wears a saucy grin. 

Loud hues and a bold shape 
- tbe speedo’s a Cydops eye and 
switches are chunky - give the 
colourful cabin a jaunty mien, 
more Mickey Mouse than main- 
stream. Carry-all bins reflect 
Fiat's devotion to efficient pack- 
aging and practicality. There are 
no frills, though up-range mod- 
els get electric windows and cen- 
tral locking. Later options will 
include power steering and a 
Citymatic chztchless gear 
change. 


Fiat 600s once had 600oc en- 
gines. Tbe Seicento comes with 
a choice of two four-cylinder 
petnofewben it goes on saie nest 
- Weekaf prided ddsCtothOse of 
tbfe -duI^mg Cn^ecentb - 

m-'rafrsx 

humtothetimecrfapmiy9O0di,- 
39hp engine .which, despite, 
modem exhaust deansing, is al- 
most as old as the Ark. Marginal 
motorists who want some piz- 
zazz should opt instead for the 
livelier Sporting, powered by an 
l,100cc 54hp engine capable of A 
50 miles to the gallon. “ 

To tag the Seicento a city car 
is to discredit iterate as an inter- - 
city one. Even the sluggish 900 
cruises tolerably quietly, de- 
spite low gearing. If the 
is flawed as an urban 
it has less to do with zap -enter- '* 
taining in the Sporting — than 
with agility. About town, the ; V 
steering lacks bite and the ride’s:'! 
a bit agitated. From such, a ~ 
pert" little 
more brio. 
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The most reliable Exporter of used Japanese vehicles. 
You can import directly from Japan. 

TOYOTA - NISSAN - HONDA - MITSUBISHI - MAZDA - SUZUKI - HINO 

PAPERA Is one of the leading 
automobile trading companies in 
Japan. We now have regular 
clients in nearly 20 different 
countries. Every customer is 
satisfied with our efficient and 
reliable services. Please contact 
us for further information. 

PAPERA TRADERS CO., LTD. 

2F, 3-20-11 Takada Toshima-Ku Tokyo, JAPAN 171-0033 

Phone: 81-3-5979-6271 Fax: 81-3-5979-6281 

E-mail: papera@papera.co.jp Home page: http://www.papera.co.jp - Visit our home page!! 

All these vehicles have dean engines and immaculate interiors. The chassis and engine 
numbers have been checked for validity 

Over 1000 vehicles are always in stock 


Ftord 





FIESTA 1.3 GHIA 1993 K 

5 speed, 5 door, alloy wheels, electric 
windows, SR, RSB, immobiliser, tax and 
MOT, 60,000 FSH. 

Very reliable, 2 lady owners 

£4,100 o.n.o. 

[Tel: 01227 770261 eves. 0171 293 2217 



Registration Numbers 


MARKET RESEARCH S3 DAISY H.LL DRY 


6271 A 0 1.300 HAZ 401 1.000 B 54 LMA 

AW 828 1/400 KAZ 402 800 792 LMT 

123 BV ZMO HAZ 4 Q 3 BOO 3628 MF 

BW 7370 2500 HAZ 404 600 M 3 RCX 

CSX 685 800 HK 4741 1 J 500 MB 9689 

4020 DP 1000 HHF 110 1.000 Mill LKS 

D 517 B Z 75 C JAG 601 Y 500 ML 52 

B (7631 1,250 JB 1346 3500 10.345 

425 ELC 1,000 JL 1965 1.200 5125 M. 

ESB 74 1,500 JL 2 D 30 600 MPA 700 

FAZ 1221 800 JIW 19 1500 558 MFC 

FPW 792 1200 871 JMA 1200 MPHBW 

ATE ADD 500 646 KAB 1200 MPW 29 E 

(A 1 GAD 0 ) KJK 680 1200 871 MRL 

GOW 2 S 7 1200 982 KMG 1.500 5103 NC 

9 MGWD 1200 750 K 7 C BOO N 16 ELX 

H 4 N 0 N 1400 LAB 305 1200 A 20 JB 

H 4 TT 5 1200 LEO 307 900 PPM 186 


900 

1,400 

1,750 

2200 

800 

1200 

2,000 

1200 

1/400 

2.000 

1200 

600 

500 

1500 

1,400 

1500 

1200 


PN 7 B 74 1500 
FOM 761 2500 
REG 944 X 600 
8181 FK 2200 
FW 3199 1.500 
FIT 277 2.750 

096 HRi 500 
SFR 523 1200 
SJG 400 3.000 
SJI 3 2200 

541 SM) 1 .BO 0 
A 150 AN 500 
UE 6059 650 

UF 4 1800 
WA 2160 1.400 
WD 122 2.000 

50 X 35 1200 

XUH 4 1500 
XUH 5 1500 


DVLA AUCTION OF ATTRACTIVE REGISTRATION MARKS 
I you are ccfwmptaeno a Wd ptassa cornkfer the benefits of toped advice: 
m inrttocaipvhMEfcn Harmtion. essential ivta coring lo a bU 
dadskn oflwwtaa you my inadratandy ttkj too much or too Me. 


01257 48230 


Citroen 


Wf Ch AUES GE You To 
Fi\d Better Value! 



Quartz SBver 
mctaUc, oofy 
tOO OSes, 
peat to At mb 


We Chauesge You To 
Fixd Better Value! 



£ 13,495 


Maritas 


JwttltMO 
^2® 


KfcS,J . 
to loot at 


01442 $ 7 1 234 



To advertise in this section 
please call the 
Motoring Team 
on 0171 293 2742. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Fiat Seicento Sporting, 
about £7,600. 

Engine: l.lOBcc, 8 valves, 4 
cylinders, 54bhp. 
Transmission: five-speed 
manual gearbox, front-wheel 
drive. Top speed 93mph, 0- 
60mph in 13 JS seconds, 
45J>mpg (EC combined). 

RIVALS 

Daihatsu Cuore, £6.500. 
Bland-looking utilitarian 


powered by three-cylinder 
850cc engine. Nippier than it 
looks, economical, available 
with five-door bodywork. 
Related mechanically to 
wacky Daihatsu Move. 

Ford Ka U, £8.000. If you 
can stand its glowering lace 
and ugly rump, the Ka’s a 
cracker. Quiet, refined, 
smooth riding, sharp- 
handling. 

Hyundai Atoz, £6,999. A 
tail tiddler with a long 


wheelbase giving a roomy, * 
five-door monospace cabin. .. 
Power steering and central' ' 
locking standard. So is _ 

excessive noise from the - ' 

999cc 12-valve engine. „ . 

Seat Arosa 1.0, £6.995. *" 

Conservative three-door . . 
micro-hatch, bigger than ' 

Seicento. smaller than Polo, 
foreshadows VW Lupo ’ . 
clone. Nicely made, modest _ 
ability. Better with 1.4 mctf&r 
and five speeds. - 


MY WORST CAR: DALE WINT ON’S OPEL MONZA 





I'm absolutely crazy about 
care. My favourite kind is a 
ooupd, the bigger the better - 
the American Caddies, 

Chevys and Lincolns. Back in 
the late Seventies I owned a 
yellow VbuxhaU Cavalier 
coupg. I decided to trade up 
and in a garage in Nottingham 
I found two European 
models: a Vbuxhall Senator 
and an Opel Monza. 

The Senator was a 
comfortable four-door saloon, 
but I couldn’t help being 
drawn towards the Opel 
Monza, purely because it was 
a great big coupe. The 
salesman kept directing me 
back to the Senator, I think 
he knew all too well what a 
pig of a car that Monza was. 
But I still went for it. 

It looked OK. The colour 
was a metallic grey and it was 
the top-of-lbe-range 3.0 litre 
model. As I drove it away I 



realised there was a lot wrong 
- including a 2-in gap one side 
of the steering column. Jt 
must have been stuck back 
together after a big accident. 
When I accelerated there was 
a nasty, grinding noise. 

It went back to the garage 
dozens of times. The electrics 
were a nightmare, the dash 
was always flashing at me and 


it was always breaking down. . ; i 

Even the roof had been ' 4 

damaged by the “For Sale" 
sign. It must have been on .!. ! 
sale for ages until a sucker.* ’ V ~ 
lure me came along. ' 

From IS May Dak W'irUon wiR 

‘Lorraine Live' on . ; r 

GMTii He was talking to . 

James Ruppert. j - " 
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Converting the heritage watchdog 


Many developers agree 
wrth .Alan Clark that 
English Heritage has got 
too big for its boots’. 

Bat conservationists 

insist that preservation is 
all in the finer details. 
Penny Jackson reports 


1 *3 


Alan Clark, the former Conservative 
minister, gave English Heritage 
SOTDethiogofaroastmgin tie House 
of Commons a few weeks ago after 
his medieval home in Kent was list- 
ed onaBufldings at Risk register. 
He tolftte Commons that he had 
been “named and shamed” and that 
the heritage watchdog bad become 
Too b% for its boots”. 

Criticism of pur homes, like our 
families, is guaranteed to set hackles 
using, but En g li sh Heritage points 
out that the decay at Saltwood 
Castle referred only to the perime- 
0 ter wall and that Mr Clark was not 
mentioned by name. Even if the heal 
has been taken out of this particu- 
lar dispute, the line between sensi- 
tive conservation and oveizealous 
officialdom is a fine one. 

English Heritage is a quango 
that advises the Government on all 
aspects of historic buil dings, as well 
as involving itself in changes to 
Grade I and Grade U listed prop- 
erties. The number of applications 
for listed building consent bas in- 
creased enormously over the past few 
years as the trend for converting re- 
dundant buildings into homes, par- 
ticularly in London, has grown. 

Not surprisingly, developers and 
conservationists don’t always see 
eye to eye. It is not that they fail to 
agree on the need to preserve old 
buildings but that they differ on the 
detail and extent This week has seen 
the wraps come off Earl’s Thrace, 
a Georgian terrace in Kensington, 
London, which has been complete- 
ly renovated. The 25 houses have 
been dubbed the new millionaire’s 
row, and since prices start at £3.25 
mfllion, it is ctearthat more than a 
few. improvements have, been made 
to its .early 19th-qcn^^ origjiK. 

Bul'therpwasa poinrwhen John • ; 
Hunter, of Northacre, the develop- 
ers, wondered whether they would 
ever qoss the finishing line. “We 
would have saved ourselves months 
~jand months of heartache if we had 
not had to fight English Heritage on 
so many points. Our objective was 
r*j maintain the character of the ter- 
'Vace, but even though they were in 



a dangerous state we had to re- 
assemble the staircases with SO per 
cent of the original wood. We could 
have made new ones at exactly the 
same rake at a fraction of the 
£30,000 each ODe cost and I would 
defy anyone to tell the difference. 

“The floors were sloping and 
there were great gaps under the 
doors because the backbone of the 
bouses had slipped,” says Mr 
Hunter. “I was told that it was part 
of the character of the terrace and 
shouldn't be changed, but I argued 
thatit wasn’t originally built with un- 
even floors." Finally, a structure went 
in to strengthen the building so the 
floors could be levelled but the 
original joists have been kept even 
though they serve no function. "Do 
we really sleep better at night know- 
ing that they are there”? asks John 
Hunter. 

“The same with the windows. We 


could have put in identical windows 
with sealed units, but because in a 
certain light the glass appeared 
slightly tinted, we were only al- 
lowed to use single panes of glass. 
Conservation should mean preserv- 
ing the best but not without regard 
for how people want to live. I think 
the blend of new and old is exciting.” 
he says. 

At Observatory Gardens in Kens- 
ington, Northacre wanted to re- 
place the porticos and bays missing 
from a number of the houses. Only 
when they were aWe to produce pho- 
tographic evidence that they had ex- 
isted before a bomb hit the terrace 
were they allowed to rebuild them. 
“1 make sure that those working for 
me know more about a building than 
the specialists," says John Hunter. 

At English Heritage, Philip 
Davies, regional director for London, 
is familiar with many of those argu- 


ments. The bulk of his work revolves 
around Georgian terraces and slop- 
ing floors are fairly typical. “Some de- 
velopers promote buildings with 
uneven floors because people want 
their historic buildings to be genuine. 
Same with the walls. Often the brick- 
work is not bonded together well but 
it is very easy to tie the skins together, 
even if there is a bulge in the wall." 

Ten years ago, English Heritage 
would have been arguing with an 
owner about considering a change of 
use fora building but now people are 
falling over themselves to find a 
derelict warehouse or crumbling 
tower. “We would never have found 
a sympathetic use for schools and 
even public conveniences then." 
says Davies. 

“We would like to have more of 
a problem-solving role, in terms of 
making suggestions about how build- 
ings can be used, but we are not able 


to get involved with every project. 
Some people will see our role as 
meddling, but developers do not al- 
ways recognise the importance of 
what they are dealing with." 

No one disputes that without 
English Heritage, market forces could 
lead us back to destructiveness of 
modernisation: in the 1950s a coun- 
try house was demolished every week. 

Michael Wilson, a developer, ar- 
chitect and contractor who spe- 
cialises in restoring Grade I 
properties, has seen the damage 
done by cost-cutting. “Dire propos- 
als for drab and bland reproductions 
without regard for the original build- 
ing,” he says. “Once you have a feel 
for what English Heritage want you 
can work with them and our aims are 
the same. I am very much a conser- 
vationist so I want to put things back 
as they were, but it can be an uphill 
struggle if you want to alter the ap- 


pearance or add things. The local con- 
servation officer is often the person 
who gives you most feedback.” 

At present, he is in the finishing 
stages of converting Burton House, 
near Rjtwortb. Sussex, into apart- 
ments and has just won an award for 
the second year running for the best 
renovated property. Wilson employs 
his own team of specialist craftsmen. 

His biggest frustration is the time 
it can take to negotiate the various 
stages with English Heritage. “A 
simple modification can take months 
and months to be approved. They 
may move faster if a building is a de- 
teriorating but delays obviously cost 
us money.” 

Earl's Terrace: agents FPD Savills. 
Chesterfield and JK4 Ellis. Burton 
House: remaining apartments from 
£ 300,000 L Sales office 01798 344164, 
and agents Hamptons International. 


Millionaire’s row: 
developers of Earl’s Terrace 
in Kensington had to fight 
English Heritage on many 
details - including the sloping 
floors, which, the watchdog 
insisted, were part of the 
houses’ character 
Photograph: Andrew Buurman 
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And here’s the 
bedroom ... 


^ IHicrt sex and wild parties 
a re not what you expect 
your estate agent to get 
up to when you hand 
over your keys. But a . 
new survey 

reveafe that, yes, it does 
go on. By Ginetta 
Vedridcas 

Your house is for sale and your agent 
has the keys. You go away for the 
weekend^ reassured that they are 
hard at work alerting prospective 



al something quite efif- 


ey of almost 1,000 estate 
im-rresio ned bv Stuff mag- 
ealed a host of unsavoury 

per cent had “made them- 

home” in a property for 
y held keys, a quarter ad- 
having sex in the houses 
setting, a practice that sure- 
rmakingyoureelf at home, 
cent had given a party in 
f. Many of us harbour less 

tve feelings towards estate 

it can you imagine your 
tome" and in your bouse? 
he survey reflect reality, 
rafter, a negotiator at 
os estate agents, admits he 
profession because he 
; e ty”. But Mark can shed 
hi any tawdry gping^on. 


*Tve never been invited to illicit par- 
ties in clients’ homes and wouldn't 
go on principle," says Mark, who 
doesn't quite fit the cartoon-like fig- 
ure illustrated in Stuff. 

He doesn't own the regulation 
BMW driven by the majority of 
agents, according to the survey, and, 
unlik e the 39 per cent top category 
who listed salary as the main reason 
for entering their profession, Mark’s 
motives are different: T like getting 
out and about and meeting people." 
So what does he drive? “I should 
make something up but it’s a Ford 
Fiesta. Tm quite boring really,” says 
Mart: reassuringly. 

Andy Clerkson. Stuff’s editor, 
was shocked by the results and be- 
lieves estate agents compare un- 
favourably with other professions 
they’ve surveyed. Were the findings 
feir? “It was anonymous and we’ve 
no reason to believe they would lie.” 
Andy knows no agents personally, so 
has not received invitations to any 
legendary parties: “I wouldn’t want 
to know anyone from this survey. 
Most of them said they were right- 
wing-voting Telegraph readers, which 
goes against all national averages. 
Unsurprisingly, no agents took 


jneinuepn***'" ; — - 

and admitted to any clandestine af- 
fens or swinging parties. But some 
had interesting tales to telL A senior 
negotiator recounts his worst expe- 
rience in 15 years’ practice: “A di- 
vorcing couple had their flat on our 

books. They'd moved out and we had 

the keys. One day the woman came 


movetT back in because she'd been 
round and foundthe place full of fur- 
niture. I told her ftwasimpossfoteand 
that an agent had recently shewn 
clients round. The agent in question 


went red and admitted that the fur- 
niture was bis.” What happened to 
the blushing boy? “We sacked him on 
the spot but he’s still in the business 
and recently featured in a TV doc- 
umeniaiy." 

Most vendors assume their prop- 
erty is safe in an agent's hands and 
trust them to art responsibly. There 
were no signs that anyone had been 
bouncing on Louise Rainbow's bed 
when she sold her Brixton flat but 
on viating an agency to arrange view- 
ings, she found surprisingly unpro- 
fessional attitudes: “We walked in 
and told the agents what we were 
looking for. They didn't know us 
from Adam, yet they dished oui keys 
and we went to look at a flat unac- 
companied. There was dirty washing 
everywhere, it was embarrassing, 
and we could have been anyone.” 

Stephen Smith, manager of 
Bushells’ Dulwich branch, finds 
Louise’s experience “appalling” “It 
Should never happen, what if some- 
thing goes musing? We accompany 
everyone, even after exchange of con- 
tracts,” says Stephen, who finds the 
survey totally unrepresentative of the 
industry. “Ask stupid questions and 
you get stupid answers. You always 
get the odd one but 1 think there's 
an element of Hying to be clever old 
Jack-the-lad here.” 

The survey was aimed at male 
agents: would the results be the same 
for women? Johanna Haddon- 
Knowles, of Muswell Hill estate 
agency JHK, does not believe the 
findings represent anyone in the in- 
dustry in which she's worked for 10 
years: “I’ve never had sex or thrown 
a party in a client's home and I 
wouldn’t dream of h.” 

Isn’t she ever tempted to just try 
on clients’ clothes? “The nearest 1 



get to making myself at home is feed- 
ing their cats if they’re miaowing 
madly or having a pee if I'm caught 
short,” says Johanna, a self-confessed 
feline fanatic. 

You may wish Johanna would 
make herself at home in your prop- 
erty, as her service goes beyond the 
call of duty. “With very untidy clients 
I pop round five minutes before a 
viewing and kick the dirty underwear 
under the bed,” she says. Johanna 
never allows unaccompanied view- 
ings but hears weekly tales of agents 
who do: “They are absolute twats, 
what a bloody risk,” 

Buyers and sellers with com- 
nirtinst aeeots now haw 


more hope of redress since the Om- 
budsman widened its scheme to in- 
clude independent as well as 
corporate agents earlier this year. Top 
of last year’s list at 684 complaints 
was maladministration followed by 
261 complaints about commission 
fees. 

No categories exist for “agent 
throws party or has sex on premis- 
es”. Does that mean it never hap- 
pens? “We didn't have a complaint 
about a party last year but we have 
had them,” says John Gray, 
spokesperson for the Ombu dsman 
Why none lately? “Maybe they just 
haven’t been caught,” says John: 
“That’s the ultimate sin.” Stephen 


Smith accepts that errors happen 
but is intolerant of some com- 
plainants: “My impression is that it's 
sometimes a way of tiying to chip 
the fee. They should ask themselves 
if their expectations are realistic.” 
Some questions make the survey’s 
results questionable. When asked if 
there is such a thing as an honest es- 
tate agent, 57 per cent said that most 
lie to make a sale and 11 per cent 
said they all do. But can we believe 
them? 

The Ombudsman for Estate Agents. 
01 722 333306; Chestertons, 0171-357 
6911; Bushells, 0181 -299 1722; JHK 
0181-8835485. 


‘Make yourself at home’ 
takes on a whole new 
meaning when it’s the estate 
agent doing it 
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New Homes 


DOCKSIDE 


New Homes 


Wanted 



LOCATION 


Spindrift Avenue» Isle of Dogs 


1 BED APARTMENTS FROM £73,995 


Your 5% deposit paid on 
1 bed apartments with fitted 
kitchen and bathroom. 
Situated in a dockside 
development with a tranquil 
waterside walkway. Prices 
from £73,995*. 

DLR station just Vs mile. 
Trains reach the city in 
20 minutes. 


m BMbi FaJrvww valonMo dowtumart-Tlol pnem mtaa 

Bow* oJ packaea Al Incorajw* am Rttw n 

bumi and apply to certain paon or*j Ptaem itag tn mm>. 




Mill Quay 
Spindrift Avenue 
Isle of Dogs 
Open 10am to 5pm 
Thurs-Mon 


0171 536 9556 

■■ mm ® 

teirview 

NEW HOMES Pic. 


LANDLORDS 


WE HAVE A 



■G ‘vi \l P .V % -3T rl ! 



0181 450 5498 


To Let 


London Property 


REGENT LETTING LTD 

Tel: 0171 916 0313 Fax: 0171 916 1 607 


LANDLORDS 
SPECIAL 
RATES 


No Fee To 
Tenants 

84 B Camden Rd 
London NW1 9EA 


RIGHSTONE MANSIONS, Nffl 

Occ bed la ■an)kc*4 fiCal kbka ■* Mtemdtoc ton disc #»c* 

.rasdbaimknaUfctanMJiK 

RKAQJVIEW CLOSE. NWl 

ASH GROVE, NW2 

•idjBifaiaitakfetKi&tfafcuakac. 

CAMDEN RJO. NWl 

Spam 1 hd b. tap tawp. ted tiktn ** nte extra. On u> tma 
nUkbiM 

LEIGHTON GROVE, NWl 

: bed Bn ■ tond bom. tap Soap. tf< End kata Mb «*to«i®dra J 
6RIK7F. PLACE. NWl 

l^r^d^bedMfclicCj^rcrwflocivwTOp^ttaiwk 

*U ad doMn. tape pro sal 5 nHa fax ate ml dn 

BOUMwr RD.N7 

fag |itirtfc|halaiaBflaiag»»lba*ni tree lirti|i , Iliad IMi i<a aiii » nhi 
Modi Unto U*aa«. 4m; Ub atoapA 
SWISS COTTAGE. NWS 

w,sa mn i« J jWfca,i*.r 
MUST BESEER STOW®! .WULABLE NOW 
ROUSOEN ST. NWl 

Ttac tatam bra. ■ ik ban «t Caubxbnc non. W» tedtefcn H 
BtedAwr. MUST EE SEW- 1 terftera 
REGENTS PARK. NWS 

Bate***** dented A> id Si Jrtna W fetodatast ’tataron 

TO* lap tap *dh tong na. Goal ItecoMAtandaiioinaicQmL put 


ODOpw 

ixperomo. coeds 


fiNOfnr 

caps*, ted bum 


£32 *pm 
3 ratio-, >37 tot to 

MTOpw 

iaoajc «nh dmmg m 

akin brm tan. 


£M0p* 
rcfi^t&iiasMe. 
jipix traetrfmlc. 


SHRIMPTON HOUSE. CANTERBURY, KENT 


A refurbished tamty home ; 
situated on the edge s 
oMhe village. 

Four bedrooms, ha#, siding 
room, during room, 
kitchen, cloakroom, 
bathroom, shower room, 
double garage. 

0.3 acre garden- Wrought 
iron double gates with 




Houseshare 


Highbury spacious double room 
■Mh bathroom In lux A story 
houna wSh 1 couple. Ideal lordly. 
ESOOpcm TW 0171 3S4 QB74 ■Has 


Cotswolds 


SPACIOUS MODERN . tam«v S 
bed /2 bath homo on odea of 
mail RiaricM town, in quint tans 
with stream and lovely country- 
side. £145,000. Tot Richardson 
0(453543 I530IM2 570 717. 


East Anglia 


COUNTRY HOUSES A CoBagn In 
StirtofS A Essex, pwbt Andrews 
01449 740080 

BIEE . Abbcms 40 paga M colour 
Homaflmfsr Brochure. 1 CW% o t 
properties T/oul Norfolk & 8vf* 
toft. £25.000 to 5300,000. W. 
01254786020 


Exchange 


IBth CENTURY STONE COTTAGE 
in vHaoedosa Rutland Wamc « 
bads, 2 rac. 2 both, oardaro. 


01780 720194. 


bath, gardanc. 
Peterborough. 
H.C17SJMQ.TW 


Scotland 


Gloucestershire 



Wimbledon 



mDEN-LOFT AND CALVERT 
RESIDENTIAL SALES 

o Hcqarth Pince. Hcqorih 
Roc.d. London SW5 007 

JT71 


Fax- 0-71 Cii K15 
hltp: wA’w.rvlileflist ts.ep.uk 
E-niall: s.ilosir ty I a rihlat ts.co.uk 
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50% of Independent 
on Saturday readers 
are currently buying 
their own home. 

To advertise call 

The Property 
Team on 
0171 203 2302 
or 0171 293 2343 

Somtr NRS ILu V7- Jnue 77) 


Auctions 


MAJOR REGIONAL 
PROPERTY AUCTION 


Mainly By Order of the Mortgagees - 
29th June 1998 

Brands Hatch Motor Circuit 87 Lots 
Kent, Essex. East Sussex. Norfolk. Suffolk, Greater 
London. Rhondda* Neath and Port Talbot. 
Lincolnshire- Bedfordshire. Hertfordshire, Gt. 
Manchester and Merseyside - 0839 772205 
Southern Counties - 1st July 1998 
The National Hilton Hotel Portsmouth 
- 17 Lois 

Hampshire, Devon, Cornwall, West Sussex. 
Bristol and Wiltshire - 0839 772206 

for ftitbcT WoninfJaa imI cafaiogacs please call (be anabm abate. 

Gib u> dw lumber oosi 49p/m/n alafl other times. 

Far 3 Rued List, (the mj> inmfwjr kmqcztli 
rdl the oumben above 


L- General Accident 
Property Services 



Richmond 




Five luxury flats, spectacular views 
over Thames. Superbly finished, 
period character and modem 
penthouse. From £325,000. 
Launch 13tb/14th June, 10-3pm, 
or call sole agents DEXTERS 

""" ' '"'v Dexters Estate Agents. 

C O— *mr 1 - Lower MorUakc Road, 

Richmond TW9 2IA 
X — ^ Tel: 0181 9988 


(jxmerons 


Residantial Sales 
Richmond 

0181 940 6788 


Teddington 

45 bed house £505,000 
0181 943 9777 


Twickenham 

0181744 0505 

East Twickenham 
0181 892 4488 

Residential Lettings 
Richmond 

0181 940 0066 
Teddington 

0181 943 9955 

Commercial 

Richmond 

01819406789 


If you have a complaint 
ub»u> an ilem in this j; 

newspaper which .! 
concern^ inaccuracy. )• 
inimsion. haruvnem | 
or diMirtniiuaiion, wriic ' 
to the editor about ii 

It you're still dLssatisfied 
you am wnu- io the 
J*rc» t.Virnpf. lints 
CoinmivMon. 
an independent 
orgnneanion esi ablLshed 
lo uphold JU eUilcrrial 
Code uf Hr.ieiiee 
Tor the Prew 

Tins NEWSPAPER 
ABIDES BY 

THE PCC's DKUSItJNS 


P(C 


1 SALISBURY SQUARE ' ' 
1 LONDIJN KC4Y H.\E | , 

Telephone 0171 353 1248 f 
J-tKsiaulc 0I7| 353 8355 1 1 

n-,i |l' 

:h. ;wr.h.r- JJ 


Overseas Property 


kg' u 


& 


Largest selection of 3, 4 and 5 bedroom homes In 
Orlando, New Port Hiehay, South West Gulf Coast 
W 3 bed-oom pool harms from • Gdl cause dMlOfsnam 
Si 25.003 • 80% mortgages Mloble 

• A beftnom pool homes tan • FuS management and 
£146X00 rental eeniicee 

MfSSSr For irtamaUDn padc 

Tel: 01432 265599 (gi 
^U Ha a a 1 '* Rax: 01432353375 SSS 




FREE MAGAZINES 


ban b <ft mr FE owi 4 Pa 
IT, hjta ewkbw want miat 
Ud «n o4U onca to bW abn 
arena 1 km gto ton!) Hum 4 
mpmrt. ik itviMtMMMriwm 
Fw in oa nrn cdfc m 5(2 mtt 

ormtota 

AMS56T0CX PUBUSHWG UD 
532 KagAo Road, Rmn M. 

LuArnsmm 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 
monthly, for your free copy trie- 
phone (0181) 847 1684 or 
hnp:\iwww.french-property- 
news.com 


France 




NORTH S WEST FRANCE props. 
Choose bom 3.QOO. Free Orach. 
Ief0181 881 1750/tex 1780 



fVi ¥ i. 1: ,T; ; $ 


Overlooking the Bendinat Golf 
Course, with landscaped gardens, 
terge pool, a/c, marble floors, fitted 
kitchens and luxury bathrooms! Rices 
from £ 120.000 for 2 bedrooms, south 
faemg. Call our London Office today 
for full information 

Tel. 0181 743 5988 
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nightmare of your first time 


ifitfels right, go for if 
m^;be the advice of 






i 9; 
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butMrgins.to the 
pro^rty. market do 
hay^llotto leam, says 
Girfetta Vedrickas. 
Ndfleast, don't panic 


•* 

■-'fr 




V 


can 

e? 


M Tbos^sof os silling prettily in prop- 
ertied^ opr own can bask in the 
that our assets are 
unless of course we 
ftrade up. Not everyone is 
and for first-time buyers 
^prices equal risngpan- 
ft&^ar of never getting even 
>foperty ladder. 
shjColIier and her partner 
renting a flat until the 
J-titeir baby Thomas brought 
need for a bouse of their 
Ve never been so sensi- 
ble irijour lives before." The cou- 
. pie shared the same vision of their 
taealJbome, “a terraced cottage 
with |wa bedrooms, proper sash 
windows and definitely a garden", 
but tf# search in Streatham Com- 
mon, ap area “with loads of friends 
and proved difficult 

W^re agents helpful to the first- 
timers? “We were worried be- 
cause} ^prices were rising and, 
despimpemgspeofic about our re- 
quirements, agents tried to get us 
to !ogk at horrendous basements 
wifhcfcf gardens or flats, five 
op, which would be im- 
ewith a baby and a buggy," 

*■) 

The couple found that any- 
€? thtagjdetent was “snapped up the 
same day* and despaired of find- 
ing soinewheie, until one day Sarah 
changed upon a little cottage that 
was having its sale board erected. 
Sarah knocked on die door and 
found, tbe owner was a friend of a 
frkncLThrough the agents, Sarah 
ananged to view and later that day 
offered the asking price, £75,000, 
without Kevin even seeing the 
house. The offer was accepted 
with brief. queiy from Kevin: 
it 
got 

< ' ~ 

visit &mkthdr agent brought a se- 
rious hiccup. Another couple had 
offered an extra £5,000, which the 
vendor accepted - And the agent? 
j£ “He was vay embarrassed and said 
it bad never happened before in all 
hsyeanf eaperieaice. He was a gen- 
-igaineVy nice man,” says Sarah, who 
fdedded to match the offer as long 
as the vendor promised faithfully 
not to accept further offers. Tbe 
deal was struck and Sarah and 




Good advice for first-timers is *speak to a lender before you fall in love with somewhere and then realise you can’t afford if 


Kevin became property owners ear- 
lier this year. Was the process 
stressful? “We came in and said 
thank God. What a complete 
nightmare." 

Sarah and Kevin found the 
survey part of the procedure rela- 
tively painless. Kevin is an archi- 
tect .and trusted his . own 


possible mortgage deal for his 
first-timers, arms them with Lhe 
facts: “I always make sure they 
know exactly what they’re getting 
themselves into." 

Most first-time buyers take out 
loans of between 70-90 per cent of 
the value of the property. Richard 



finds that most of his current 
_ at NickiH^ A'^entsbave deposits irf around Iff 
^nikwprffa; Jn - per omjiand. until recently. faced 

mortgage - indemnity 
ere can be a jumpy lot ‘‘When the guarantees (MiGs) that protect tbe 


survey comes back they panic. 
Agents should pre-empt the pan- 
ic and tell them what to expect. 
We’ve had a few teetering sales but 
we take it as our personal mission 
to steer them through,” says Nick 
with the saintly repose of a man 
hell-bent cm commission. 

Richard Him bulk financial ad- 
viser for Patrick Knight, is less zeal- 
ous but, as well as securing the best 


lender not the borrower. Earlier 
this year, several of the big lenders 
abolished MIGs for borrowers 
who can raise a 10 per cent deposit 
which has given a boost to the first- 
time market. 

Richard believes that first-time 
buyers are more knowledgeable 
than in previous years, partly be- 
cause they have greater access to 
a media that can help them decide 


which mortgage is best, although 
he warns: “A mortgage product is 
about more than getting a fixed- 
rate of 3.89 per cent for two years. 
Look carefully at the fine detail and 
make sure you can afford it when 
the rate rises.” 

Some first-time buyers pay 
more in rental than the cost of 
mortgage payments and tins was 
the case for production assistant 
Julian Meakins,. who recently 
bough! a one-bedroom flat in 
Acton, west London: “I was rent- 
ing a studio flat in Camden, near 
work, but my parents kept nagging 
me to buy somewhere so I did.” 
Julian received a “whopping great 
deposit" from his parents, which 
enabled him to buy the £110,000 
flaL What’s it like? “It needs work 
and I’m not exactly the DIY type 
but 1 am paying less than when 1 
was renting," Julian says. 


Hew is he coping with tbe 
restoration of his flat? “I’m not I 
plan to employ an architect if I can 
afford it," adds Julian. One- 
bedroom flats in London are plen- 
tiful where converted houses make 
up the bulk of the market As one 
agent eulogised: “Wc pile ’em 
high and sell ’em cheap." 

Hrst-timm may be attracted by 
the special deals that developers 
offer on ’starter homes’ but bear 
in mind that, like new cars, new 
flats tend to cost around 20 per 
cent more than re-sales. Julian 
Meakins with his "whopping great 
deposit" could choose from pret- 
ty much anywhere in London, but 
the financially challenged may 
have to seek out less popular 
nooks and crannies that are await- 
ing discoveiy. 

Nick Harrington has a one- 
bedroom flat in Streatham on of- 


fer at £58.000, but finds that first- 
timers often miss out the flat stage 
and go straight for two-bedroom 
cottages: “They've been renting for 
years and have saved large de- 
posits," Nick explains. 

Gordon Blausten. of Notting 
Hill agency Bruten. is London’s 
estate agent of the year and offers 
this. advice: “Speak to a bank or 
’ broker before youJfall in love wth 
somewhere and then realise you 
can’t afford iL It will be difficult to 
find somewhere similar for less," 
says Gordon, who sees this scenario 
regularly, if not often. 

And how do you choose your 
first home? “If it feels right, go for 
it," Gordon advises, and avoid 
the painful scenes he frequently 
witnesses. “Fust-time buyers often 
return a month after viewing and 
ask if the Erst place they saw is still 
available." Sadly, it usually isu’L 


fg.. 

PENNY 

JACKSON 




Bonding is 
essential 


There are some very unhappy land- 
lords and tenants in the South Kens- 
ington area of London. A couple of 

months ago. the London letting 

agents Aron and Lewis disappeared 
overnight and with them went all 
their diems' money. 

Needless to say, the agents were 
neither members of Aria (Associa- 
tion of Residential LeLting Agents) 
or the Rics (Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors), but they did 
have a good reputation locally. 

Jacqueline Ironside of Ironsides, 
residential lettings specialist, says she 
was not alone in being astounded at 
lhe news. “We heard about it initially 
from somebody who picked up the 
keys from their office on a Friday and 
by Monday they had gone. We have 
known them for years and they were 
considered good, successful agents. 

“It underlines how important 
bonding is, as anything can happen 
from one moment to the next. Even 
reputation counts for nothing if peo- 
ple's money is not protected." Indeed 
the Government is being pressed to 
regulate the lettings market to pro- 
tect deposits and rent from fraud and 
mismanagement. 

Aria estimates that £lbn of 
clients' money is in unbonded ac- 
counts. For the time being, the South 
Kensington victims, who could num- 
ber 200, only know that the owners of 
Aron and Lewis arc no longer in the 
country. 

Owners of new homes who en- 
counter problems during the first 
two years should get them resolved 
more quickly under a new concilia- 
tion service proposed by the Na- 
tional House-Building Council 
(NHBC). 

At present repairs in this period 
are the responsibility of the builder, 
but in too many cases this amounts to 
botch jobs and foot-dragging. The 
NHBC guarantee has been criticised 
recently as owners describe a cata- 
logue of faults with their new proper- 
ties, many af-them starting within 
months of moving In. 

The NHBC is also prepared to 
step in at an earlier stage in disputes 
between owners and builders, to pul 
more pressure on builders to respond 
quickly to complaints and to monitor 
the repairs more closely. As part of 
its current review it has highlighted 
an unacceptable level of finishing de- 
fects at handover; builders who are 
slow to respond to complaints and 
some builders failing to repair de- 
fects properly. 



want the 
house, 

, build it yourself 



Take one large plot, the 
Internet; and two willing 
couples, and what do 
you get? Satisfied - ■ 
homeowners, as 
Mary Wilson discovers 


Put together the Internet and a plot 
of land abdyou have two happy self- 
build couples. Peter and Linda Vin- 
cent had, .been hunting for their 
perfect plot for almost three years, 
when they discovered a beautiful site 
for sale near Strete, in Dartmouth. 
They had decided to build a house 
desgn& by Potton, winch specialises 
in timher-fr arrie kits. but this ate had 
p lanning for two fom-bedroom bun- 
galows." ' 

“Itwas also far too large and too 
expensive,” says Peter, “but we were 

detennmedtobiyir-PeterandLm- 

da had been living the Midlands, but 
they wanted to move to South De- 
vom They had looked at fots of hous- 
es, all of which, needed work doing 
to them, -and then went to a self- 
biuldmg show in Bi rmin g ham . 

“Ws were caught iy the bug,” says 
Peter *1 was working as an IT man- 

m ager, so was used to the Internet an 

■ started writing bits and pieces on ^ 
Individual Homes Plotfinder forum. 
We saw the site near Strete and put 
a note bn the forum saying the plot 
has sea views, good access, is 
to sendees, is there out 


tag for£ buying the plot?" 


Not long after, they received a 
phone call from Tbny and Isbbel Stu- 
art, who wanted to meet up and have 
a look at the site. They discovered 
they lived only a few miles away from 
each other and both had decided to 
build a Potton home. 

Although they both originally 
wanted to build houses, they bad to 
thin ir about putting up bungalows in- 
stead. So Ishbel e-mailed Potton for 
a brochure from one of its its sub- 
sidiaries, the Bungalow Company. 
Throughout the project, the couples 
liaised with each other via the In- 
ternet, although they lived dose by. 
They researched the project and 
dealt with Potton on-line. 

found the Internet particular- 
ly useful when looking for materials 
as I had decided to do all the wiring 
and plumbing myself." says Peter 
Vincent. "The only problems we en- 
countered were building delays, as 
there was more waste to remove 
form the site than originally antici- 
pated." ' . .. 

The couple were working niu- 

tune while the house was going up, 
so they ended up doing 16 hours a 
day Linda did all the decoration on 
the inside and out and hasalso done 
nK?st of the landscaping, too. “It has 
been jolly hand work, but we have en- 
joyed the change of direction. It was 
a hobby turned into a life-time pro- 
ject, albeit for only six months, says 

Pbter. 

But the two couples have not only 
found themselves the perfect site, via 
the Internet, they have also saved 
quite a few thousand pounds by 
building their homes/The wo bow- 

«c^^d£10a000techtobidd 

including £31,000 each for the ploL 
and are expected to be worth 



£150,000 each when completely fin- 
ished The Stuarts moved into their 
home last November and the Vin- 
cents in the New Year. 

Self-buflding is one way to live in 
the home of your dreams if you are 
prepared to give time to adequate re- 
search before you start and to over- 
see the project as it progresses. “It is 
a chance to use your initiative and you 
can always find a way round problans. 
We now have a house we would nev- 


er have been able to afford in a mil- 
lion years,” says Ishbel StuarL 
Peter says that he would happily 
self-build again, but he haslearnt one 
very important lesson. “Although I 
had no problem borrowing the mon- 
ey from the Bradford & Bingiey, I 
didn’t think enough about cash flow” 
he says. Lenders expect you to put 
up 20-25 per cent of the cost of the 
land and then lend money in tranch- 
es as the building work progresses. 


However, these sums of money 
are lent in arrears. “So, you mustn’t 
spend your capital up front, which 
is what I did," says Riter. The tim- 
ber-frame kit will be the most ex- 
pensive lump sum required and the 
company supplying this will want to 
be paid on the nail. Either you need 
to have the money for this, arrange 
credit with the company or organ- 
ise an overdraft with your bank. 
Some of the high street banks un- 


derstand enough about self-building 
now to lend money for it and there 
are a number of building societies 
which are completely geared up for 
this sort of project, the Bradford & 
Bingiey and the Norwich and Pe- 
terborough being among the two that 
are currently most helpfuL 

Potton and The Bungalow Company, 
02767 263 300 or e-mail: sales@- 
potton.co.uk. 


DIY taken to extremes: 
building your own house 
can be ‘jolly hard work 1 , but 
worth the effort 

Photograph; 

Ronnie Burgess 
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Wiley window-shopping 




THREE TO VIEW: SECOND HOMES’ 




Accurate restoration of Victorian or Edwardian glass need hot be 
limiting Experts can help to dress your windows. By Rosalind Russell 


Slinging out damaged period 
windows to replace them with 
uPvc is now regarded as the ul- 
timate act of vandalism. Espe- 
cially since the rash of recent 
home-improvement television 
shows has apparently shown us 
the error of our wicked ways. 

But finding a craftsman to 
repair or replace old Victorian 
or Edwardian glass isn’t always 
that simple - especially if you 
fancy a more contemporary or 
unusual design. 

According to Mike Slaugh- 
ter of Creative Glass, which pro- 
duces windows of every style 
from ecclesiastical to domestic, 
“Most people don’t know ex- 
actly what they want and what 
can be done. We’re only limit- 
ed by imagination and budget 
It helps enormously if we can 
visit the client's house and get 
a feel for their idea of style." 

The firm, which famously 
made a Wallace and Gromit 
pair of glass door panels for the 
cartoon's creator Nick Pirkes, 


is - like many glass companies 
- presently gearing up for Mil- 
lennium commissions. But they 
are happy to help clients design 
less grandiose projects, from 
restoring a Victorian door panel 
to producing a surprise birthday 
gift in glass. 

While most estate agents 
would advise against personal- 
ising a property in case it puts 
off potential future buyers, 
they’d agree a specially com- 
missioned window is likely to 
add a quirky value to a house. 

“We've (tone a window for a 
windsurfer, a balloonist and a 
breeder of rare sheep," says 
Mike. “And we’ve even designed 
windows featuring a Bugatti 
and a Morgan. But. I must ad- 
mit, we groan when someone 
comes in saying they want a pet 
Imm ortalised in glass.” 

New techniques mean 
stained-glass windows don't 
have to look as if they should be 

in a church. Creative Glass can 
make windows by hot-melting 








different glasses together, and 

by mrhiftiirg - gnanfrellmg - TUe 

cost is unlikely to .be less than 
£100. A big door panel can cost 
anything between £180 and 
£700, including VAT and de- 
pending on intricacy and labour. 

Jude Thrrant-and her hus- 
band John work closely -with 
architects and conservation of-. 
Seers when replacing damaged 
stained glass. Commissions for 
their firm Sunrise Stained Glass 
include matching naetfieval glass 
panes in a priory in -Hertford- 
shire, repairing heraldic panels 
and die restoration of the win- 
dows at Chichester Cathedral. 

“There is a large amount of 
Victorian and Edwardian hous- 
es in our regtoU of Hamp- 
shire,” says Jude. “After 100 
years or so, these windows need 
re-leading. 

“It’s usually possible to get 
a very dose match. But we 
have designed windows for pre- 
sents for a Ruby wedding and 
so on. We are asked to do 
horses and dogs, but we have to 
be very exact and look for Lhe 
points of the breed, for the dope 
of the back and set of the ears. 
It can be quite tricky.” 

A more straightforward tra- 
ditional Victorian or Edwardian 
panel starts at £35. Even clear 
glass for a period home can re- 
duce the property’s value if it 
isn’t matched properly. Be- 
sides, there may be restrictions 
on putting in mass-produced 
glass if the house is listed. 

The London Crown Glass 
Company knows all about con- 
servation: they supply hand- 
blown window glass (mostly 
imported from France and Ger- 
many) and have worked on 
Windsor Castle and Hampton 
Court Palace and with the Na- 
tional Trust. 

“If we have a Georgian 





Dawn Cottage in' • 

Paierton Priors, 
six miles from 

Stratford-upon- 
Avon and six 
miles from the 
M40, is perfectly 
placed for a 
quick Friday 
night getaway. 

On the edge of 
open country- 
side, the two- 
bedroom cottage 

has a small manageable garden with an apple tree, garage and work- 
shop. The study/dining room has a beamed ceiling and the sitting 
ropm an open fireplace with a cast non range. There s a Ro- 
many style hand-painted unit in the kitchen along with wall cupboards 
and a walk-in larder. £95,000 through GA Town & Country (01789 
269276). V ! 


Orchard Cottage 

in Child Oke- 
ford, Dorset has 
a date stone in- 
scribed 1847, but 
the bouse may be 
much older. The 
white painted, 
three-bedroom 
cottage has an in- 
glenook fireplace 
in the sitting 
room and a gar- 
den room/con- 
servatory. A period outbuilding could, with planning permission, 
convert to a studio or office if working from home. The gardens of 
a third of an acre include terrace and lawn, with flower border^, a 
kitchen g arr^ and an old orchard. £169,000 through Humberts (01258 
452343). 


house with sash windows, we 
can match that glass,” says 
Chris S almond. “We also occa- 
sionally supply windows for an 
extension, or replace glass in an 
antique bookcase.” 

Prices for genuine hand- 
blown glass begin at £129 per 
square metre, plus VAT and de- 
livery. If the work calls for 
good-quality period-style glass, 
but not necessarily the real 
thing, prices for that start at 
£53.90 per square metre. 

“It doesn't have the little im- 
perfections of hand blown, but 


it waves gen tty because it’s bent 
afterwards. It can even be used 
in double-glazed units.” 


The British Society of Master 
Glass Painters has more than 500 
members who will accept com- 
missions for restoration, repair 
and new design. Jt has a website 
showing studios and portfolios at 
proteus. web.com. fbsmgp 


Animal magic 
Sunrise Stained 
Glass can create 
personalised 
commissions 
or carry out 
more traditional 
window 
restorations 


Create Glass, 0117-973 7025; 
Sunrise Stained Glass, 01705 
7505JZ’ London Crown Glass 
Co, 01491 413227. 


Two Seaview Ter- 
race in Church- 
town is just a mile 

from the popular 
Mullion Cove in 
Cornwall Reno- 
vated four years 
ago, the three- 
bedroom cottage 
is centrally heat- 
ed and has a 75ft 
garden. The 
kitchen is mod- 
ern with plenty 
of cupboards, 

there is a sitting room with fireplace, a dining room and a conser- 
vatory. All for £57,000 through Miller & Son (01326 572434). 
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Large two and three bedroom apartments 
in a sensitively restored Grade H 
listed Georgian terrace less than 200 yards 
from Trafalgar Square. 


Prices from 


£385,000 - £400,000 


8B 

BLEKH0M BISHOP 


DE GROOT 
COLUS 


PALMERS GREEN 

NEW APARTMENTS 
FROM 557,995* 


TeL 0171 495 1253 Fax: 0171 235 8090 


ATTENTION! 


Situated in the popular residential 
community of Palmers Green and one 
mile from the local high street and 
amenities. 


New apartments with fully fitted 
kitchen and bathroom. 

->1 beds from £57,995*. 

£ 2 beds from £73,000*. 
Visit now to find put about our 
special Move in Free* deals on 
selected one bed apartments. 




ERS 


2 BEDROOM WITH LARGE 
BALCONIES FROM ONLY 

£144,995 


tb/ree/i 

Chequers Way, Palmers Green 


0181 803 3058 


FOR DETAILS CALL 


Open 10am to 5pm. Thursday to Monday 


0171 363 8888 


NEW HOMES Pic. 
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To advertise in this 
section please call the 

Property Team 


W14, BROOK QUEEN 1*1 door Raf 
In Sinclair Road. S bed, 2 bale. 
2tm recap, new OCH. Wt Hath. 
Shared freehold. Reduced to 
EiflB,ooo tor a quick sale. Tat 
0171 G02 2SSt 


0171 293 2302. 
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